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Introducing Scotch 


Behold a new world of color 
made for the increasingly demanding 
tastes of a new video age. 

The words radiant, vivid, vibrant 

COLO 


and bold come to mind, but even 
they don’t do Scotch™ EXG 
videocassettes justice. Thanks to 
advances in computer monitoring 
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and laser testing we have come up 

_with a tape so reliable 

LIFETIME we guarantee it for 

GUARANTEE yo^r lifetime. 


Prepare yourself. For color as 
you’ve imagined. But as you’ve never 
really seen 

color before. ^ . M 
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Channel One 


f Crazy Eight 


The most commonly heard question among cousins and in-laws of VIDEO Magazine 
editors goes something like this: "Should I buy an 8mm camera now, or wait till the price 
comes down, or should I just forget about the hew format altogether and buy one of those 
nifty half-inch JVC, Sony, or RCA cameras?” Naturally, all of us hate that question or any 
facsimile thereof. It's a multiple-choice query and it begs for commitment. Yet it’s difficult 
to be committed to a product that is in its early stages, no matter how exciting its promise. 

So how do we answer the 8mm question? Well, we sort of hedge, depending on our 
mood and the asker. If it’s from a pure technophile (stereo buff, video enthusiast, or 
anyone who is remotely from the first-on-my-block-to-get-a gadget school of consumer¬ 
ism), then the question is moot. In fact, he doesn’t have to ask. He just shells out S1800 or 
thereabouts for the privilege of instant gratification. Most of us, unfortunately, can’t 
afford to pay list, especially on an unproven format. If he’s a total rube, we might advise 
playing it safe with a good inexpensive half-incher. More-than-casual video users get the 
“sorry, we have to wait and see”-type response. There’s always the embarrassment of 
supporting a doomed product (like CED or quadraphonic sound). Nobody likes to back a 
loser. 

We are ready to make a wager, though. We feel 8mm will be the dominant format until 
the consumer version of optical disc recording (21st century, probably) completely 
supplants tape. By 2001, we’re confident that your entire life (information management as 
well as entertainment) will be stored on some kind of medium like Mylar, the stuff that 
floppy disks are made of. But for now, anyway (say, beginning in 1987) 8mm will take 
over. 

Here’s why: First, the manufacturers are making a big commitment to the technology. 
Since Kodak’s December 1983 introduction (which technical editors scoffed at), 8mm’s 
picture and sound quality already have improved. Second, 8mm tape size is very, very 
convenient—^not just for you, but for retailers, who often have to guess what to keep in 
inventory. (“Products compete for shelf space” is the catch-sentence often heard.) Well, 
it makes sense that they’ll be able to stock a lot more titles of one small format than two 
competing larger ones. We’d liken this period (mid-198()s) to the same era when audio 
cassettes made eight-track tape cartridges obsolete (early 1970s). Really, who out there 
still plays eight-track? 

Finally, there’s price. Sony loves to compare its Mini-8 (featured on the cover) with the 
old days of 8mm movie cameras. Technologically, we have no argument with the 
comparison. Sony has produced a tidy little camera that does much more than the messy 
film system of yesteryear (guess, shoot, develop, edit, splice, title, raise a screen). 
What Sony doesn’t say is that its system runs $1800, and the old one $80. Quite a 
difference there. For 8mm to succeed, the jjrice has to come down (retail list, not just 
discount and mail-order supplier). Drastically. That won’t happen, of course, unless 
thousands sit in warehouses, unsold to dealers. 

Give it time. Look what happened to home computer prices. 

This issue welcomes the first appearance of film critic Roger Ebert, whom you may 
recognize from his sometimes affectionate, sometimes acerbic televised film reviews. 
Ebert is the first movie critic to win the Pulitzer Prize for distinguished work, and we’re 
pleased to publish the introduction of his new book on video movies. As you’ll read, he’s a 
solid fan of what the ’VCR has done for his own viewing habits, which is more than we can 
say about the generally tepid (and hostile) feelings about it from Hollywood’s power 
brokers. 
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UNLEASH 
THE FULL 
POTENTIAL 
OF YOUR VCR. 

Put a new TDK Extra High Grade video cassette in your VCR and 
watch the power it unleashes. 

Formulated to meet the demands of today’s more sophisti¬ 
cated VCRs,TDK E-HG delivers the most impressive performance 
you’ve ever seen—even at the more critical slower speeds. 

That’s because its super-refined Super Avilyn particles 
enable TDK E-HG to attain a BET value* of 35mVg. This pro¬ 
vides E-HG with a smoother, denser magnetic surface to 
record on; which results in super-clear colors, ultra-sharp 
images and superior audio characteristics. E-HG is also the 
ideal tape for your prized video library, because it withstands 
the test of time play after play. 

And to assure the maximum quality and power of 
E-HG, we’ve encased it in a super precision SQ cassette 
shell mechanism, which helps TDK deliver smoother 
running, consistently trouble-free performance that vir¬ 
tually surpasses any other brand of video cassette on 
the market today. 

New TDK E-HG. No other extra high grade 
video cassette has its performance power. Unleash 
it on your VCR today. 

^TDK. 

WHERE GREAT ENTERTAINMENT BEGINS. 










Fast Forward 

Late-Breaking News 


Disc Fever 


All but the newest 
videophiles remember 
VHD. The “other” disc 
system (not LV, not CED) 
is alive and well in Ja¬ 
pan, but plans to Import 
it to the U.S. were 
scrapped some time 
ago—due in no small 
measure to the gruesome 
example of CED’s demise. 
The disc dust has settled 
though, and JVC execs 
admit they are consider¬ 
ing not whether to bring 
us VHD—^but rather, how 
and when. 

Business is brisk in Ja¬ 
pan; 130,000 VHD play¬ 
ers were sold last year 
and another 300,000 
sales are expected for 
1985. A large and grow¬ 
ing program library ex¬ 
ists to fuel hardware 
sales. There’s even a VHD 
“magazine” tied to a pop¬ 
ular Japanese teen mag 
called Momoko, planned 
for this fall. 

But 40 percent of all 
the current VHD Japa¬ 
nese titles are 
“karaoke”—^those sing- 
along discs that are 
something of a national 
craze in Japanese bars 
and homes. Although 
karaoke might catch on 
in the U.S.—stranger 
things have happened in 
the land of the hula 
hoop—recently, JVC 
President Ichiro Shinji 
indicated.he wasn’t wait¬ 
ing for karaoke to inspire 
the American masses to 
buy VHD. He thinks VHD 
will ultimately become 
our program-viewing for¬ 
mat of choice. 

VHD’s potential was 
displayed at two separate 
Tokyo press conferences. 
A black box labeled “High 
Definition VHD Player” 

' was used to provide the 
signal for a demonstra¬ 
tion of high-def TV. A 
disc player was used to 
show off 3-D technology 


too. fclearly, when Shinji 
declares “there is no bet¬ 
ter product for looking at 
software,” he means busi¬ 
ness^—disc business and 
lots of it. 

Hi, Definition 


For years, various in¬ 
ternational engineering 
ajid broadcast groups 
have been tiying to work 
out a single worldwide 
standard for high-defini¬ 
tion production—^before a 
number of standards de¬ 
velop and the world be¬ 
comes a high-def Tower 
of Babel. This fall, the In¬ 
ternational Radio Consul¬ 
tative Committee (CCIR) 
will meet for a new 
round of talks, and ac¬ 
cording to many of the 
people Involved, the 
Reagan Administration is 
applying pressure to sti¬ 
fle all but the official U.S. 
position on recommend¬ 
ing a standard to be 
adopted. 

Pressure was also re¬ 
cently applied to the 
broadcast industiy’s Ad¬ 
vanced TV Systems Com¬ 
mittee (ATSC). Over 
strong objections, the 
panel voted to recom¬ 
mend the standard fa¬ 
vored by the U.S. govern¬ 
ment—ajid by HoUjrwood, 
CBS, and Japanese video 
manufacturers and 
broadcasters too—a 
1125-line, 60Hz inter¬ 
laced system. This system 
is less than pleasing to 
many European engi¬ 
neers, who are worried 
about compatibility prob¬ 
lems with 50Hz E\n?ope- 
an TV. It remains to be 
seen whether the combi¬ 
nation of official U.S. 
pressure—and NHK of 
Japan’s recent assurance 
that it has an inexpen¬ 
sive 50-60 Hz convertor 
ready aind waiting for 
anyone who asks—^will 
add up to an offer the 
Europeans can’t refuse. 


Going Public 

Hollywood will go to 
any lengths to sell us vid¬ 
eo programming—even 
to motel rooms. A new 
deal between Portavideo 
International and MGM/ 
UA marks the first major 
“public performance” 
agreement for fUms on 
cassette. Portavideo plans 
to install VCRs in 50,000 
hotel an.d motel rooms, 
along with rotating li¬ 
braries of about 60 films. 

A spokesman for the 
company says the first 
machines will probably 
be installed in “more de¬ 
luxe” rooms, with films 
provided free (or at least 
without any visible extra 
charge). Additional tapes 
will cost a dollar or two 
for the night. 

At first, tape choices 
will be limited to MGM/ 
UA’s libraiy of several 
hundred titles. But nego¬ 
tiations are underway to 
b\jy “public performance” 
video rights to the films 
of other major studios. 

Superfamily 

What does an A/V su¬ 
persystem need to be 
really complete? Why, a 
satellite receiver, of 
course. And so there 
probably is truth to the 
rumor that RCA is nego¬ 
tiating with M/A-Com. 
That’s the company mak¬ 
ing the decoder boxes ap¬ 
proved by HBO and 
Showtime/Movie Channel 
for TVRO owners who 
want to pick up their 
soon-to-be-scrambled sat¬ 
ellite feeds. 

If the decoder box does 
join Dimensla’s recent¬ 
ly-added projection-TV 
option, the supersystem’s 
place in the Guinness 
Book of World Records as 
The Most Complete Inte¬ 
grated System Ever is 
virtually assured. Now, if 
only they add a micro¬ 


wave and a food proces¬ 
sor and a sauna and.... 

By Any Other Name 

They swear it’s not “Su¬ 
per VHS,” and indeed JVC 
execs are clearly telling 
the truth when they say 
that high-band VHS 
won’t be with us before 
1987. But without much 
fanfare, new preemphasis 
circuitry was recently in¬ 
troduced in several VHS 
VCRs. The new circuitry 
allows for a rise in the 
emphasized signal cutoff 
level without a con¬ 
comitant Increase in 
noise—thus making for 
cleaner, sharper edges in 
the reproduced signal. 
This heightened “white 
clip” level can be found 
in JVC’s new HRD-555U 
and 250U VCRs. 

According to a JVC 
exec, additional related 
picture improvements 
can be expected in prod¬ 
ucts from JVC, Matsushi¬ 
ta, and others within the 
year. At presstime, the 
VHS camp hadn’t even 
decided on a single name 
for all the emphasis-re¬ 
lated improvements. But 
catchy titles like VNR 
(video noise reduction) 
and HQ are being run up 
the flagpole. 

SuperBeta All 
Around 


Despite its many en¬ 
thusiastic statements 
about 8mm—and its own 
versions thereof—Sony is 
stm loyal to the half-inch 
format it launched. And a 
recent company an¬ 
nouncement is sure to 
simplify shopping for the 
machines with its new, 
improved SuperBeta tech¬ 
nology. Effective immedi¬ 
ately, all new Sony Beta 
VCRs will feature 
SuperBeta—in swltchable 
form. You can’t buy one 
without it. □ 
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Feedback 

Readers Air Their Views 


Consumer Tales 

As the manager of an au¬ 
dio/video store I noted Mar¬ 
tin Porter’s “Buyer Beware” 
[June 1985] with interest. In 
the five-plus years I’ve been 
in the business I’ve wit¬ 
nessed extraordinary techno¬ 
logical innovations, downsiz¬ 
ing of units, increased con¬ 
venience features, and radical 
price deterioration. I have al¬ 
so noticed an incredible con¬ 
sumer preoccupation with 
price, not value. The most 
irksome incident is when a 
consumer comes in, pumps 
me for information, then goes 
to the discount dealer and 
saves $10. Summing up: 
Salesmen aren’t as well- 
trained as they should be 
(both manufacturers and re¬ 
tailers are at fault). Yet con¬ 
sumers are so price-con¬ 
scious that they do not re¬ 
ward service with their busi¬ 
ness. Finally, there is no real 
way to determine a product’s 
quality without speaking to a 
disinterested authority (per¬ 
haps the best would be a re¬ 
pair tech unaffiliated with a 
store). The important thing— 
above all else—is that you 
get what you pay for. Every 
time. Fred Harding 

Sound Center 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

It’s not often that I have high 
praise for the customer-ser¬ 
vice division of a company, 
but Embassy Home Enter¬ 
tainment is an exception. I 
recently bought a mislabeled 
movie (the package incorrect¬ 
ly stated the cassette to be 
stereo). I dropped Embassy 


a line to inquire about it and 
within a hour and a half of re¬ 
ceiving my letter someone 
had called me, explained how 
this accidental problem had 
occurred, and offered com¬ 
pensation for the title in 
question. All this was done 
without hassles or argu¬ 
ments. Thanks to Sue San¬ 
ders and Dana Plautz of Em¬ 
bassy for their courteous and 
prompt assistance in dealing 
with my problem. 

Jay Jones 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 

Over to You, Jack 

Your magazine has recently 
published several stories in 
which Jack Valenti, president 
of the Motion Picture Associ¬ 
ation of America, has been 
quoted as having made state¬ 
ments both subtle and 
strong. I am sure many of 
your readers, myself includ¬ 
ed, would like to write to 
Valenti to express our opin¬ 
ions on videotape purchases 
and the other subjects he ad¬ 
dresses. Please advise where 
he can be reached directly. 

Roger Schor 
Palisades Park, N.J. 

Readers who would like to 
write to Jack Valenti may do 
so care of the Motion Picture 
Association of America, 1600 
Eye St. NW, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

Eve of Destruction 

According to a recent Associ¬ 
ated Press report, M.I.T. is 
developing “unrecordable vid¬ 
eo” with the encouragement 
of the MPAA and with a 
grant from Columbia Pic¬ 
tures. The object is to modi¬ 
fy broadcast TV so the signal 
is watchable on TV sets but 


cannot be recorded on home 
VCRs. The report advises 
that the system would at 
least destroy the color por¬ 
tion of the signal for record¬ 
ing purposes, and that the 
signal could be made com¬ 
pletely unrecordable. I think 
the millions of other VCR 
owners should be made 
aware of this research. In my 
opinion, the public airwaves 
still belong to the public and 
should not be tampered with 
in any way. 

Victor T. Davis 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

The MPAA and the television 
industry are financing devel¬ 
opment of systems designed 
to prevent time-shifting and 
commercial-zapping by VCR 
owners. It would seem that 
VCR users are all high-tech 
pirates bent on reaping enor¬ 
mous profits because we do 
not watch enough of their in¬ 
ane ads. Yes, I use my VCR 
to time-shift. Working nights 
is my main reason. I and my 
friends are not setting our¬ 
selves up as profiteers in ille¬ 
gal movie trade, though I 
hope those who are will be 
fully prosecuted. I also rent 
movies from a nearby video 
store. If I’m at home, I rare¬ 
ly record or zap commercials: 
I raid the fridge, go to the 
bathroom, or talk to my wife. 
But I do see some commer¬ 
cials—we all are subject to 
some degree of commercial 
bombardment—and I wish 
the money-hungry TV and 


movie industries would stop 
trying to penalize those who 
use VCRs. There is room for 
all of us to coexist. 

Brian R. Hart 
New Bedford, Mass. 

Broadcast Is What? 

Concerning Bob Brewin’s col¬ 
umn “Broadcast Is Better” 
[“Off the Air,” July 1985]: He 
mentions 50 pilots in the 
making, insinuating that these 
are going to be original, in¬ 
spired, and entertaining—are 
you talking about our three 
broadcast networks? In¬ 
spired, original, and enter¬ 
taining? To each his own! I 
agree that the networks 
present good news features, 
but I don’t see what this has 
to do with cable. I don’t sub¬ 
scribe to cable for news. And 
I don’t see why Brewin and 
others who write for VIDEO 
expect to receive cable pro¬ 
grams free. Free from com¬ 
mercials, yes; free from cen¬ 
sorship, yes; free from cut¬ 
ting, yes—but that’s why I 
subscribe to cable. VIDEO is 
still a great magazine, 
though. 

J. Frank Toms 
Spartanburg, S.C. 

Going to a Logo 

Cable networks like Show¬ 
time and HBO seem to be 
trying out new areas of 
broadcasting. HBO has run 
numerous commercials for 
Fraggle Rock stuffed dolls. 
And now Showtime is making 
certain that if viewers tape 
their programs, a Showtime 
logo will appear every half- 
hour. If the viewing public 
and national magazine greats 
like VIDEO do not take a 












Kids want to have fun. 

They love the heroic adventures 
of He-Man And The Masters Of 
The Universe™ Beany and Cecil’s™ 
goofy gags crack them up time and 
again. And just about everyone 
enjoys the furry tales of that portly 
pussycat, Heathcliff. 

No^y these popular characters 
have come home to Magic Window™ 
— a family of entertaining video¬ 
cassettes made especially for today’s 
kids by RCA/Columbia Pictures 
Home Video. 

The Magic Window opens with 
three new videocassettes, each 
packed with a valuable premium* 

Now available 
on Videocassette. 


Presenting 
A Bright, New Look 
In Children’s 
Home Video 

(whde supphes last!) He-Man And The 
Masters of The Universe’’^ Volume 12 
comes with an official He-Man™ 
battery-powered toothbrush. Beany 
and Cecil™ — Volume 8 


includes a lovable Cecil Hand Pup¬ 
pet.™ And the premiere edition of 
Heathcliff contains a plate, cup 
and bovH set. 

Introducing Magic Window And 
Magic Window Bonus Boxes at the 
suggested retail 
price of just 
$24.95 each. 

It’s time to let 
the fun shine in! 


I Reader Service Card. 







Feedback 


stand on these activities, we soon may 
see cable promos which would make 
PBS pledge week look pretty inviting. 
(WTTW, PBS in Chicago, routinely runs 
standard commercials, but that is anoth¬ 
er beef.) 

Thomas D. Barrett 

Stevensville, Mich. 

I have noticed that lately the Showtime 
pay channel has started superimposing 
its logo onscreen during regular pro¬ 
gramming. A commercial by any other 
name is still a commercial. This practice 
is an insult. I do not wish to be remind¬ 
ed I am watching Showtime in the mid¬ 
dle of a program. I am not paying to be 
told that I am watching Showtime then. I 
am paying for uninterrupted programs, 
and this means uninterrupted by any¬ 
thing. Ralph W. Daniel 

Marietta, Ga. 

Fee Enterprise 

A June 1985 “Fast Forward” item con¬ 
cerns pending bills in Congress that 
would prohibit pay-service scrambling 
until cable companies make provision to 
sell decoders to paying customers [“An¬ 
ti-scramble”]. It reads as though you 
were in favor of the bills. I would like to 
ask how you would like it if Congress 
told you to give away more than a mil¬ 
lion magazines a month, or told you how 
to set the cover price. The rights of dish 
owners are not in question. It is the 
right of a product owner to protect his 
product that is in question, and if these 
bills are passed they will set a dangerous 
precedent that could lead to more gov¬ 
ernment and less free enterprise. HBO 
has already introduced a fair approach to 
let dish owners buy its service, and the 
government should keep its nose out of 
the free-enterprise system. 

Jim Fronk 
Medicine Lodge, Kan. 

Little Hitches 

Thanks for an excellent piece on the 
Hitchcock tapes [Mark Fleischmann’s 
“Hitchcock,” June 1985], both for the in¬ 
formation on available tapes and the re¬ 
views. With the chance of more like this 
to come, I guess we’ll have to sub¬ 
scribe. But why does everyone miss the 
real transferral of guilt that occurs in / 
Confess^ Forget the religious theme. 

This is simply a device to allow Hitch¬ 
cock to show the psychological effects of 
responsibility and guilt (as in Strangers 
on a Train and Rope). The priest really 
does feel guilty, in an emotional blending 
of guilt for his past affair and the mur¬ 
der. He isn’t simply taking on someone 
else’s guilt in religious terms; he actually 
catches it, feels guilty himself. Watch 
him again at dinner and when he first 
visits the scene of the murder. 

Lee Alexander 

Madison, Wis. 


I am writing to complete your list of 
Alfred Hitchcock cameo appearances 
[“Hitch & Seek,’’June 1985]. 

Foreign Correspondent: He walks by 
his leading man, Joel McCrea. Saboteur: 
He stands outside a drugstore. Shadow 
of a Doubt: He plays poker in a railroad 
car and has a full house. Lifeboat: A 
newspaper ad for a fictitious diet drug. 
Reduce, features before-and-after profile 
shots of him. The Paradine Case: He 
walks by carrying a cello case. Mamie: 
He appears in a hotel corridor. 

Hitchcock also made a cameo appear¬ 
ance in one of the teleplays he directed 
for the Alfred Hitchcock Presents show. 

In “Dip in the Pool, ” aired in 1958, he 
appears on the cover of a magazine. 

This teleplay, and more than 20 others 
directed by him, are hard to find in syn¬ 
dication outside major cities. With the 
resurgence in Hitchcock’s popularity, I 
hope MCA someday deems it profitable 
to re-release these old shows on tape. 

William Stawiasz 
Cheektowaga, N.Y. 

I was surprised to find that the story 
concerning Alfred Hitchcock’s film ap¬ 
pearances mentioned that the master ap¬ 
peared in Rebecca. This is not true. Re¬ 
becca is the only film in which Hitch did 
not make an appearance. However, he 
was seen in publicity stills standing 
alongside a phone booth as George 
Sanders made a call. 

Anthony Marinelli 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

I enjoyed the article on Alfred Hitch¬ 
cock. However, you fail to mention one 
appearance by the director in Rope. His 
trademark silhouette appears late in the 
movie through the apartment window as 
a flashing red neon sign. Thought you’d 
like to know. 

Robert Sena 
Webster, N.Y. 

Senior Editor Mark Fleischmann re¬ 
plies: The “Hitch & Seek” section was in¬ 
tended to cover only titles available on 
video. When Roderick Woodcock and 1 
wrote it, Foreign Correspondent, Sabo¬ 
teur, Shadow of a Doubt, Lifeboat, The 
Paradine Case, and Mamie were unavail¬ 
able on video. Since then Foreign Cor- 
responent {Lightning) and Lifeboat (Key) 
have been released and Suspicion (Nostal¬ 
gia Merchant) has been re-released. See 
"Film Clips" for a review of the new 
stuff. Thanks for your letters, especially 
the tips on Rebecca and Rope. 

Whoa Nellie 

Whoa! In “Dangercize” [May 1985] Bon¬ 
nie Davidson sounds like someone who 
ruptured a disc while working out with 
Jane Fonda. It’s fine to caution folks—as 
responsible exercise-tape producers 
do—that ill-advised, ill-prepared, or 


overdone exercise can hurt. That’s true 
of jogging around the block, running up 
three flights of stairs, fighting off a mug¬ 
ger, playing pickup basketball in the 
driveway, or following a video exercise 
program. But saying, “Inevitably, 
however, where there’s exercise, 
there’s injury” is simply untrue. Millions 
exercise uninjured every day of their 
lives and are physically and mentally bet¬ 
ter for it. Some video exercise routines 
begin with professional design. Our Posi¬ 
tively Fit was developed by exercise sci¬ 
entist Dr. Judith Wolcott of Northeast¬ 
ern University, who cautions users not 
only in print but on the tape itself to use 
the program sensibly. 

Paula Pennypacker, President 
Positively Fit 

Framingham, Mass. 

Ready, Aim— 

Two errors about Canon products ap¬ 
peared in the July 1985 issue. The 
“Camera Buyer’s Guide” chart attributes 
the manufacture of the Canon VC-200 to 
Matsushita, and the “Camcorders & 
8mm” story also attributes the Canon 
Canovision 8 to Matsushita. The VC-200 
is of course usable with VHS; it is also 
part of the Canovision 8 system. The 
camera, recorder, and tuner are all de¬ 
signed, engineered, and manufactured by 
Canon—not Matsushita. 

Myron Matzkin 
Director of Public Relations 
Canon U.S.A. 

Lake Success, N.Y. 

We regret the error. 

Sony XBR: Ayes Only 

Owning a Sony Profeel KV2501, I was 
especially interested in your monitor 
comparison, “Eyes On: 25-Inch 
Screens” dune 1985]. My only question 
is this: though the Profeel did not partic¬ 
ipate in the test, how would it have been 
rated had it been included? In other 
words, just how much better is the XBR 
in your observations? 

Thomas R. Chenevert 
Tungsboro, Mass. 

We included the Profeel for reference pur¬ 
poses since it was a monitor with which 
we all were familiar (it’s been used in our 
reviewing setup for years). Your first 
question is impossible to answer, but the 
second is easier: everyone felt the XBR 
was the best set in the room. 

Home Fleecing 

Doug Garr missed one important nega¬ 
tive aspect of “Home Banking” [“Ran¬ 
dom Access, ” June 1985] via personal 
computer. I signed up for Citibank’s "Di¬ 
rect Access” under a 60-day trial plan. I 
thought the plan was well-thought-out — 
but as Garr said, why pay for it? What 
made me cut the trial period off at the 













If you’ve got an eye for color, 
we’ve got the brush. 


Give yourself a promotion, from cameraman to 
producer, with the JX-C7 Video Corrector - an 
electronic brush for your video canvas that 
makes it easy to touch up color balance, high¬ 
light detail, add narration or a dab of music. Now 
you can create dynamic, polished productions 
by completing what camera recording only 
begins, while correcting or cutting out mistakes. 
Visit your nearby JVC dealer to discover just how 
rewarding video can be. 


VIDEO CORRECTOR 


/C COMPANY OF AMERICA: DIVISION OF US JVC CORP. 41 


■ Independent RGB color corrector circuits with joystick 

■ Color intensity adjustment restores washed-out videos 

■ Image enhancer improves sharpness and detail 

■ Audio/Video faders for smoothness to rival the pros 

■ Two pairs of input/output terminals, with stereo audio 

■ Auxiliary audio jacks tor creative sound mixing 

■ Buiit-in video stabilizer assures cleaner edit points 


VIDEO CORRECTOR JX-C7 - 


THE GOAL IS PERFECTION. 


JVC 


0 . 21 on Reader Service Card. 






Feedback 


pass was finding out that the bank with¬ 
drew money from my account as soon as 
it mailed a check to one of my payees. 

In other words, the money was still in 
Citibank’s hands, but the bank had taken 
it out of my account already. Just for 
fun, I had the bank send a check to a 
friend. Sure enough, the money was 
withdrawn instantly; that was over a 
month ago, she still hasn’t deposited or 
cashed the check, and the money has 
not yet been returned to my account. 

Has anybody out there heard of a worse 


deal than that? Ira Stoller 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Laughovision 

No videophile worth that title could re¬ 
sist the challenge implied by Macrovi¬ 
sion, the new copyguard scheme. It did 
not even require ingenuity. I just dubbed 
an experimental copy, which of course I 
fully erased after completing the experi¬ 
ment. 

I played the original through an RCA 
VJP 900 with the audio and video out- 



'fOo)/\3niiotm, 

Col6r Perfect Li ghting 

Mini-Cool 
Heat-Free 
Video Light 

Selected by 

IMASA 


• Dramatically improves camera 
color performance 

• Enriches color brilliance 

• Quartz-halogen lamp 

• Entirely portable 

• 2 mounts standard 
equipment 

• Choice of AC/DC operation 

• Built-in safety features 

• Teflon coated 

• Wide range of accessories 


For pure...true, 
projection don't li( 

fbOL-LUX 

Lighting Ind., Inc. 

57S3 AUCKLAND AVENUE 
N. HOLLYWOOD. CA 91 601 -2207 
IN CALIFORNIA: CB1 8) 761-81 81 


For additional information, circie 
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puts going into the audio and video in¬ 
puts of an RCA VKP 950, recording at 
SLP. Subsequent playback signals went 
to both the monitor inputs of a Panason¬ 
ic projection TV and the antenna inputs 
of an old 19-inch Sony. This ’phile could 
not see or hear any difference between 
this dub of a Macrovision-“protected” 
original and any other dub made to date. 

1 cannot believe those in R&D haven’t 
gotten the message: signals at the audio/ 
video outputs of high-end monitors and 
virtually any but the lowest-end VCRs 
will provide a bypass for all copyguard 
systems depending on RF outputs. 

Only a dedicated format exclusively 
for the use of the video rental mar¬ 
ket—with tapes to be played on a ma¬ 
chine into which they would be locked 
when rented, and with mandatory 
flogging for tampering—will overcome 
the RF-bypass method of dubbing. Now 
that even more mundane tubes provide 
direct video/audio jacks, copying tele¬ 
casts would seem impossible to prevent. 
In any case, anyone using the A/W inputs 
and outputs on VCRs can make excellent 
copies of Macrovision-“guarded” tapes. 

Name & address 
withheld on request 

Is Beta-vs.-VHS Dead? 

For some time there has been an ongo¬ 
ing debate in the “Feedback” column. 
After reading Travis McKenzie’s “A Be¬ 
ta Value” in the June issue I was com¬ 
pelled to send in my two cents’ worth. 
I’m a VHS owner and probably a little 
biased, but I think of myself as open- 
minded. 

I’ve found virtues and flaws in both 
Beta and VHS. Beta tapes do cost more 
per hour at the slowest speed compared 
to VHS at its slowest speed. On the 
other hand, the resolution and S/N on 
Beta machines are usually superior at 
the slowest speed. Almost anywhere 
one goes, prerecorded tapes are more 
readily available on VHS than on Beta. 
Beta, though, does not seem to have 
had the compatibility problems of VHS. 

The list goes on, but I would like to 
address one specific idea of McKenzie’s: 
At one point he states he has “yet to 
find a Beta with less than five motors,” 
implying he believes more is better. But 
in his next statement he disapproves of 
VHS’s use of two extra heads for re¬ 
cording Hi-Fi audio. McKenzie should 
make up his mind—and I’ve made up 
mine. I think simpler is better. I don’t 
think more is ever better unless there is 
just no other way to achieve the desired 
results. 

All this controversy should tell us one 
important fact, and that is that we 
should be dam glad we have more than 
one format—because without the com¬ 
petition there would be very little vari¬ 
ety, and without variety it would be diffi¬ 
cult indeed to keep a majority reasonably 




















They’ll Also Be On Yom* Most Wimted List. 


When we say you’ll want “Certain Fury,” we say it with conviction. Academy Award winners Tatum O’Neal and Irene 
Cara play two girls from two different worlds. Forced together during someone else’s escape attempt, streetwise Scarlet 
(Tatum O’Neal) forms an unlikely alliance with naive Tracy (Irene Cara). Both go underground to try to escape being 
hunted by the police. But ultimately, Tracy and Scarlet are chased like animals by their own “friends,” especially ^ 
Rodney (Peter Fonda). Going underground proves as dangerous as showing their faces on the street. 

“Certain Fury” is more than certain entertainment. It’s positively arresting. Now on videocassette. NEW WORLD VIDED 






Feedback 


satisfied. And to the staff of VIDEO: 
Keep up the excellent work on a really 
fine publication. I’m satisfied! 

David Skibba 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 

As a videophile with a modest equipment 
collection consisting of Beta Hi-Fi, VHS 
Hi-Fi, CED, and most recently a Pio¬ 
neer CLD-900 LV/CD player, I no long¬ 
er consider Beta vs. VHS. Now, laser is 
it! With the inability to record as a minor 
setback, it is superior to all other 
fomats. What brought me to this conclu¬ 
sion is my recent purchase of The Cot¬ 
ton Club. Even disregarding the digital 
soundtrack, the picture is breathtaking. 
At one point in a tapdance scene you can 
see the splinters in the woodwork of the 
floor, not to mention detail in costumes 
and faces (Richard Gere’s crinkles). The 
color is theater-quality. My hat’s off to 
Mitsubishi (who made my 45-inch pro¬ 
jection set). Pioneer, and Embassy. 

Gabriel Bazurto 

Tucson, Ariz. 

Making the Grade 

I would like to comment on the picture 
quality of prerecorded tapes. All those 
I’ve viewed are grainy, full of dropouts, 
and almost all have imperfections such 
as flicker or sound loss. While we are 
charged up to $90 for programs on 


tape, the tape is always low-grade. For 
such steep prices I feel high-grade or 
super-high-grade tape should be used. 
Even Gone with the Wind is duplicated 
on low-grade tape (albeit low-grade 
Maxell tape). I understand Embassy is 
putting an anticopying signal on The Cot¬ 
ton Club.The video labels’ time would be 
better spent getting a better playback 
picture on their videocassette releases. 

Myron Shulman 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Sucker Punch 

The letter from Jose Suarez [“Who’s the 
Sucker,” “Feedback,” April 1985] gave 
me a good laugh. The man was in near¬ 
hysteria. He’s a prime example of the 
American myth that bigger is better. 
Nonsense! I’m happy with my Beta 
VCR. Anyhow, Beta is not dying. It just 
sits quietly to the side constantly creat¬ 
ing innovations—and as soon as one is 
announced, the VHS people jump on the 
bandwagon and come out with a similar 
feature. 

Kenneth Hall 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Don't Squeeze It 

It seems even broadcast-TV viewers 
now have to contend with time compres¬ 
sion. This unethical practice has even 
spread to public television. The Mary¬ 


land Center for Public Broadcasting has 
been time-compressing programming 
during its March fund drive; for ex¬ 
ample, the last episode of The Jewel in 
the Crown ran a breathtaking 11 percent 
fast, or 54 seconds of running time per 
minute of real-time program. This not 
only degraded picture and sound but dis¬ 
torted pacing and cut out closed 
captions—all this so air personalities 
could spend more time telling us what a 
quality operation they are! Time com¬ 
pression is easy to detect. If the picture 
hops up and down slightly (by one 
scanning line) at a regular pace of two to 
eight hops per second, or if horizontal 
lines blur, then clear up at that rate, the 
program is probably being sped up. If 
more viewers recognized and objected 
to this form of chiseling, maybe we 
would see less of it. 

Harold W. Cornelius 
Arlington, Va. 

Eros 3, Judgment 2 

For years I have quietly sat on the side¬ 
lines as those of the tunnel-vision per¬ 
suasion have called names and made 
threats regarding adult entertainment. I 
must take exception, though, to Ted 
Bamum’s May 1985 “Feedback” letter 
[“Eros in Judgement”]. VIDEO Maga¬ 
zine is indeed serving its readers’ best 
interests or I wouldn’t be a subscriber. 


Discwashen 

The clear choice for video care. 


Tape oxides can build up 
on your VCR tape heads. 
Result? Fuzzy picture, 
nnushy sound. The 
answer? Discwasher 
Video Head Cleaner. It’s 
a revolutionary, patent- 
pending, non-abrasive dry 


cleaning system. The 
cleaning is thorough, 
removing impurities from 
both video and audio 
heads along the entire 
path-safely With no 
harmful chemical solvents. 
Use Discwasher regularly 


to maintain picture and 
sound clarity-and to pro¬ 
tect your VCR from costly 
repairs. You can trust 
Discwasher, leader in the 
technology of audio and 
video care. 




The sound and sight come through clean and clear. 

discwasher 

1407 North Providence Road, RO. Box 6021, Columbia, MO 65205 


For additional information, circle No. 24 on Reader Sen/ice Card. 












intemiiit this magazine 
to Mi^ you this important Nerd 



’ You think you’re being 
I interrupted? Im^ine how Joe 
(Cameron Dye of “Valley Girl”) 
and “Mother” (Tim Robbins 
of “The Sure Thing”) feel. 
They’re out on a fraternity 
vacation with Wendell Tvedt 
(Stephen Geoffreys of “Heaven 
Help Us”), the ultimate 
nerd. 

The hi-jinx and low jinx 
begin when everyone tries to 
score with beautiful but un¬ 
interested Ashley. 

As the story 
develops, surprisingly, 

Wendell does, too. He 
picks up a girl in a disco, 
falls through a window, 

' befuddles a police chief 
, and, eventually, 
i befriends Ashley. 

* So come along for 
a “Fraternity Vacation.” 

But hurry. The nerd’s 
already out. 


NEW WORLD VIDEO 

Now on videocassette. 

For additional Information, circle No. 25 on Reader Service Card. 
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Feedback 

Bamum has lost sight of the fact that if 
something is video-related, it certainly 
does belong in VIDEO Magazine. 

Robert Westerbeck 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Of the video publications I subscribe to, 
yours is the worst as far as adult ads go. 
The ads for X-rated tapes and assorted 
services are a bit much. If these ads are 
not tamed, you will have my subscription 
cancellation. L. R. 

Bloomington, Ill. 


I have but one thing to say in response 
to Ted Bamum’s letter—Amen! 

Allen Johnson 
Spartansburg, S.C. 

This is in response to Ted Bamum’s let¬ 
ter. You do serve the best interests of 
most of your readers and your magazine 
by accepting all responsible ads for video 
products. Adult videos are an important 
part of the video industry and deserve 
the right to advertise in video maga¬ 
zines. Other magazines have eliminated 


The SestMme Catalogue 
You’ve Ever Owned... 

Or Your Money Back. 


introducing the first movie 
catalogue with a point of 
view. 

Reading most other video catalogues 
you get the feeling that every movie is 
a great classic that “can’t be missed.” 
But you know that's not true and so do 
we. Every movie listed in our brand 
new catalogue comes with a review 
that tells you the truth. Some reviews 
will make you laugh, others may make 
you angry. But their honesty and 
down-to-earth style will make shopping 
for movies almost as much fun as 
watching them. If you’re tired of run-of- 
the-Hollywood-mill hype— you’ll find 
our catalogue a breath of fresh air. 

The most interesting selection 
you ever laid eyes on. 

New Video’s buying department 
searches through over 150 different 
sources looking for movies worth own¬ 
ing. Each month hundreds of movies 
are released. Quite frankly, most of 
these videocassettes are, to put it nice¬ 
ly, junk. But through it all, our staff of 
movie lovers has come up with the 
most interesting selection you’ll ever 
want to see. Sure, many of them never 
won an Oscar— but they caught our 


attention and we think they'll catch 
yours. New Video is known (and, this 
is not an overstatement) throughout the 
world as “the Source” for foreign films, 
cult movies, and hard-to-find classics. 

If it’s on video and worth seeing, you’ll 
find it here. Period. 

Our Ironclad Unconditional 
Here, Take Your Money 
Back— Guarantee 

Our catalogue costs $3.50. Some of our 
competitors offer theirs for free. Others 
charge more. But the truth is, there is 
no comparison. If you enjoy video, 
you’ll enjoy it more with our “one-of-a- 
kind” catalogue. Use the form below 
and order your catalogue today. If you 
do not agree that this is, by far, the 
most interesting $3.50 investment 
you’ve ever made— write us for a 
prompt, courteous refund. 'You have 
sixty-days to make up your mind— it 
may take you that long to go through 
all the reviews! 


stores have been rated 
as one of the top 
twelve in America. 
When you visit 
New York, visit 



Send $3.50 in check, m.o. or cash to: New Video (Dept. VM-1), 276 Third Ave, N.Y.C. 10010 

NEW VIDEO 

village: 90 University Piece at 12tti Street, NYC 10003 (212) 243 0400. West Village: 44 Greenwich Avenue between 
6lh & 7th Avenues, NYC 10011 (212) 675'6600. Gramercy Park: 276 Thirb Avenue at 22nd Street, NYC 10010 (212) 4767400 

All stores open 7 days. j 
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such ads; don’t follow in the footsteps of 
their failures. Keep up the good work. 

Dennis McDonald 

San Antonio, Tex. 

One of your readers was upset by adult 
advertising in the back of VIDEO Maga¬ 
zine; I am not of similar mind. I do not 
agree that similar advertising can easily 
be found elsewhere and I do not believe 
that adult advertising is inappropriate in 
your publication. I do, however, feel that 
lewd photos and sensationalistic head¬ 
lines should be toned down for tastefdl- 
ness to avoid offending sensitive read- 

Edward Smothers 
Cottage Grove, Ore. 


Time's Up 

I have a question. I rented a copy of 
Against All Odds to show at a party. 

Many of us had seen it in the theaters. 
When we viewed the tape, we were dis¬ 
appointed. The lovemaking scene in the 
ruins was short—much shorter than any 
of us remembered. I know some movies 
are not released on tape uncut, but I 
didn’t think a movie this popular would be 
cut. Are our imaginations running away 
with us or has this movie been cut? Is this 
a common practice? If it is, how can you 
be guaranteed that you’ve gotten what 
you paid for—the theatrical release you 
first saw? If I’d bought this tape. I’d be 
angry. Laura Ross 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Unless the package claims a program to be 
the uncut version, consumers must fend 
for themselves. One way to do this is to 
consult Leonard Maltin’s TV Movies 
1985-86 or Leslie Halliwell's Film Guide 
for running time and comparing that with 
the running time listed on the tape or disc. 
In justice to the tape producers, though, 
there is an increasing practice to release 
movies uncut even when they weren’t given 
a fair chance in that form in theatrical 
showings. Warner has done this with Ser¬ 
gio Leone's Once Upon a Time in Amer¬ 
ica, for instance, and MGMIUA with 
Michael Cimino’s Heaven’s Gate. 

Erratum 

In Frank Lovece’s "Zworykin v. Farns¬ 
worth" (August 1985), a sentence on 
page 117 referred to "a Patent Office re¬ 
fusal that reversed an appeal to a federal 
court. ” The phrase should have read, "a 
Patent Office refusal that was reversed by 
an appeal to a federal court. ” We regret 
the editing error. 


VIDEO welcomes your comments and questions. 
Due to the volume of mail we receive, however, it 
is not possible to send personal replies: please do 
not include self-addressed envelopes with letters. 
All letters published may be edited for clarity and 
space. Address correspondence to Feedback, 
VIDEO Magazine, 460 West 34th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10001. 






















%o(m. 
Bang Bang; 

But41iit-Hnt. 


H is name’s Rebel, and he’s 
after Christie, who aban¬ 
doned him years before. But 
when he and his motorcycle 
gang terrorize Christie and her 
pacifist friends, the victims 
soon become the vengeful ones. 
Can justice prevail even against 
the worst brutalities? 



C apt. Wishbone Cutter (Joe 
Don Baker) has watched the 
Civil War claim his home and 
family. He seeks new life by 
searching for hidden treasure. 
What he finds is an unknown 
evil presence. Orphan Drucilla 
Wilcox (Sondra Locke); an 
Indian guide; a geologist (Slim 
Pickens); and Cutter must 
weigh death against treasure. 


E ric is a 12-year-old boy 
willing to risk his life for the 
life of his wild pet cougar. The 
problem is that Eric must also 
risk the wrath of his father 
along with that of a group of 
hunters. Love, courage and 
understanding piay a big part 
in making this a heartwarming 
family classic. 



For additiorral information, circle No. 26 on 


D one in an ultra-realistic 
style, this story portrays 
the lives of two of West Point’s 
All-American Football greats 
"Doc"Blanchard and Glenn 
Davis, playing themselves. Live 
footage highlights the story of 
these legendary players, forced 
to choose between the Academy 
and lucrative pro careers. When 
they tangle with gamblers, the 
spirit of West Point is at stake. 
Among the stars are Tom 
Harmon and Alan Hale. 
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New Products 



Marantz Returns with 
3 Audio/Video Systems 

Years ago Marantz, a brand name 
heavily identified with audio products, 
brought out a unique VCR with split- 
track stereo and Dolby G noise reduc¬ 
tion. The idea of Dolby C VHS stereo 
never caught on, but Marantz is back in 
the video arena with—among other 
things—these three audio/video sys¬ 
tems. 

The most fully equipped of these is 
the AV150CD system, based around the 
MR250 25-inch monitor/receiver, with 
comb filter for optimum image resolution 
and MTS capability for broadcast stereo 
reception as well as 134-channel ca¬ 
ble-ready tuning. The VCR is a VHS Hi- 
Fi model, the Marantz VR550, which al¬ 
so includes Dolby B noise reduction and 
four-head design for noise-free special 
effects. The VCR has its own 140-chan¬ 
nel MTS tuner as well as an 8-event/21- 
day timer and 12-function wireless re¬ 
mote control. Included in the system are 
both the CD 150 Compact Disc player 
and the TT251 direct-drive turnta¬ 
ble—not to mention the SD255 
audio-cassette deck, a dual-transport 
model with both Dolby B and C noise 
reduction. The system’s speakers are 
driven by the TA150 amp/AM/FM tuner. 

Also incorporating the CD-150 CD 
player is the AVllOCD system. Though 
it uses the same monitor/receiver as 
above, the VCR here is the VR450, with 
105-channel tuning, 4-event/21-day tim¬ 
er, and 12-function wireless remote. 


Other components include the 110-watt 
TITIO amp/tuner, TT151 turntable, 
SD155 dual audio-cassette deck, SP1250 
speakers, and AVRIO cabinet. 

The AV70LS system (pictured)— 
same monitor, no CD player—is based 
around the VR250 Dolby B stereo VHS 
VCR. It contains the TA70 amp/tuner, 
which delivers 70 watts per channel. 

The audio-cassette deck is again the 
SD155, while the turntable is the 
TT151, a belt-driven model. The cabinet 
and speakers are the same as in the pre¬ 
vious system. Those speakers (SP1250), 
by the way, are a three-way system 
with 12-inch woofer, 5-inch midrange, 
and 3-inch tweeter. 

Prices: AV150CD, $3499.95; 
AVllOCD, $2999.95; AV70LS, 
$2499.95.^ 

2 NEC VHS Models Can 
Adapt to MTS Reception 

Two new VHS models from NEC— 
the first manufacturer to sell both Beta 
and VHS under a single brand name— 
are both linear-track Dolby stereo mod¬ 
els with provision for adding MTS (mul¬ 
tichannel TV sound) as an outboard op¬ 
tion. 

The N-912EU offers a three-head de¬ 
sign for noiseless special effects (to un¬ 
derstand exactly what this means, see 
our “Videoheads Revisited” story in the 
August 1985 issue), while the N-902EU 
is a two-head model. The 912 also has a 
4-event/21-day timer, while the 902 of¬ 


fers a more modest two events in its 
timer. Otherwise they are similar. 

Both have 105-channel cable-ready 
tuners, multiplex jack for adding the 
MTS decoder (FA-84), 16 channel pre¬ 
sets, picture search at seven times nor¬ 
mal speed, and 31-function audio/video 
wireless remote control. A mirror helps 
the user monitor the status of the run¬ 
ning tape pack, and a videotape/head 
protection system automatically places 
the machine in playback or recording 
mode after five minutes in still or pause 
mode. Each VCR also has auto rewind. 

Prices: N-912EU, $699; N-902EU, 
$659; FA-84 MTS adapter, $99. 



NEC N-902EU 


for addiitional information. 

Mitsubishi VHS Hi-Fi Is 
Full-Featured Machine 

Mitsubishi’s HS-430UE is a four-head 
VHS Hi-Fi VCR with all the requisite 
goodies. Among its more prominent fea¬ 
tures are built-in circuitry for MTS (mul¬ 
tichannel TV sound) reception, on¬ 
screen display for timer-programming 
and tape-handling functions, and an inte¬ 
grated wireless remote control that 
sends out marching orders to a variety 
of Mitsubishi TVs as well as the VCR. 

This VCR’s search function works in 
two speeds; it also provides frame ad¬ 
vance, still frame, and variable slow mo¬ 
tion. Quick cue index search finds de¬ 
sired program segments in a hurry. Tun¬ 
ing can be either via direct access or 
scan (the latter with channel memory to 
skip those unused or unusable stations). 
An end-warning indicator warns when 
the end of the tape is coming up. 

Price: $1100. 

circle No. 149 on Reader Service Card. 

MTS Comes to GoldStar 
With New 25-Inch TV 

Model CMT-2525 is GoldStar’s first 
25-inch TV to include a stereo decoder 
for MTS (multichannel television sound). 















FOR THE COST OF SEEIHG IT ONCE 

IIICTSil AC 


Advance Bonus: 

SAVE UP TO $50 MORE! 

... by ordering a second movie right n( 
Any movie listed in this ad-yours for 
just $29.95 plus shipping and handling 
on videocassette. See couoon below. 


CBS VIDEO CLUB 

1400 North Fruitridge Avenue, Terre Haute, IN 47811 


Now you can own any movie here for 
just $4.95 with membership in the CBS 
Video Club! That's less than the price of a 
single movie ticket, less than the price of 
most rentals, and it’s yours for keeps! 

Choose from the best, too. The Empire 
Strikes Back, Ronmncing the Stone, Splash 
and more. There’s no membership fee, and 
you don’t have to buy a lot of movies. 

Just two more within the next year. 

The movies you order will be mailed 
and billed at regular Club prices which 
currently range from $39.95 to $79.95 
per cassette-plus shipping and handling. 
(Extra-long films and specials may cost 
a bit more.) 

■onus PLAM-SAYE 50% 

After buying two movies at regular Club 
prices in the next year, you can cancel. Or 
stay with us and save even more under our 
Bonus Plan. With each movie you buy, the 
plan currently allows you to help yourself to 
another movie of equd value or less at 50% 
off. Md right nc 
seetneAdvance 


If )rou want the Director’s Selection, 
don’t do a thing. It will arrive automatically. 

If you prefer an alternate title, or none at all, 
just return the card always provided by the 
date specified. 

You’ll always have two full weeks to decide. 
And a toll-free number to call if you have any 
questions or service requests. (If you ever re¬ 
ceive a tape that you had less than two weeks 
to consider, send it back at our expense.) 

Join today and we’ll send your movie for 
just $4.95, along with details of how the Club 
works. If you’re not satisfied, return every¬ 
thing witlm 10 days for a full, prompt refund 
—no further obligation. 

For faster service, use your credit 
card and our toll-free number to order. 

Just call 1-800-457-0866 (in Indiana 
1-800-742-1200). Or mail coupon. 


60 TOP HITS TO CHOOSE FROM 

TITLE 

NUMBEr 

TITLE 

SEUCTION 

TITLE 

SEJ.^CTI0N 









CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF THE 

THIRD KIND-Special Edition 

1510012 









KARATE KIO 




6REYST0KE-Tiie Legend o! Tenan. 

Lord of the Apes 

6045M2 

















& THE SUNDANCE KID 

0517302 
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HlOH ROAD TO CHINA 
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Note: CBS Video Club reserves the right to reject any apjrfi* 
cation or cancel any membership. Oi^er limited to continental 
U.S. (exdu(^g Alaska). Applicable sah. 























































New Products 


The unit capitalizes on this capability by 
adding a built-in stereo amplifier and a 
pair of two-way sidb-mounted speakers. 
It can tune in 139 channels, including 
some cable channels, and offers a 



full-function wireless remote control that 
can be lifted out of a special holding tray 
at the bottom right. A stereo headphone 
jack is also provided. 

Price: $749.95. 


For additional information, 
circie No. 150 on Reader Service Card. 

Proton Video Tuner 
Includes MTS Capability 

The Proton 601T is a 139-channel 
stereo video tuner with MTS circuitry 
for two-channel broadcast reception. It 
also offers FM simulcast compatibility, a 
simultaneous view/record function, and 
many inputs and outputs: three pair of 
audio/video inputs, four pair of audio/vid¬ 
eo outputs (with one set of variable au¬ 
dio outputs). Bass, treble, and balance 
controls are also provided. 

Price: $450. 



circle No. 152 on Reader Service Card. 


Sansui CinemaSurround 
Offers 4 Mode Options 

CinemaSurround is Sansui’s name for 
surround sound. As embodied in the 
Sansui DS-77 CinemaSurround audio/vid¬ 
eo processor, it needn’t be a costly con¬ 
cept to incorporate into your audio/video 
system—two separate 10-watt stereo 
amplifiers built into the unit eliminate the 
need to use unusually efficient and/or 
powered speakers. 

Four switches select different modes, 
one of which simulates a stereo signal 
from a mono input and three of which 
provide various four-channel options. 

The Theater position takes advantage of 
Dolby Surround and similar movie-en¬ 
coding systems preserved on pre¬ 
recorded material. The Disco position 
provides a different kind of four-channel 
effect—presumably one more suitable 
for music videos. The Hall position simu¬ 
lates the acoustic dynamics of a concert 
hall. 

Price: $350. 

circle No. 153 on Reader Service Card. 




Hitachi's Latest Camera: 
Baby Boomer 

Palmsize video cameras are becoming 
more sophisticated. An example of the 
newest of this new breed is the Hitachi 
VKC-1600 (also mentioned in this issue’s 
“What’s New” story). This solid-state 
model can produce pictures in light as 
low as 10 lux (at 25 IRE). 

Weighing just over two pounds, the 
unit sports auto white balance, focus, 
and iris. The fl.2 lens offers 6X zoom 
with macro function for closeups. The 
one-inch black &'white electronic view¬ 
finder has three LED displays for bat¬ 
tery, light level, and recording. The 
16()0 also contains a built-in om¬ 
nidirectional electret-condenser micro¬ 
phone. 

Price: $895. 


You Can See Clearly Now 
With Amaray Tape Cases 

For those miscellaneous tapes floating 
around without protective boxes—or for 


those expensive prerecorded programs 



that come in shoddy open-ended card¬ 
board slipcases—Amaray has found the 
right kind of home. Amaray’s Super 
Clear VideoBank is a transparent poly¬ 
propylene casing that eliminates the 
need for external labeling (the labels bn 
the top and spine of the cassette itself 
will show through)—while still protecting 
valuable tapes from dust, heat, smoke, 
or sudden impact. A hub-and-ring locking 
mechanism keeps tape reels and cas¬ 
sette shell from moving inside the case, 
keeping the tape pack stable for safest 
storage. 

Price: $1.99 each. 

circle No. 154 on Reader Service Card. 

Cool-Lux Power Belts Offer 
Increased Running Time 

Two new 12-volt DC power belts 
from Cool-Lux use a new type of gel cell 
from Panasonic, increasing running time 
per rated ampere-hour over previous 
models. The Olympic L-20 is rated for 
20 AH and the L-13 for 13 AH. 

Other new features on the belts are 
solid-state voltage monitoring and a 
built-in charger—Cool-Lux added them 
after finding that many users were drop¬ 
ping their belts (harming the convention¬ 
al voltage meters previously used) or 
misplacing their chargers. Housing all 
the components are foam-lined compart¬ 
ments attached to a belt of black nylon. 
The belts’ inner lining is a softer materi¬ 
al, and a full-length zipper provides ac¬ 
cess to all compartments, while double 
operating tabs allow opening the zipper 
from either end or anyplace in between. 
The belts adjust for waist sizes from 32 
to 47 inches and have quick-release 
buckles. 

Prices: n.a. 




For additional information. 

Gemini Converts Old TVs 
To Remote-Control Use 

The Gemini AD6000 provides re- 
mote-control operation of TV oil/off, 
channel selection, and fine tuning. The 
microprocessor-controlled unit offers 
60-channel tuning, and the remote oper¬ 
ates up to 25 feet away from the receiv¬ 
er. The converter duplicates all remote 
functions on its front panel, which also 
has an LED digital channel display, read¬ 
able in any light, according to the manu¬ 
facturer. The AD6000 connects to most 
TVs without need for special tools. 

Price: not available. 

circie No. 156 on Reader Service Card. 














ProjectionW just got 
bigger and smaller 



at the same time. 


There's big news on TV today—NEC's new 46" rear-screen video projector. Its giant screen is a full 32% bigger 
than our current best-seller. But don't let the screen size fool you. We've actually reduced the depth of the set to a mere 
21". So instead of dominating your decor, it blends in gracefully. 

While anyone can make a bigger-looking picture, it took NEC to make the bigger picture look better. Liquid- 
cooled tubes and fast f/1.0 lenses give the PJ-4600EN increased brightness. And comb filters extract the last ounce of 
resolution from your program. 

If your hunger for great video is only exceeded by your thirst for great audio, you'll appreciate the built-in stereo 
and bilingual TV decoder, stereo amplifier and two-way stereo speakers. If you want to watch more than just TV you'll 
be happy to know that the PJ-4600EN is a full-fledged receiver/monitor. With a complete complement of video, audio 
and antenna inputs and outputs. 

If you have an eye for convenience, you'll enjoy the cable-ready quartz synthesized tuner with 142 channels and a 
remote control with every function you could rationally require. 

If you'd like a giant NEC projector for a smaller room, you'll love the 40" PJ-4000EN and 
37" PJ-3700EN. In any size, NEC takes up the least room and gives you the biggest picture. 

And that's no small achievement. 

NEC Corporation 


NEC 


7,(312)228-5900. 


For additional information, circle No. 27 

















New Products 



Vidicraft SEG Provides 
Lots of Wipe Options 

With features including a whole var¬ 
iety of wipes as well as direct cuts, pre¬ 
viewing, and fade-to-black, Vidicraft’s 
SEG-100 Special Effects Generator pro¬ 
vides the home videomaker with a num¬ 
ber of options in an easy-to-use package. 

Using one or two video sources the 
device can create more than two dozen 
standard wipe patterns, all adjustable for 
shape and size. Pattern transitions can 
vary from a soft halo border to sharp 
edges, and the unit mixes between 
sources with a wide range of color back¬ 
grounds including black. 

The 16-inch front panel contains five 
slide switches and eight pushbuttons. Lit 
pattern-select and LED indicators show 
the novice home videomaker what he’s 
doing in a way that’s easy to under¬ 
stand—as well as attractive. 

Price: $469.95. 

circle No. 157 on Reader Service Card. 

Azden's Video Debut 
Is Wireless Microphone 

The first video product from Azden, 
the U.S. subsidiary of Japan Piezo, is 
the WMS-10 wireless remote micro¬ 
phone transmitter/receiver for video 
cameras. It consists of a transmitter 
with microphone, and a receiver that 
picks up the transmitted signal and feeds 
it to the video camera. The WMS-10 has 



a pair of channels on two different fre¬ 
quencies—switchable, so the user can 
pick the one with strongest reception. 

The transmitter clips to a belt or else¬ 
where, and its miniature microphone has 
a butterfly clip that can attach onto vari¬ 
ous articles of clothing. The microphone 
comes with a windscreen. The receiver 
fits into the camera’s shoe, connects into 
the microphone jack, and includes an 
earphone for monitoring. 

Price: $150. 



Defeat Pesky Sparks 
With 'Static Buster' 

And now for something completely dif¬ 
ferent. Carter Craft’s Static Buster is a 
disc with a self-adhesive backing that at¬ 
taches to a wall or other surface near 
your video or computer equipment. 
Touch the pressure-sensitive surface 
and the grounded device will drain any 
static electricity that may be in your 
body. Then you can handle your equip¬ 
ment without the mild shock or other 
side effects that result from touching 
electronic equipment while charged up, 
so to speak. 

Sound irrelevant? If your home 
doesn’t have the dry air and abundance 
of rugs that tend to generate static 
electricity, maybe so. But if you’ve been 
getting those little shocks here and 
there, learn from the experience of one 
of our editors. He was playing a pre¬ 
recorded movie tape—one without the 
erasure-prevention tab removed, howev¬ 
er, due to the carelessness of some 
nameless duplication worker. A spark 
flew from his finger to the VCR he was 
about to pause in the middle of the mov¬ 
ie. Though his finger was nowhere near 
the Record button, the machine’s short- 
circuited control panel shifted into the 
recording mode—erasing five seconds 
of the film before he could wrench out 
the AC plug. 

Price: $7.95. 

For additional information, 
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□ Enclosed Is $5 cash, check or money order ($10 outside USA—in US funds only). Send me your new 
video catalog, plus periodic updates of new releases and sale items. 

O Enclosed is $8.50. Please Include your adult video catalog. I am over 18 years old. 


Now Showing 
New 1985 Edition 


They were video buffs in se 
of selection perfection. 

It was an impossible quest. 
Until they discovered . . . 


Star-Studded Cast of 

1000’S & 1000’s of Video Titles 
on VHS, BETA, CEO & Laserdisc 
Nobody Has More! ^-01 

Featuring 

• The Classics (and Not-So-Classicsn*.^ 

• Foreign Films • Rarities • How-To’s )h 

i * Nostalgic TV Shows • New Releases.^ 

• Music Videos • Documentaries 
x;~f,Silent Films • And Countless Others'v 


Order ntSfmr you’IMSscover tha 

We’re The Movie 


Written, Produced am 

Movies Uniimited 

ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE 
FROM ONE OF AMERICA’S 
OLDEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
HOME VIDEO SERVICES 


On^$5QQ 

(Catalog fees refunded with first orddiVs«^^ 

Like adult movies? Enclose an additional^ : 
$3.50 for our huge Adult Video Catalog. 


MOVIES unlimited: 


New Products _ 

VDO-Pak Power Supply 
Is for New Portables 

The VDO-Pak VP-12 mini power sup¬ 
ply is designed for use with the new 
generation of VCRs and cameras. The 
one-pound unit is rated at 1.2 amps and 
consists of a 12-volt DC transformer en¬ 
cased in heavy-duty plastic. The output 
should be enough to power a low-power 
VCR and camera both at once. The male 
AC connector is a three-prong plug and 
the output is a cigarette-lighter socket. 
The unit comes with a one-year warran¬ 
ty- 


I 


circle No. 160 on Reader Service Card. 

Visual Departures Makes 
Flexioc Cable Ties 

You may think you don’t need cable 
ties—but then, you probably don’t know 
how much easier life would be with them 
if you have a big system or a growing 
one. Among other reasons to use them, 
bunching together AC cables and keep¬ 
ing them away from signal carrying ca¬ 
bles can reduce interference. 

Visual Departures’ Flexioc cable ties 
are made of nylon with a tensile strength j 
of 50 pounds. Each 10-inch strip is ' 

self-locking, and has a ribbed backing | 

that allows diameter adjustments of up 
to 2-3/4 inches and secures the bundle 
until release. 

Price: $7 (package of 20). 












































Introducing Sanyo Super Beta. 

The video recorder that brings you 20% closer to reality. 



The Sanyo Super Beta 7250 
VCR delivers a pic t ure so true to 
life?, it practically jumps out at 
you. A picture that's a full 20% 
sharper, with finer reproduction 
of detail and texture than any 
VHS system ever made. It's even 
better than regular Beta 


systems.The resolutic^n yc3u get 
with Sanyo Super Beta is so 
life-like if brings every detail 
of a dragonfly's wing, every 
texture nature has to offer 
infcj clearer focus. Fcjr a picture 
that stays remarkably sharper, 
clearer, and more intense from 


edit to edit, generation to 
generation. 

A picture that combines with 
the superior 80dB dynamic 
range of our Beta Hi-Fi to bring 
you a sight and sound 
experience that is a giant leap 
closer to life itself. 


@SANYO 
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PLAYHOUSE 


FAMILY ENTERTAINMENT YOU CAN TRUST. 


For additiortal information, circie No. 31 on Reader Service Card. 













Fine Tuning 

Your Video Questions Answered 


by Roderick 
Woodcock 


Knock Knock 

Q I have a problem with my 
Zenith VR-9800 portable 
VCR. When I rewind the 
tape, I get a knocking and 
whishing noise. It fast for¬ 
wards OK and records fine. It 
even searches in reverse with 
a minimal amount of noise. I 
just had all the guide pins re¬ 
placed. What is my problem? 
Thank you. 

Edward Caracciolo 
Harbor Isle, N.Y. 

A Unfortunately, you’re go¬ 
ing to have to take your 
machine back into the shop 
for additional adjustment or 
repair. I’ve noticed the same 
problem on several different 
machines based on the same 
chassis design, including a 
Zenith VR-9775 table model, 
Sony SL-2500, and Sony SL- 
2000 portable. Evidently the 
amount of winding torque ap¬ 
plied to the direct-drive re¬ 
wind motor is insufficient, 
and the irregular speed at 
which it rotates causes the 
tape back-tension control as¬ 
sembly (a spring-loaded arm 
on the left side of the ma¬ 
chine) to vibrate and pulse in 
and out, creating the noise. 

The problem can be cor¬ 
rected, of course, but not by 
you. If this difficulty devel¬ 
oped after you had the guide 
pins in the VCR replaced, 
you’ll just have to spring for 


another repair bill. On the 
other hand, if you’re certain 
it was like this when the ear¬ 
lier work was carried out, 
the problem should have 
been noticed by the service¬ 
man and drawn to your atten¬ 
tion at the time so he could 
have fixed it then. If this is 
the case, you shouldn’t have 
to pay as high a rate for this 
subsequent repair. 

Shell Game 

Q I own a Sanyo VCR and 
have tried all of the major 
brands of Beta tape on the 
market. In doing so, I’ve no¬ 
ticed that almost all Beta 
manufacturers make their 
tapes with only a round win¬ 
dow on the left to indicate how 
much tape is left, rather than 
with two windows to show 
how much tape has been used 
as well. I find this inconve¬ 
nient. Fortunately, TDK and 
Kodak have the good sense to 
make their Beta tapes with 
windows showing both reels 
(like VHS and audio cas¬ 
settes). I’m only going to buy 
Kodak and TDK tape from 
now on until the other compa¬ 
nies start to make their shells 
the same way. 

Barry Lapidus 
Brooklyn, N. V. 

A Fair enough Barry, but it 
seems dogmatic to ex¬ 
clude all those other fine 
brands just on the basis of 
the cassette shell. In reality, 
only TDK uses the two-win¬ 
dow Beta shell (Kodak buys 
its tape and shells from 
TDK; what type of shell it 
will use when it ultimately 
makes its own tape isn’t 
known yet). All the other Be¬ 
ta tape makers are following 


the one-window shell design 
that originated with Sony 
back in 1975 when the Be- 
tamax format first went on 
sale. 

I will concede there are 
some advantages to seeing 
how much tape is on both the 
takeup and supply spools. 

But with the growing num¬ 
bers of front-load decks that 
swallow the tape and conceal 
it completely from view when 
used, the advantages are be¬ 
ginning to disappear. A few 
front-loading decks have win¬ 
dows to let you peer at the 
cassette inside, but even 
here, sometimes the design 
of the front-loading mecha¬ 
nism obscures a complete 
view of the two reels. 


Hello Label 

Q I always read your “Fine 
Tuning’ column first and 
have found it answers a lot of 
my questions. Here's a tip I 
hope you’ll pass along to your 
readers. When videocassettes 
first appeared on the market, 
they came with self-adhesive 
labels which were easy to type 
!. Now, however, a lot of la¬ 
bels are made with a 
waxy-coated paper that’s diffi¬ 
cult to type on. I finally fig¬ 
ured out that the waxy paper 
is designed to reduce paper 
flaking and dust, which are 
harmful to tapes. But how 
’.n you type on them? I final¬ 
ly called an IBM representa¬ 
tive who told me to use IBM’s 
Tech-HI ribbon. It’s the one 
with the blue leader and blue 


spindle and is available for 
the Selectric H typewriter. 

IBM makes a cover-up correc¬ 
tion tape as well. You can use 
it to t^e labels for computer 
diskettes as well, which also 
seem to be made from waxy- 
coated paper. 

George A. Davis 
Los Angeles, Calif 

A Thanks for the tip, 

George. Just for the rec¬ 
ord, IBM also makes the 
Tech-III ribbon for many of 
its other typewriters as well, 
including the more recent 
Electronic Selectrics using 
the ribbon-cassette system. 

A call to an IBM Product 
Center will quickly determine 
if IBM makes a Tech-III rib¬ 
bon for specific models of 
IBM typewriter. 

Electriquette 

Q I now have a Panasonic 
PV-1730 VHS Hi-Fi unit 
and a PV-8600 portable with 
Dolby stereo. I’m going to get 
a PV-9600 portable Hi-Fi ma¬ 
chine soon. When copying 
tapes from one deck to anoth¬ 
er, when should I use the Dol¬ 
by circuit, and on which ma¬ 
chine?—on the player, the re¬ 
corder, or both? Also, which 
machine should I use as the 
player and which as the re¬ 
corder? Bob Steiner 

Detroit, Mich. 

A OK, Bob, you’ve got 
three machines now— 
two Hi-Fi and one regular 
Dolby. I’d confine copying to 
the PV-1730 and PV-9600 
since they’re both Hi-Fi ma¬ 
chines. Either one can play 
either Hi-Fi or Dolby stereo, 
depending on how the master 



















The most important part 
of your video recorder is your 


video recorder cost a pretty penny. 

Still, the quality of the picture you get out of it depends a great 
on the quality of the video tape you put into it. 

So you want a video tape with colors that stay tme and sound 
quality that never lies. 

You want a video tape that looks as good on extended playing 
time as it does on standard. 

You want a video tape that keeps its quality through hundreds 
of replays. 

You want a video tape that stands up to all the 
tricks your recorder can do, like freeze-frame and slow 
motion. You want a video tape made so well it won’t 
endanger those valuable recording heads that make your 
machine so expensive in the first place. 

What you want, in short, is Fuji video tape. 

Because if you want to get the best out 
of your video recorder, it only makes sense to 
put the best into it. 


FUJI. 


Nobody gives you better performance. 


©1984 Fuji Photo Film U.S.A., Inc., Magnetic 


' 10118 





Fine Tuning 

tape has been recorded. You can select 
either the linear or Hi-Fi channels or 
both (in the Mbc position), depending on 
which signals you want to record on the 
copy tape. 

If the original tape is encoded with 
Dolby noise reduction, switch on that 
feature at the playback deck. If you want 
to Dolbyize the copy tape (when record¬ 
ing onto the linear-track audio channels), 
then turn on the Dolby circuit at the re¬ 
corder. 

Since both machines use Panasonic’s 
Tech-4 video-head system, either can 
serve as player or recorder. Normally, if 
one of the two decks in a dubbing setup 
has wider video heads. I’d recommend 
that it be used as the recorder to maxi¬ 
mize the video quality of the dub. In this 
case, however, the video-head configu¬ 
rations are identical. If you intend to edit 
as you go, test both machines to see 
which makes the cleanest edits and use 
that as the recorder. I’ve discovered 
that the editing quality of many VCRs is 
variable, with considerable variation from 
one machine to another, even if they’re 
identical models. 

Blinded by the Light 

Q l’ve read about the new anticopy sys¬ 
tems the major studios are employing 
on prerecorded tapes. Whenever I pur¬ 
chase a prerecorded tape I like to copy it 
for myself to save wear and tear on the 
original tape. Will I still be able to copy 
tapes with this new system using conven¬ 
tional equipment, or would I need a proc 
amp? 

G.D. 

Bay City, Mich. 

A Presumably, the new system you’ve 
heard about is the one invented by a 
California company called Macrovision, 
first applied by Embassy Home Enter¬ 
tainment on its May home-video release 
of The Cotton Club. The system relies 
on placing several intense white pulses 
in the vertical interval—the black bar 
you see whenever the vertical hold is 
misadjusted—so that the automatic 
gain-control (AGC) circuits of any VCR 
trying to copy the tape will suppress vid¬ 
eo levels to the point where the at¬ 
tempted copy will be dark and unwatch- 
able. 

The system works—up to a point. So 
far, at least, it only applies to VHS cas¬ 
settes, but could be extended to Beta 
releases later. It does, however, foil 
cross-format copying—VHS to Beta. In 
addition, while most consumer VCRs are 
equipped with AGC circuits that can’t be 
turned off, many industrial and profes¬ 
sional VCRs—the kind that would more 
likely be used by a hardcore video pi¬ 
rate—have defeatable AGC circuits that 
can get around the system. It’s too soon 
to determine whether this “improved” 


antipiracy system will prove to be an ef¬ 
fective deterrent to casual copying. 

Which is, of course, what you are do¬ 
ing. While you may feel that making a 
“backup” copy of a movie you’ve paid for 
is an innocent pastime, movie vendors 
would disagree. With VCR prices drop¬ 
ping and multiple VCR ownership on the 
rise, they are becoming disturbed at 
people renting a half-dozen movies on 
the weekend and copying them. If this 
new system is successful, a lot of that 
promiscuous cassette copying may 
stop—although professional pirates will 
always find a way around even the most 
sophisticated technological roadblocks. 

Dead Mode 

Q I recently purchased a Panasonic 
PK-450B camera. I own a PV-6000 
VCR. In the past, when using a friend’s 
camera, if I activated the Standby mode 
while in RecordIPause, the VCR would 
go into the Stop mode. But when I try the 
same procedure with my new camera, the 
tape remains threaded and the video drum . 
just stops rotating. I thought it would re- ' 
lease the tape after five minutes or so (the 
way the stilllpause releases when the VCR 
is attached to the tuner), but it didn’t. 

Does this new feature defeat the built-in 
five-minute pause release I’m used to? 

And will this "dead” recordipause 
mode hurt or damage either the vid¬ 
eo heads or tape? It seems to me that I 
could get the same effect just by unplug¬ 
ging the VCR from its power source. 

Richard Burdsal 
YokotaAB, Tokyo 

A The feature you describe is an im¬ 
provement over the older standby 
mode in that it enables you to turn off 
battery power to the VCR while leaving 
the tape threaded around the drum. This 
way, when you power up the VCR later 
to resume taping, you haven’t lost the 
position on the tape where you 
stopped recording. This method insures 
better scene-to-scene continuity and 
maximizes the effectiveness of the tran- i 
sition-editing feature found in the VCR. j 
On the other hand, the older method—in 
which the tape would simply unthread— 
would require you to rewind the tape 
slightly, play it back up to the end of the 
last scene, pause the tape, and re-enter 
the record/pause mode—all to get back 
to where you were when you finished 
taping. 

The only disadvantage of the newer 
method is that over a prolonged period 
of time (one or two days), the tape will 
likely pick up a few wrinkles from being 
laced around the drum. A slight wrinkle 
in the tape will show up in the form of a 
horizontal wave or curl that rolls through 
the picture fi'om top to bottom. Need¬ 
less to say, if you anticipate leaving the 
machine powered down for that long a 






















Toshiba Beta VCR has some real competition. Introducing Toshiba VHS. 
It offers the quality and features you've come to expect from our Beta. Like 
4 heads, a 16-function wireless remote, one-touch time recording, 4-event, 
7-day programmability, plus 117-channel cable compatibility. 

And Toshiba offers a larger selection of VHS inTouch withTomorrow 
and Beta models than anyone else. In fact, when TQCUI DA 
it comes to VCR's, no one stacks up to Toshiba. 



RECOTON 3D PRO FORMULA VCR CLEANERS DO MORE THAN JUST CLEAN 
HEADS! They clean the entire tape path including video and audio heads, capstan, 
pinchroller, and tape guides. As the Pro Formula Cleaning Solution gently disolves 
residual tape oxide, dust and dirt on contact, Recoton 3D captures these 
contaminants in a non-abrasive fibernet cleaning material and safely whisks them 
away. It’s as simple as dropping in a cassette and pressing play... 

Recoton 3D Cleaners maintain a sparkling VCR picture, while extending both your 
VCR and Tape Library’s life, and helping prevent costly repairs. 

Protect your video investment! Ask your dealer for Recoton. 

RECDTDN* 

Recoton Corporation, 46-23 Crane St., Long Island City, New York 11101 (718) 392-6442 
For additional Information, circle No. 35 on Reader Service Card. 


Fine Tuning - 

time, you should unthread the tape be¬ 
forehand by hitting the Stop button. The 
new recoring standby mode is really 
designed for shorter intervals (one of 
two hours) where you would like to keep 
the cue point locked on the tape and 
preserve battery power at tbe same 
time. 

Sonyrise 

Q I have a Sony SL-2710, but unlike j 
your disappointed reader ("Feed- ! 
back, ” November 1984), my set is an utter : 
delight. I recorded a program on the 2710 
and, simultaneously, on a Panasonic PV- 
5000. The results were surprising. The 
Sony recording was first-rate, the Panason-\ 
ic inferior and unacceptable. Now I just 
use the Panasonic to play back home 
movies and prerecorded cassettes, where 
the results are super. Panasonic advised 
me that all PV-5000 VCRs must meet 
factory specifications, but that one set can 
be better or worse than another. If there arr j 
such variations in production models, this , 
may explain why I have had such good luck\ 
in my delightful 2710 while your letter 1 
writer bemoans his 2710 lemon. ' 

Edward Hannes 
Great Neck, N.Y. 

A while your letter takes the form of a 
comment rather than a question, I 
felt it was worth publishing to reinforce 
the point you make—that sample-to- 
sample variations can occur in VCRs. It’s 
unfortunate that this happens and, on the 
basis of your letter and the one that 
appeared last November, I wouldn’t 
characterize either the Panasonic PV- 
5000 or Sony SL-2710 as “lemons” 
though specific samples of each model 
could have enough faults in them to brand 
them as such. 

Few VCRs on the market have 
escaped the wrath of dissatisfied con¬ 
sumers. I would say that I’ve got letters 
on file where someone, somewhere, for 
one reason or another, damning just 
about every make and model produced. 
When we test VCRs here at "VIDEO, we , 
always try to obtain a randomly selected ■ 
sample rather than one handpicked by a ] 
manufacturer. If that’s not been possible, ' 
we’ve stated as much in the review. 

It’s difficult to advise someone who’s 
gotten a bad VCR how to proceed. Part 
of the problem relates to tbe subjective 
way everyone rates a VCR. What one 
purchaser may regard as acceptable or 
even “delightful” recording quality might 
be considered inferior by someone else. 

In that event, all we can do is fall back on j 
the manufacturer’s “factory specs” to try 
and define an acceptable norm. Ulti¬ 
mately, I guess, it comes down to a “luck 
of the draw” situation where some 
buyers get better machines than others. 
And in this game of chance, it often 
happens that one manufacturer ends up 
looking better than another. Q 











Ofpotunity Rarely KnocksTWice 



Introducing Limited Gold Edition 

0[poitunity’s at your door, right now, with limiled GoldEdiiion B. Seven videocassettes featuring classic 
Disney cartoons never before released on video! With rare screen ^pearances by Mickey, Donald, Goofy, Pluto and the gang. 
What a collection! L^e With Mickey! Donald’s Bee fictures and An CfficerAndA Duck. 

The WorldAooorcBng To Goofy. From Phito With Love. Plus How The Best Was Won and The FBsncy Dream Factory. 
As a ^ial bonus, each title has its own introduction, produced exclusively for this edition. 

It’s your golden opportunity. At the incredibly low price of $29-95* per videocassette, you’ll want to collect all seven. 

But remember, limited Gold Edition B really is limited. And when they’re gone, they’re gone. 

When they’re gone, they’re gone. 


©1985 Wah Disney PnxLctions. 

■ Non-Theatrical Company Burbank, CA 91521. Printed In U.SA (HV- 

or additional information, circle No. 36 on Reader Service Card. 
































Give your children a library that 


Give them the library 
that overflows with 
music. Color. 

And laughter. 

And your 
most wonderful 
most precious 
memories. 

Introduce 
to your oldest friends, 


The ones who gave you wings. 

And helped you soar. To Donald Duck, 
who made you laugh yourself silly. 

To Old Teller, who broke your heart. 
And to Mary Poppins, 
who let you know, once upon 
a childhood, that dreams really do 
come true. 

When you give your Disney fantasies to your 
children, you give them something timeless. 
















nces. And flies 


gg^es 


Tapda 






Something unforgettable. 

So cuddle them through Dumbo’s hurts. 
Laugh with them through Mickey’s antics. 
And marvel with them over Tron’s hi-tech 
curves. 

Give them the gift of your childhood. 
With Walt Disney Home Video. 

A lifetime of memories. 

And magic. 



The magic lives on... 

HOME VIDEO' 
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by William 
Wolfe 


Labor Paeans 

Home video crosses all 
boundaries—even tough ones 
like hostility. Nowhere was 
this more evident than in the 
recent United Airlines strike. 
Thanks to the proliferation of 
the VCR, both sides used 
videotape to communicate. 
Target—striking pilots and 
their families. Location—liv¬ 
ing-rooms and union halls all 
across the country. 

United bypassed the Air 
Line Pilots Association 
(ALPA) by appealing to rest¬ 
less pilots via video before 
the strike deadline last 
spring. The VHS tapes fea¬ 
tured Chairman Richard Fer¬ 
ris outlining airline offers. 

The airline mailed it and a 
later tape—of a credibili¬ 
ty-seeking press cbhference 
given after the strike went 
into effect and negotiations 
had collapsed—to the homes 
of the 5000-plus pilots and to 
sympathetic picket-respecting 
personnel from other unions. 
United spokesman Chuck 


Winging It 

If video cameras were 
meant to fly, they would 
have been invented with 
wings. (Those who used and 
rejected the wirebound Sky- 
cam might agree.) But Ken 
Wells, an architect from San 
Antonio, Texas, is trying to 
prove the naysayers wrong— 
he mounted a JVC GR-CIU 
VideoMovie on a remote-con¬ 
trolled Gorham Competition 
Pro model helicopter, and got 
what he calls “broadcast qual¬ 
ity pictures, at a fraction of 
the cost” of piloted airborne 
shooting. 

Talk about your portable 
camcorder. “It’s taking off 
quite rapidly,” Wells dead¬ 


Videoqram 
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Novak says, “Video was the 
most effective method of 
communication. The majority 
of the pilots own, or have 
easy access, to VCRs.” 
Feedback from the pilots was 
nonexistent, however, says 
Novak. 

Dave Koch, a striking pi¬ 
lot, saw the airline’s tapes 
and comments: “The pilots 
were not impressed with the 
quality or content of [the air¬ 


line’s] tapes.” But manage¬ 
ment’s tapes gave ALPA an 
idea. It engaged Koch—who 
also runs a video and film 
production company when 
not flying—to make a series 
of tapes, including a 1-1/2 
hour “backgrounder” on the 
strike situation and others 
that gave pilots helpful infor¬ 
mation on subjects like fi¬ 
nances and stress. “The 
tapes were warmly re¬ 


ceived,” says Koch. “We 
spoke to the pilots and their 
families directly, about things 
that affect their daily lives. 
They really kept us together. ” 

What a Card 

If a picture’s worth a thou¬ 
sand words, then a three- 
minute Video Wishes greet¬ 
ing card— from Video Enter¬ 
prises—must be worth a 10- 
page letter. For $15 you can 
send a VCR-owning friend a 
“card” that shows you telling 
a joke, singing “Happy Birth¬ 
day,” or just passing along a 
personal message. You can 
even add some glitz in the 
form of a moody soundtrack. 

An improvement on the 
print-and-graphics-only Vidis 
(“Veni, Video, Vici,” “Video¬ 
gram,” February 1985), Vid¬ 
eo Wishes are good for ex¬ 
traordinary occasions too. 
“One guy came in with a 
puppy he got while his wife 
was away at school,” says 
VE president Bill Brennan. 
“He wanted her to see and 
hear it, not just hear about it. 
So he had the dog wave its 
arm and dubbed in its voice.” 
Who could be happy with a 
Hallmark after that? 


pans. But it did take time to 
get AirCam off the ground. 

“It was a vibrating night¬ 
mare,” says Wells. “We 
modified some parts and had 
to go to larger power plants 
on the helicopter.” The 4- 
foot long bird, with its 61- 
inch rotorspan, can fly nearly 
half a mile from its pilot 
at elevations up to 300 feet. 

Wells has a long list of ap¬ 
plications including engineers, 
area developers, and oil-rig 
companies. He’s waiting to 
hear from the FBI and CIA 
(“They’re interested, but 
they weren’t sure how they 
could use it—I suggested 
sniper and terrorist identifica¬ 
tion”). Wells is also waiting 


for results on patent 
searches and his own patent 
applications. But he’s not 
waiting idle. “We’re working 
on a transmitter, ” Wells 


says. “Pending FCC approv¬ 
al, that is. If we get it, the 
’copter will beam back pic¬ 
tures so you can see where 
it’s going.” 



Wells and AirCam: taking off quite rapidly. 

















































Table Tapes 

Take that oversized Ba¬ 
roque Porcelain book off your 
coffee table. Avant Communi¬ 
cations (36 W. 44th St., 
room 797, N.Y.C. 10036; 
212-759-3051) has a new se¬ 
ries of “coffee table videocas¬ 
settes” for status-minded 
videophiles. 

Designed for “the serious 
video collector,” according to 
Avant director of operations 
Carol Craig, the series in¬ 
cludes video versions of 
Hollander and Mertes’ Lost 
Sailors and, available this 
month, Robert Vavra’s Such 
Is the Real Nature of Horses. 
“Vavra’s book, and now vid¬ 
eo, is the premier work in 
the equestrian field, ” sniffs 
Craig. “On the whole the se¬ 
ries is unusual, pretty, and 
doesn’t lose interest value 
quickly,” she adds. Will “col¬ 
lectors” watch the tapes, or 
just look at the boxes? “Defi¬ 
nitely they’ll watch, ” Craig 
replies. “They make a very 
nice background to an eve¬ 
ning with guests.” For the 
$90 asking price, they’d bet¬ 
ter. 



‘Lost Sailors’ coffeetable 
videocassette: nice background. 


Higher Learning 

Nearly one million students 
nationwide are turning off 
broadcast TV and tuning in to 
the National College Televi¬ 
sion and Video Center. Pro¬ 
grams aimed at college-age 
viewers are beamed from 
sponsor/producer Campus 
Network to schools by satel¬ 
lite. The schools tape the 
shows and then feed them to 
students via closed-circuit or 
cable systems. 

NCTV is a basic service 
provided free, says 
spokesperson Margaret 



Baked 

The last thing you’d expect 
of a veteran couch potato is 
that he’d get up off his spud 
long enough to protest at a 
busy convention. But that’s 
exactly what the Couch Pota¬ 
toes, an international group 
that feels you can never 
watch too much TV, did— 
“massing” at the American 
Booksellers Association con¬ 


vention in San Francisco to 
convince bookstore owners 
to forget about the printed 
word and go video rental. 

“There were eight of us 
there, ” says Couch Potato 
Minister of Information Jack 
Mingo, of Alameda, Califor¬ 
nia. “That may not sound like 
a lot to you, but Champion¬ 
ship Wrestling was on the 
tube at the same time. ” 


The protest went extremely 
well, according to Mingo. 
“Some of the booksellers 
thought it was a good idea. 
Others got mad. Some were 
strangely amused—at what I 
don’t know. ’’Now Mingo and 
his fellow spuds are happy 
that the remainder of the 
summer was quiet. “Septem¬ 
ber is the start of the new 
TV season,” Mingo exhorts. 
“It’s really a month-long cele¬ 
bration for us, and we’ve 
been very busy—adjusting 
our sets, planning parties. ” 
Paradoxically, Mingo was 
eager to talk about their new 
book. The Couch Potato 
Guide to Life: Better Living 
through Television (Avon 
Books). “In it we state our 
sacred creed: tubers of the 
world, come out of your clos¬ 
ets and view with dignity. 

You don’t have to say ‘I just 
watch Hill Street Blues’ any¬ 
more. ” Amen. 


Vidbits 

Jewel in the rough— 

Granada Television, the 
U.K. production company 
whose The Jewel in the 
Crown and Brideshead Re¬ 
visited were the toast of 
broadcast TV, has joined 
with RKO Pictures to make 
TV movies and miniseries 
for worldwide broadcast, ca¬ 
ble, and home-video re¬ 
lease. Among the projects 
in development are Alison 
Lurie’s Pulitzer Prize-win¬ 
ning Foreign Affairs and the 
Jack Higgins spy thriller 
Confessional. 

Paying their dues— 
One of the best things 
about home video is that 
scores of movies we’d nev¬ 
er get to see otherwise 
show up on tape. Movies 
like Johnny Firecloud and 
Satan’s School for Girls, 
from Prism. Not exactly the 


kind of movies you’d buy for 
your permanent library—but 
where else could you see 
Frank DeKova (Chief Wild 
Eagle in the old F-Troop TV 
series) play an Indian 
straight, or ex-Charlie’s An¬ 
gels Kate Jackson and 
Cheryl Ladd play scared 
schoolgirls circa 1973? 

You read it here—Em¬ 
bassy Home Entertainment, 
the home-video company, 
and the McGraw-Hill Book 
company have agreed to 
produce new made-for-video 
programs and cooperate on 
simultaneous video and 
book releases. But they 
won’t rule out other multi- 
media combinations. “A new 
book could be published on 
the basis of an Embassy 
video,” says McGraw-Hill 
vice president Dana Ardi. 
The first two projects are 


videos— Auto Repair for 
Dummies, based on Deanna 
Sclar’s bestseller, and Ba¬ 
by-Proofing Your Home, de¬ 
signed to make your home 
safe for young children. 

They do break—There 
are millions and millions of 
VCRs out there, and that 
means in a couple of years 
you’ll be able to count a few 
million of them among the 
walking wounded. All those 
moving parts can wear out, 
if not downright disinte¬ 
grate. To combat this 
mounting threat, three 
prominent electronics 
groups founded the Con¬ 
sumer Electronics Techni¬ 
cian Training Program, with 
25 students receiving certif¬ 
icates in a pilot phase that 
concluded in June. The 
class of ’86 should number 
in the hundreds. 


LoCicero. Campus Network 
beams down four hours of 
programming per week and 
schools show the package up 
to five times. Programs in¬ 
clude Student Showcase, an 
outlet for videos made by 
students: New Grooves, 
which takes the bulk of its 
music-video playlist from col¬ 
lege-radio airplay charts; and 
specials on subjects like the 
proposed 1986 budget cuts to 
student aid and research 


grants. Advertisers like Che¬ 
vy and 20th Century-Fox pay 
most of the bills but only 
three minutes of commercials 
invade the weekly schedule. 

Video Center events offer 
pay-per-view ($1.50 to $10) 
live concerts, Broadway 
shows, and first-run flicks. 
Campus Network charges the 
receiving school for each 
event (“We’re really sharing 
the pay-per-view income,” 
says LoCicero) but delivers 


and installs the Video Center 
system—including satellite 
dish, video projector and 
screen, and studio-quality au¬ 
dio system—in campus thea¬ 
ters for free. The big screen, 
big sound specials have sur¬ 
prised even students. After 
the debut of Giorgio Morod- 
er’s Metropolis, one student 
activity leader said, “This is 
the first time a campus audi¬ 
ence actually applauded a film 
when it was over. Q 
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Techniques and Technology 


Curing the 
Picture Bends 

by Roderick 
Woodcock 


Airborne contaminants such 
as these are among the causes 
of tape-tension problems which 
in turn can cause picture 
bending. Wait till you see the 
scale for dog and cat fur! 


Judging by the number of 
letters that continue to arrive 
in the “Fine Tuning” mailbag, 
a common complaint about 
prerecorded videocassettes 
has to do with picture bend¬ 
ing, hooking, and “flagging” 
at the top of the TV screen. 
People wonder what causes 


it, how to cure it, and wheth¬ 
er it indicates that a cassette 
is defective. 

To answer the last ques¬ 
tion first—no, the cassette is 
not defective. If you’ve ever 
taken such a tape back to the 
dealer you rented it from and 
had him play it back on one 
of his monitors, you’ve prob¬ 
ably noticed that the flagging 
problem has disappeared. 

The real problem has more 
to do with your TV than with 
the VCR or tape, though all 
three contribute to the defect 
that goes by the name of 
“skew error” in professional 
circles. 

When playing back a video¬ 
tape, the picture onscreen 
comes from the tape. You 
can’t see it, of course, but 
it’s there, neatly laid out in 
millions of closely spaced par¬ 
allel diagonal tracks, placed 


there by the two video heads 
mounted on each side of the 
rotating video drum that is 
the heart of your VCR. In 
the VHS system, for exam¬ 
ple, the length of a track 
made in an SP recording (the 
speed used for all pre¬ 
recorded cassettes) is about 
four inches long. Reproducing 
a single second of TV time 
requires the heads to retrace 
the patterns of 60 of these 
field tracks. Since the TV 
signal consists of only 30 pic¬ 
tures or “frames” per sec¬ 
ond, each frame is made up 
of the tracks from two adja¬ 
cent fields. So, whether in 
the recording or playback 
mode, it takes a certain 
amount of time for the cir¬ 
cuitry in your VCR to switch 
the output from the video 
head retracing one track to 
the other, a gap that would 
cause a momentary loss of 
picture on the screen. 

To avoid that, this “head 
switching point” is placed in a 
part of the picture called the 
“vertical interval” where it’s 
not seen by the viewer. This 
is where the little electronic 
dot that traces out the zigzag 
pattern of horizontal scanning 
lines (called the “raster”) re¬ 
turns from the bottom of the 
picture to the top. 

Anyway, all these events 
take a measurable amount of 
time to occur. The timing is 
measured in microseconds 
and has to be precise—other¬ 
wise the networks and their 
affiliates wouldn’t be able to 
deliver a quality picture. 

When everything works effi¬ 
ciently, the resulting video is 
called “broadcast quality. ” 

Home video and most (but 
not all) other helical-scan vid¬ 
eo systems are not broad- 
cast-quality. Little things 
creep into the system to de¬ 
stroy the accurate timing of 
events needed to keep things 



standardized. Things like 
worn tape guides, slightly 
misaligned video heads, dif¬ 
ferences in the tape tension 
from one VCR to another, 
tape-to-head friction, tape 
stretching, and tape shrinking 
all contribute to anomalies 
that the pros lump into a 
catchall category with the im¬ 
posing name of “time base in¬ 
stability. ” 

What’s that? It’s a tough 
concept to get a handle on, 
but if you have two VCRs 
you can perform a simple ex¬ 
periment that says it all. 

Tape the same TV show on 
both machines. Then rewind 
both tapes and cue them to 
play back at the same time, 
using a spoken word or print¬ 
ed log as a common start 
point. Start both machines 
running at the same time and 
let them run uninterrupted. 
After a couple of hours or so 
you’ll begin to notice that the 
picture produced by one VCR 
is out of sync with the other 
one. 

The difference may be as 
much as 10 seconds, depend¬ 
ing on factors such as the 
age of the machine, how of¬ 
ten it has been used, and 
tape wear. This time differ¬ 
ence—although practically 
imperceptible to the naked 
eye when viewing the tape 
on either one machine or the 
other—becomes glaring when 
the two are compared side 
by side. This difference is in¬ 
herent in home-videocassette 
recordings. For most 
home-video applications it is 
small enough to be insignifi¬ 
cant, but for broadcast-quali¬ 
ty TV it would be disastrous. 

So what does all this have 
to do with skew error? Well, 
since the length of the tracks 
recorded onto half-inch video¬ 
tape can vary quite a bit, it 
follows that these microscop- 
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ic tracks may not line up exactly with 
the position of the magnetized “sync 
pulses” that switch the signal from one 
track to the other. Sometimes the re¬ 
corded track is a little longer than the 
distance between the heads on the 
playback VCR. This causes the 
picture to appear to bend to the left. 

At other times the track is a lit¬ 
tle shorter and the picture bends to the 
right. 

But whether you see this effect or not 
depends mostly on the electronic charac¬ 
teristics of your TV and its age. Before 
the advent of home VCRs and cable TV 
back in the mid-’70s TV sets were only 
used to receive broadcast-quality signals 
adhering to strict regulatory standards 
set by the FCC. TV manufacturers 
didn’t need to install elaborate circuitry 
in the horizontal-scanning circuits of the 
receivers they sold. The horizontal-scan 
circuits of these older TVs have what 
are called “long time constants”—the 
time it takes for the little electron scan¬ 
ning spot to travel from the end of one 
field to the beginning of the next. Newer 
sets have shorter time constants. 

Plagued by picture bending? Check 
the age and brand of your set, then call 
a competent TV repairman (excuse 
me—“video technician”: they recently 
changed their job description, like all 
those hairstylists who use to be bar¬ 


bers). A cheaper solution is to adjust the 
vertical-height control on the back of the 
TV. This also may require a service¬ 
man’s help. But increasing the height of 
the image doesn’t solve the problem; it 
just hides it at the top of the picture 
tube behind the plastic frame where you 
can’t see it. Another problem with this 
“solution”: it makes everything look tall 
and skinny, an effect you might find 
more disturbing than the bent picture. 

Chances are, now that VCR prices 
have fallen to well under the $300 mark 
(and to less than $200 for a few mod¬ 
els), more and more of them are going 
into homes with older sets—sets that 
have performed well up to now. But it’s 
only when a shiny new VCR is hooked 
up to a TV to create a fledgling “video 
system” that problems like skew error 
begin to appear. Investing in a new TV 
should solve most skewing problems— 
but not necessarily all of them. 

A badly misadjusted VCR which ap¬ 
plies too much tension to the tape can 
induce a gross case of skew error that 
even the most sophisticated TV monitor 
can’t handle. Alternately, improperly 
stored videotape can aggravate all the 
problems described above to the point 
where no TV or monitor can overcome 
or mask them. Wide temperature ex¬ 
tremes can alter the dimensional stability 
of the tape base, which in turn can ei¬ 


ther stretch or shrink the magnetic pat¬ 
terns of the recording. And despite the 
popularity of slow-speed recordings at 
the Bin or SLP speeds, these are the 
most vulnerable to interchange prob¬ 
lems. Quality-conscious videophiles have 
now learned to follow the rule that “if 
it’s worth saving at all, it’s worth saving 
at the fastest speed”— BII or SP. 

It goes without saying that keeping a 
VCR and tapes in a clean operating envi¬ 
ronment will allow both to last longer 
and give you less trouble. A dirty VCR 
(gummy capstan or pinch roller) or 
grimy tapes can induce the kind of 
tape-tension irregularities that induce a 
bad case of the bends. But while it’s 
easy to preach over and over about the 
virtues of video cleanliness, it’s easier 
to get a perspective on exactly how 
well-known contaminants can affect your 
video life by studying a scale model of 
the potential pollution. 

The diagram accompanying this col¬ 
umn comes from 3M and graphically il¬ 
lustrates how various debris and contam¬ 
inants can affect your tapes. Dust and 
other pollutants can also lead to drop¬ 
outs—those white lines and flashes that 
dart across the screen from time to 
time. A fingerprint on a videotape is 
0.000062 of an inch thick; a particle of 
dust is 0.0015, and a human hair 0.003. 
No word yet on dog and cat fur. Q 


TENBA PRESENTS THE AMAZIN6 SHRINKING VIDEO BAG 

Because you shouldn’t have to buy two bags to do the job of one. Or vice versa. 



Before. The new Tenba 
V212’* expands from a trim 
VCR bag into one that con¬ 
veniently holds any of the 
new videotaping systems 
including VCR, camera, 
lens adapters, 
and long-lastii 
batteries. 

‘Patent Pending. 


There are 


TENBA* 

Even amateur 
video equipment 
needs professional 
protection. 


seven more 
Tenba Video 
Bags, all engi¬ 
neered with the 
attention to 
flexibihty, con¬ 
struction and 
extra protection 
that sensitive 
video equip¬ 
ment demands. 


For additional information, circle No. 39 on Reader Service Card. 
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Random Access 


Audio/Video 

Shangri-La 

If you have to ask about 
the price, you probably can’t 
afford it—but for those who 
can, the ultimate audio/video 
master remote-control sys¬ 
tem is now available nation¬ 
wide. For the last five years 
Audio Command Systems of 
Rockville Center (New 
York), Miami, and Los Ange¬ 
les has designed and installed 
these truly high-end systems 
in the homes of luminaries 
like Robert DeNiro, Robert 
Stigwood, Diana Ross, Calvin 
Klein, and Ralph Lauren. 

The technology, designed 
by company officials Robert 
Kaufman and Brian Haggerty, 
is microprocessor-based and 
requires extremely special¬ 
ized technician/installers and 
a totally concept-oriented ap¬ 
proach to home-electronics 
design. The system controls 
every audio and video signal 
in the house from any room 
at the touch of a button on a 
convenient “command termi¬ 
nal.” 

The Audio Command peo¬ 
ple have now formed 
Mediacom, an offshoot com¬ 
pany which will sell its 
Meiacom CT9000 Command 
Terminal system nationwide 
at classy audio stores. 
Mediacom seems to be off to 
a good start. The CT9000 
terminal was selected by the 
recent Consumer Electronics 
Show Design and Engineer¬ 
ing Awards panel to receive 
its highest honor for the de¬ 
sign and execution of the 
“universal multi-room remote 
control center for audio/video 
«r products. It allows different 
I music and video programming 
^ to be played and controlled 
•o simultaneously throughout 
I the home and has a wireless 
I remote control interface.” 

“The Mediacom Command 
Terminal,” Robert Kaufman 
•I says, “has been designed to 
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The remote control for the ultimate system. 


make system obsolescence 
obsolete. It will handle the 
specific internal requirements 
of any machine, including 
VCRs, for which we custom¬ 
ize the units and modify the 
VCR’s remote system—so 
that all functions can be con¬ 
trolled from the remote key¬ 
pad.” 

The command terminal is 
actually a digital controller 
which works as the “brain” 
for a network of remote con¬ 
trol panels distributed around 
the house, explains Kaufman. 
The terminal has a modular 
internal design, featuring in¬ 
terchangeable “cards” that 
can interface with all makes 
of audio and video products. 

Mediacom’s system is not 
just the hardware. It’s a total 
approach to \viring, interior 
design, and systems technol¬ 
ogy—usually installed in col¬ 
laboration with an interior de¬ 
signer when a house is first 
being built, or during a total 
redesign. The system is 
guaranteed for two years. 

OK, since you had to 
ask, Mediacom’s system will 
run you anywhere from 
$2000 to $10,000 depending 
on how elaborate your home 
media Shangri-La wants to 
be. —Noe Goldwasser 


Electronic Oenophile 

OK, you know the scene. 
You’ve been there before. 
You’re out on a first date 
with a terrific young woman: 
attractive, intelligent, etc. 

You want to impress her so 
you take her to that little 
French bistro. You order din¬ 
ner for her, remembering 
your high-school French ac¬ 
cent. Everything is going 
well until the wine steward 
wonders what spirits you had 
in mind with your snails and 
pheasant. You panic. Wine? 
What wine? 

You wouldn’t panic if 
you had Sommelier 



L’Electronique—right, the 
pocket wine calculator, only 
$129 in most gadget cata¬ 
logues. The calculator con¬ 
tains more than 300 wines, 
and there are two models, 

French and California. It will 
even give you the best 
choice based on region. Real 
oenophiles will want to query 
it for details such as taste, 
color, appearance, and bou¬ 
quet. Now you’ll really im¬ 
press your date—and per- I 

haps even the wine steward. ' 

Interactive Art 

Dirk the Daring has hung 
up his sword. Space Ace has 
given up video arcades for 
television. It’s been more 
than a year since the Mys- 
teryDisc dick. Stew Cava¬ 
naugh, had a case to crack. 

Interactive videodisc 
games are in stasis, waiting 
as the disc-player population 
slowly grows. Yet not every¬ 
one is content to rest on 
their lasers. San Francisco 
video artist Lynn Herschman, 
for one, is saying the hell 
with mass appeal. She has 
concocted Loma, a Level 1 
interactive video-art disc. It’s 
a first—and as a $250 limited 
edition it may turn out to be 
an only. 

The “game” in this would- ' 

be museum piece involves i 

the agoraphobic Loma Qoan- 
na Mross). A middle-aged di¬ 
vorcee living alone in Lub¬ 
bock, Texas, she’s spent the 
last few years too afraid to 
leave her apartment. The 
viewer/player explores vari¬ 
ous interactive branches re¬ 
lating to objects in her 
self-contained universe, get¬ 
ting her to eventually leave 
on a jet, stay where she is 
or—ahem—commit suicide. 

Loma has some stmctural 
problems—it’s far more artsy c 
than artful—but it’s a fasci- ■§ 
nating first. Like Vidmax’s ^ 
acclaimed MysteryDiscs, it’s a S 


by Charles Waller 


















Level 1 disc requiring a disc- 
player with a built-in micro¬ 
processor. (This includes all 
current home models except 
Pioneer’s $299 LD-660.) Yet 
unlike the MysteryDiscs or 
any other narrative interac¬ 
tive-disc games, Loma is a 
stream-of-consciousness col¬ 
lage that not only requires an 
interactive left brain (to de¬ 
duce and to make logical 
choices) but an interactive 
right-brain (to feel what the 
character’s feeling and to un¬ 
derstand her life). 

Whatever Loma’s and Lor- 
na’s fates, Lynn Hershman’s 
scored one for the history 
books. Or perhaps the his- 
torydiscs. —Frank Lovece 

More Electro Boxes 

A few months ago we re¬ 
ported that GE had intro¬ 
duced the Homeminder, an 
electronic security and appli¬ 
ance-control system that 
plugs into conventional AC 
outlets. The box hooks up 
with TV sets and features 
icon graphics that show 
whether the stereo in your 
bedroom is on or the lights in 
the family room are off. It 
sells for about $400. 

Now the company that 
made the product is selling a 
similar one that interfaces 
with the Apple He and c se¬ 
ries computers and the Com¬ 
modore 64. It’s $120 list, and 
consists simply of a micro¬ 
processor (it’s really a pe¬ 
ripheral, in computer par- 
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it nicely. It sells for $995, 
and its 32-year-old inventor, 
Gus Searcy, says proudly, 

“This product doesn’t come 
from the labs at Texas In¬ 
struments. I did the algo¬ 
rithm for it and a friend of 
mine did the programming.” 
Who needs such a toy? Sear¬ 
cy says, “There are over five 
million handicapped people in 
this country. That’s a pretty 
big market.” 

Butler in a Box should have 
an obvious appeal to those who 
like to give orders. 



Video Chip 

Word from the RCA Lab 
in Princeton, New Jersey is 
of research on a home 
computer with a next-gen¬ 
eration display processor 
chip that will be “super in 
video,” according to John 
Clemmens, head of R&D 
on the project. Clemmens 
says the chip will produce 
images at a higher resolu¬ 
tion and manipulation rate 
than anything now sold, 
and the result won’t be 
blocky pixels. “It’ll be 
much more like a real 
video shot,” Clemmens 
says. 

Will the television giant’s 
home computer go the 
route of its ill-fated video¬ 
disc and die because of a 
lack of compatibility? Clem¬ 
mens says RCA is still in 
the “thinking stages” on 
software standards, though 
he wants a machine that is 
“user lovable.” He specu¬ 
lates that while the com¬ 
puter will have the stan¬ 
dard entertainment, educa¬ 
tional, and business applica¬ 
tions, it may also be inte¬ 
grated with RCA’s plans to 
enter the videotex market. 

With an operating target 
price in the $500-$1000 
range, Clemmens says 
RCA has not fully defined 
the needs of the customers 
it’s after, though it’s get¬ 
ting “closer and closer to 
product definition.” He 
says, “the chips are so 
complex that to build a 
breadboard is quite diffi¬ 
cult.” So don’t rush out to 
the store yet, although 
Clemmens adds “that 
doesn’t mean [RCA] won’t 
do something more mun¬ 


dane first. ” 


—Ben Templin 


Amiga News 

Commodore’s long-awaited 
Amiga computer should make 
other personal computers 
pale when it comes to video 
applications. The Amiga, 
Spanish for “girlfriend, ” prom¬ 
ises to be the best creative 
device available for linking up 
live video with computer¬ 
generated animation. Shown 
at trade shows for two years, 
the Amiga displayed a bounc¬ 


ing beachball which cast a 
shadow on the wall—an 
effect seen on many main¬ 
frame computers, but never 
on a home microcomputer. 

The Amiga is a speed de¬ 
mon which uses three custom 
chips nicknamed Daphne 
(graphics), Agnes (anima¬ 
tion), and Portica (sound). 
Optional peripherals will allow 
a “frame grabber” to capture 
video images in full color to 
be stored on disk. Computer¬ 
generated graphics and text 
can be overlayed onto 
videotape using a “gen-lock” 
box. 

All this should give artists, 
designers, and videophiles an 
affordable tool that was pre¬ 
viously available only on com¬ 
puters costing thousands of 
dollars. Amiga will begin at 
$1295 list, plus the usual ex¬ 
tras for peripherals. The ma¬ 
chine will likely be competi¬ 
tive pricewise with other 
micro systems, but don’t ex¬ 
pect Commodore to give it 
away. 

A preliminary review of 
the Amiga will appear in this 
space next month. 

—Ben Templin □ 


~Best sellers/home 


1. Print Shop. AP, C64, AT. Broderbund. 

2. Print Shop Graphics Library. AP, C64, AT. Broderbund. 

3. Newsroom. AP. Springboard. 

4. Video Works. MAC. Hayden Software. 

5. Dollars & Sense. AP, APc, IBM, MAC, TP. Monogram. 

6. Bank Street Writer. AP, APc, IBM, C64, AT. Broderbund. 

7. ClickArt EHects. MAC. T/Maker. 

8. Micro Cookbook. AP, APc, APe, IBM. Virtual Combinatics. 

9. Original Boston Computer Diet. AP, IBM. Scarborough. 

10. Print Master. IBM, PCjr. Advanced Product Solutions. 


jiEST S El IFRS/RECREATION 


1. Gato. AP, IBM, MAC, PCjr. Spectrum Holobyte. 

2. Flight Simulator II. AP, C64, AT, DG. Sublogic. 

3. Hitchhiker's Guide to the Galaxy. AP, IBM, MAC, C64, 
AT. Infocom. 

4. Microsoft Flight Simulator. IBM. Microsoft. 

5. Sargon III. AP, IBM, MAC, C64. Hayden Software. 

6. Zork I. AP, IBM, MAC, AT, CP/M, DEC, TIP. Infocom. 

7. Lode Runner. AP, IBM, MAC, C64, AT. Broderbund. 

8. F-15 Strike Eagle. AP, IBM, C64, AT. Microprose. 

9. Ultima III. AP, IBM, C64, AT. Origin Systems. 

10. Summer Games II. C64. Epyx. 
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Good news for 
Porky lovers. The lat¬ 
est sequel has arrived, 
and you’re going to eat 
it up. 

this new mixture of girls, 
gags, and the gang from 
Angel Beach High School is 
wonderfully spicy. 

The seasoning of sexy Swedish 
blondes is very appetizing. 

And because every feast should 
have music. Forty’s Revenge features a 
sound track of 1950’s tunes that 
the critics called delicious. 

Available soon on 
inVHSand Beta Hi-Fi 

Bon 










P ROGRAMM I NG 


VIEWS 



Ready for an Eyeful 
Of Video Ad Pollution? 

Advertisers are greedily eying home 
video as they see broadcast viewing de¬ 
cline and video viewing rise. This is nothing 
new. They have had their hands on home 
video from day one. One of the first 
made-for-video programs, The Baby Book, 
devoted to the care of infants up to the age 
of one year, was funded by a pharmaceuti¬ 
cal manufacturer of a diaper-rash preventa¬ 
tive. The sponsor’s product was promi¬ 
nently identified with the program. 

Whole genres of video programming 
have become dominated by merchandising 
and promotion. Pop-music videos got their 
start and continue to receive their heaviest 
support from record manufacturers, pay¬ 
ing to promote the sale of records and 
audio tapes over cable, broadcast, and in 
clubs. Children’s video programming is be¬ 
ing overwhelmed by the likes of Strawberry 
Shortcake, Rainbow Brite, The Care 
Bears, G.I. Joe, and Voltron as integral 
parts of gigantic merchandising campaigns 
orchestrated to push sales of toys, greet¬ 
ing cards, and other paraphernalia. 

Advertisers and their agencies are ac¬ 
customed to broadcasting and would like 
nothing better than to buy time on vid¬ 
eo-released movies and other program¬ 
ming. They have become wise enough to 
realize that the fast-forward spot removal 
they now suffer from will continue. As re¬ 
cently reported in these pages by Stan 
Pinkwas (“Goodbye, Mr. Whipple," May 
1985), some admongers contemplate pro¬ 
ducing spots that remain intelligible when 
put through the wringer of fast-scanning. 
Bunching spots at the beginning or end, 
advocated by some, is considered less de¬ 
sirable because we can scan past them. 

A more subtle approach gaining support 

By Ken Winslow 


is to expose products and services as part 
of the programs’ story lines. Because this 
is already a well-developed practice in mo¬ 
tion pictures and television, we can expect 
it to automatically occur in made-for-video 
programming. Karl-Lorimar’s Eat to Win 
includes a location set inside a Red Lobster 
Restaurant—paid for by you-know-who. 
But since what you see and hear fits natu¬ 
rally into the program’s content, it is not 
bothersome. 

What the future will bring in the growing 
commercialization of home video is any¬ 
one’s guess. As video viewing grows and 
program replication and distribution costs 
go down—particularly with the prospects 
offered by the 8mm video, eight-inch laser 
videodisc, and five-inch CD audio/video 
disc formats—I see the day coming when 
advertisers, in their energetic attempts to 
reach us “where we live, ’’ will literally give 
away certain kinds of how-to and other 
information programming. 


Peace Breaks Out Among 
The Air/Cable/VCR Camps 

In the face of the backbiting competition 
usually carried on among broadcast, cable, 
and video interests, areas of accord still 
appear from time to time. In the interest 
of media peace, let’s have a look at a 
few of the more recent cases. 

Award Number 1 goes to the producers 
of CBS News Nightwatch, which signs on 
at 2 a.m. In a recent series of TV spots, 
after showing examples of in-depth news 
coverage, the camera’s scope widens to 
reveal that you have been watching a TV 
screen and then pans right to show a VCR. 
A voice points out that though you may not 
be able to stay up until 2 a.m., you need 
never miss the program. 

Award Number 2 goes to the farsighted 
management of multiple cable-system 
owner Jones Intercable, which is testing a 
monthly subscription plan. You get basic 
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service: a choice of any two pay services 
(HBO, Cinemax, or Showtime/The Movie 
Channel): and a General Electric 6010 VHS 
VCR. The monthly programming charge of 
about $30 jumps to $45 with the VCR. 
After 24 months, the VCR—whose appor¬ 
tioned cost to the subscriber comes to 
$360, a savings of $140 over retail list—is 
fully paid up. Jones Intercable points to a 
prior Showtime/The Movie Channel sur¬ 
vey that found a “healthy compatibility” 
between pay-TV and VCRs. If this works 
in its four different test systems, it is look¬ 
ing forward to going nationwide before the 
end of this year. 

RKO Has the Cure 

For the Summertime Blues 

One sure cure for the TV dog days of 
summer is to turn from channel zipping 
among network and cable reruns to VCR 
viewing—which only we, and nobody else, 
can schedule. This is a great time of the 
year to take a look at the many vintage-film 
and performance videos that all too easily 
get lost during the crush of the primetime 
broadcast season. 

RKO Home Video’s catalogue has a her¬ 
itage with few equals. RKO was organized 
in 1928 as RKO Radio Pictures. According 
to one story, the company was bom in a 
Manhattan saloon—combining the re¬ 
sources of RCA’s David Samoff (“Radio”) 
and Joseph P. Kennedy (“Pictures”) just as 
Hollywood was entering its fabulous gold¬ 
en era of sound. The company led off with 
such hit movie musicals as Ziegfeld’s Rio 
Rita and Hit the Deck, going on to produce 
and/or release some 1000 more films star¬ 
ring almost every one of Hollywood’s 
greatest stars of the ’30s, ’40s, and ’50s. 

To breathe a little life into your summer 
viewing, and in keeping with the studio’s 
musical bow, you will find a great set of 
mid-’30s Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers 
pictures in RKO Home Video’s list of re¬ 
leases. Starting off with Swing Time, the 
team is also represented on video with 



Follow the Fleet, Shall We Dance, and 
Carefree. You can follow their separate ca¬ 
reers after the 1939 breakup with Fred 
Astaire: Change Partners cfe Dance (see 
“Video Clips,” December 1984), which 
contains his spectacular “Puttin’ on the 
Ritz” (1968), Follow the solo path of Rog¬ 
ers in Fifth Avenue Girl and Lucky Part- 

Among the stars represented you’ll find 
Katharine Hepburn in Morning Glory, 
Christopher Strong, and The Little Minis¬ 
ter, ysriih Alice Adams and Sylvia Scarlett as 


coming attractions. As if this were not 
enough, the special Hepburn & Tracy ret¬ 
rospective (“Video Clips,” January 1985) 
will put the icing on your viewing cake. 
Under the heading of what I call “event” 
viewing RKO oUers Lena Home: The Lady 
and Her Music on Broadway (“Video 
Clips,” September 1984), Sweeney Todd: 
The Demon Barber of Fleet Street (“All the 
Homes a Stage,” November 1984), The 
Gin Game, Twigs, I Do! I Do!, Table Set¬ 
tings, Hughie, Cheaters, Bullshot Crum- 
mond, Blackstone on Tour, and Madame in 
Manhattan —among others. 

Unfortunately, you may have some trou¬ 
ble finding these programs at your retail¬ 
ers. The growing flood of recent movie and 
other kinds of titles serves to obscure 
RKO’s releases. Many retailers—hard- 
pressed just to keep up with the current 
demand—have trouble finding the dollars 
and shelf space to stock them. Of those 
that do, many seem to prefer to keep them 
in rental stock because of their recogniza¬ 
ble star power, as an alternative to having 
you leave emptyhanded when the new se¬ 
lections you’re after are sold out. Sure, the 
store will order them for you—but that’s 
no answer. 

RKO’s answer is to publish a free bi¬ 
monthly eight-page catalogue, “RKO Live 
at Home,” designed to tell you about its 
golden-era offerings along with its other 
categories: Best of Broadway, Concerts, 
and specialty programming. The wealth of 
information takes up where the all-too-lim- 
ited liner-note space leaves off. The first 
edition earlier this year contained fine 


background articles on a number RKO ti¬ 
tles. Even if you already own them, you’ll 
value this information. 

Lena Home was among those featured 
in the first issue. After reading about her 
fine Tony and Grammy award-winning per¬ 
formance, I put on the tape and enjoyed it 
all over again—and another dull summer 
evening’s broadcast and cable schedule bit 
the dust. To get your own copy of the RKO 
“Entertainment Review,” write or call 
RKO Home Video (5515 Melrose Ave., 
Hollywood, Calif. 90038: 800-245-9000). 


Disney Foils Kid Abusers 

Too Smart for Strangers, in this month’s 
“Directory, ” is Walt Disney Home Video’s 
contribution to the movement to foil 
child abuse and abduction. It’s made for 
viewing by children ages three to ten. 
Through songs and familiar characters 
such as Winnie the Pooh and Tigger, the 
program covers a range of situations in¬ 
cluding what to do if approached on the 
street by a stranger, what to do when 
home alone and a stranger calls or comes to 
the door, and what to do if touched by 
someone in a way that feels wrong. The 
program has a long list of organizational 
endorsements. It is also available in Span¬ 
ish and French versions. 

Video's a Gem's Best Friend 

To what is still an American institution, 
the drive-in theater, add the drive-by video 
billboard. 

Perched atop a building visible firom a 
major traffic route in Kansas City is a spe¬ 
cially animated outdoor display for the 15- 
city Helzberg Diamonds stores. What you 
see on it constantly changes. That’s not 
new. What is new is the use of a large- 
screen TV projector at night to show a 
continuously cycling 20-second clip, in this 
case a moving diamond ring—sparkles and 
all—inside a gift box. A Sony Universal 
projector, fed by a 3/4-inch VP-5000 VCR, 
has been placed in a weather-proof tem¬ 
perature-controlled enclosure below and in 
front of the center of the billboard. 



















At sunset a photo sensor turns it all on 
and an automatic timer turns it off at mid¬ 
night. A wash of light illuminates surround¬ 
ing artwork to blend effectively with the 
projector’s brightly reflected high-resolu- 
tion picture. This is an attention-grabbing 
project of Gannett Outdoor Advertising, 
which has billboards all over the U.S. and 
Canada. Be on the “lookup” for a video 
billboard in your travels—and on the look¬ 
out for the startled drivers of other cars, 
just in case you might run into one. 

AFi Saves Vintage Flicks 

With the developing interest in video 
release of vintage films, the search for the 
best available negatives and prints is inten¬ 
sifying. But though they are turning up in 
the strangest places (salt mines?!), the 
problem of deterioration continues. 
Although the American Film Institute 
operates a National Center for Film and 
Video Preservation, it never has enough 
money in the race to save what time is 
slowly but steadily destroying. Wouldn’t it 
be good if all the video companies now 
issuing vintage films would kick m a small 
percentage of every sale to help AFI in its 
preservation efforts? Meanwhile, through 
a $100,000 contribution by Hiram Walker 
Inc., AFI will work on preserving a dozen 
classics. Some are already on video 
through the efforts of others. Let’s hope 
more will soon join them. Among the titles 
AFI will focus on are films directed by 
Alfred Hitchcock, Raoul Walsh, Rouben 
Mamoulian, and Leo McCarey; stars in¬ 
clude John Wayne, Cary Grant, Laurence 
Olivier, Bing Crosby, Fredric March, 
Gary Cooper, Joseph Gotten, Ginger 
Rogers, and others. 

Rub a Dub Dub 


Wouldn’t you like to get rid of the com¬ 
mercials and station breaks in off-air re¬ 
cordings that have stood the test of time? 
Provided your recording is good enough, 
this is best handled by dub editing: using 
two VCRs, one to play back and one to 
re-record. Although you can do this with a 
fidend, often some interface equipment is 
useful to make your edits more precise and 
clean up the signal. You and your fnend 
might not have such accessory equipment, 
although it is readily available. 

Video Workshop Franchises (109 E. 
Oakland Park Blvd., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
33334; 305-537-7940) is beginning to set 
up editing centers around the country 
where it may be possible for you to obtain 
editing time and professional advice for an 
hourly charge of $10 to $15. Keep in mind 
that to dub-edit a two-hour movie is going 
to take two hours plus the extra time re¬ 
quired to mark the in and out points that 
you want to delete firom the dub. A two- 
hour movie could run up three hours worth 
of costs. But you should come out with a 
cleaned-up copy that will be a worthy addi¬ 
tion to your video library. 


Top 10 PROGRAMS 


/ Cassette Sales ^ 

1. Jane Fonda's Work¬ 
out (1).* Color. 1982. Jane 
Fonda assisted by 7 instruc¬ 
tors. 90 min. Beta. VHS. 
$59.95. Karl. 

2. Star Trek III: The 
Search For Spock (2). 
Color. 1984. William Shat- 
ner, DeForest Kelley. Beta, 
VHS (Hi-Fi stereo, closed 
captions). $29.95. Para¬ 
mount. 

3. Gone with the Wind. 

(3). Color. 1939. Clark Ga¬ 
ble, Vivien Leigh, Olivia de 
Havilland. 231 min. Beta, 
VHS (stereo, digitally en¬ 
hanced, closed captions). 
$89.95. MGM/UA. 

4. Jane Fonda's Prime 
Time Workout (4). Color. 
1984. 50 min. Beta, VHS 
(closed captions). $39.95. 
Karl. 

5. Wham! The Video 

(10). Color. Music-video 
clip compilation. Beta, VHS 
(Hi-Fi stereo, closed cap¬ 
tions). $19.98. CBS/Fox. 

6. Karate Kid (-). Color. 
1984. Ralph Macchio, 
Noriyuki “Pat” Morita, Eliz¬ 
abeth Shue. 126 min. (PG) 
Beta, VHS (closed cap¬ 
tions). $79.95. RCA/Colum- 

7. The Terminator (-). 

Color. Arnold Schwarzeneg¬ 
ger, Michael Biehn, Linda 
Hamilton. 108 min. (R) Be¬ 
ta, VHS (Hi-Fi). $79.95. 
Thom EMI/HBO. 

8. Lionel Richie/AM 
Night Long (5) Color. 

1984. Music video. 35 min. 
Beta, VHS (Hi-Fi stereo). 
$14.95 (introductory). 

Music Vision. 

9. Private Dancer (6). 
Color. Music-video compila¬ 
tion. 17 min. Beta, VHS 
(Hi-Fi stereo). $16.95. 

Sony. 

10. Workout Challenge 

(8). Color. 1984. Jane Fon¬ 


da works on endurance. 90 
min. Beta, VHS. $59.95. 
Karl. 

I Videodisc Saks^ 

1. Gone with the Wind 

(1). As above, "Cass. 

Sales.” 231 min. LV (ster¬ 
eo, CX, closed captions). 
$49.95. CED. MGM/UA. 

2. Cotton Club (-). Color. 
1984. Richard Gere, Grego¬ 
ry Hines, Diane Lane, 
Lonette McKee. (R) LV 
(stereo). $39.95. CED 
(stereo). $29.95. Embassy. 

3. Red Dawn (4). Color. 
1984. John Milius, Patrick 
Swayze, C. Thomas 
Howell, Harry Dean Stan¬ 
ton. 114 min. (PG-13) LV. 
$34.95. MGM/UA. 

4. Star Trek III: The 
Search for Spock (2). As 
above, "Cass. Sales.” LV, 
CED (stereo, closed cap¬ 
tions). $29.95. Paramount. 

5. Bachelor Party (-). 
Color. Tom Hanks, Tawny 
Kitaen. 105 min. (R) LV. 
$34.98. CED. $29.98. CBS/ 
Fox. 

6. Karate Kid (-). As 
above, “Cass. Sales. ” LV 
(stereo, CX, closed cap¬ 
tions). $34.95. CED. 

$29.95. RCA/Columbia. 

7. Revenge of the Nerds 

(-). Color. 1984. Robert 
Carradine, Anthony Ed¬ 
wards, Ted McGinley. 89 
min. (R) LV. $34.98. CED. 
$29.98. CBS/Fox. 

8. Body Double (-). Col¬ 
or. Craig Wasson, Melanie 
Griffith. 114 min. (R) LV. 
$29.95. CED. $29.95. 
RC/VColumbia. 

9. Supergirl (-) Color. 

1984. Faye Dunaway, Helen 
Slater, Peter O’Toole. 105 
min. CED. $29.95. RCA 
VideoDiscs. 

10. Police Academy (3). 
Color. 1984. Steve Gutten- 


berg, Kim Cattrall, G.W. 
Bailey. 96 min. (R) LV. 
$34.98. CED. $29.98. 

/CcKsettefef#c^^ 

1. Karate Kid (-). As 
above, “Cass. Sales.” 

$79.95. RCA/Columbia. 

2. The Terminator (1). As 
above, “Cass. Sales.” 

$79.95. Thom EMI/HBO. 

3. Missing in Action 

Color. 1984. Chuck Norris, 
M. Emmet Walsh. 101 min. 
(R) Beta. VHS. $79.95. 
MGM/UA. 

4. Cotton Club (2). As 
above, “Disc Sales.” Beta, 
VHS (Hi-Fi stereo, closed 
captions). $79.95. Embassy. 

5. Dune (-). Color. 1984. 
Kyle MacLachlan, Frances¬ 
ca Annis. 137 min. (PG-13) 
Beta (Hi-Fi stereo, sur¬ 
round), VHS (Hi-Fi stereo, 
surround; linear stereo, 
Dolby B). $79.95. MCA. 

6. City Heat (-). Color. 
1984. Clint Eastwood, Burt 
Reynolds. 98 min. (PG) Be¬ 
ta, VHS (Hi-Fi stereo, 
closed captions). $79.95. 
Warner. 

7. Places in the Heart (-). 

Color. 1984. Sally Field, 

John Malkovich, Danny 
Glover. 113 min. (PG) Be¬ 
ta, VHS (Hi-Fi stereo, 
closed captions). $79.98. 
CBS/Fox. 

8. Teachers (3). Color. 
1984. Nick Nolle, Jo Beth 
Williams, Judd Hirsch. 106 
min. (R) Beta, VHS (Hi-Fi 
stereo, closed captions). 
$79.98. CBS/Fox. 

9. Body Double (4). As 
above, “Disc Sales. ” Beta 
(Hi-Fi stereo, closed cap¬ 
tions), VHS (Hi-Fi stereo, 
Dolby, closed captions). 
$79.95. RCA/Columbia. 

10. Revenge of the 
Nerds (6). As above, “Disc 
Sales.” Beta, VHS (Hi-Fi, 
closed captions). $79.95. 
CBS/Fox. 


Copyright 1985 by Billboard Publications Inc. Reprinted by permission. 
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Produced for Theaters 


Places In the Heart 

Color. 1984. Sally Field, Lindsay Crouse, 
JohnMalkovich, Danny Glover; dir. Robert 
Benton. 113 min. Beta, VHS. $79.98.ILV. 
$34.98. CED. $29.95. CBS/Fox. Repro¬ 
duction: A 
The River 

Color. 1984. Sissy Spacek, Mel Gibson, 
Scott Glenn; dir. Mark Rydell. 123 min. 
Beta, VHS. $79.95.ILV. $39.98. CED. 
$39.95. MCA. Reproduction; B 

To be Southern is to see in Places in the 
Heart a truth and authenticity that tran¬ 
scends even its other virtues. Texan Rob¬ 
ert Benton has lovingly recreated charac¬ 
ters from his family history and given them 
the resonance of myth, but it’s not a fiction¬ 
al state of mind. Through a screenplay that 
exhibits a vivid attention to ordinary detail, 
and at the same time invests that ordinari¬ 
ness with nobility and pride, Benton gives 
us, in Edna Spalding, the story of a shel¬ 
tered, protected wife who suddenly finds 
herself faced with raising a family, saving a 
farm, and taking charge of her life. Buoyed 
by the unexpected strength so common to 
her breed, and burnt by the bigotry and 
hatred that is equally a part of Benton’s 
unromanticized South, Places in the Heart 
sees Edna through her first year as a young 
widow during the Depression. 

Benton’s view isn’t cluttered with inci¬ 
dent. In contrast toThe River —which in its 
arbitrary visitation of crisis after crisis is as 
uninvolving as Places in the Heart is 
transcendent—one is never aware that 
Places is building to a climax. The serenity 
earned by its ending is not a trick of the 
movies but the harvest of a rich life. Its 
observations are so assured that we would 
probably be just as happy without them, 
though its big moments (the tornado, get¬ 
ting in the cotton crop) are as cathartic as 
they are exhausting. 

Sally Field is a wonderful Edna: flawed 
and insecure, but brave, proud, and re¬ 
sourceful, mainly because she has no 
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choice. Courage and doubt flash across her 
apple-cheeked face with equal strength, 
vying for her spirit. Field isn’t alone. 
There’s Lindsay Crouse as Edna’s sister, 
John Malkovich, sensitive beyond re¬ 
proach as the blind boarder, and Danny I 
Glover, who brings dignity and humor to 
Moze, the hired hand who is as much the 
head of the family as Edna. I am talking of 
actors, but not of “acting,” which means I 
am talldng of Texas and not of Hollywood. 

By comparison The River is as synthetic 
and melodramatic as a well-meaning movie 
can be—full, but not rich; fervent, but 
without resonance. Sissy Spacek and Mel 
Gibson are a couple who may lose their 
farm to big-business interests who want to 
flood a valley to build a dam. {The River is 
the flipside to Elia Kazan’s 1961 Wild Riv¬ 
er, which starred Montgomery Clift as a 
Tennessee Valley Authority man trying to 
get an old widow to get off her land so that 
the valley can be flooded for a TVA dam. 
Far from being a villain, the Clift character 
was a reasonable lobbyist for progress. It’s 
odd to see the issue reversed 24 years 


later in a new movie.) 

Their life together is a catalogue of grief. 
First there’s a flood; then an auction, 
straight out of Country. (Is there any truth 
to the rumor that the family cow is named 
Jessica just to jab at the competition?) 
Then Mel goes off to be a scab worker at a 
steel mill, while Sissy stays home to plant 
com and gets trapped under a tractor. By 
the time the next flood comes around they 
seem more foolish than brave. These char¬ 
acters don’t grow—they merely survive, 
and what they’re surviving is mere incident 
wrapped in importance. It isn’t political, 
like Country, and it certainly isn’t mythic. 
Places in the Heart, The River is melo¬ 
dramatic martyrdom, and director Mark 
Rydell has a weakness for scenery and 
symbolism (among other weaknesses). So 
much for life on swollen pond. 

Places in the Heart is a movie for forev¬ 
er, and CBS/Fox has produced one of the 
finest-looking VHS cassettes of the year. 
With fine gradations of color and a sharp¬ 
ness that nicely reproduces Nestor Almen- 
dros’ glorious cinematography. Places is a 
joy to watch and hear. The River got a 
Academy Award nomination for sound and 
the water sloshes are authentic; but in one 
scene where Spacek and Scott Glenn are 
whispering to each other, I couldn’t hear a 
thing. The color looks like mud. 

—Harvey Elliott 

The Brother 
From Another Planet 

Color. 1984. Joe Morton; writ. & dir. John 
Sayles. 109 min. Beta, VHS. $79.98. Key. 
Reproduction: A - 

Starman 

Color. 1984. Jeff Bridges, Karen Allen, 
Charles Martin Smith; dir. John Carpen¬ 
ter. 115 min. Beta. VHS. $79.95. 
RCAIColumbia. Reproduction: B + 

Close encounters of the genre kind are 
inevitable in movies but it takes talent to do 
something unoriginal in an original way. 



















John Sayles and John Carpenter both 
approached the man-who-fell-to-earth con¬ 
cept last year and came away with good 
notices. Sayles’ B-movie background and 
Carpenter’s mastery of horror product 
suggest neither is a stranger to working 
within genres, but viewing these movies 
back to back shows that Sayles—the writ- 
er-as-director—^is more adept at breaking 
out of them. 

Carpenter’s Starman drops its protago¬ 
nist Oeff Bridges) into the middle of the 
Midwest. He assumes the form of a wom¬ 
an’s (Karen Allen) dead husband and they 
hurtle cross-country, pursued by a vindic¬ 
tive military, to make a rendezvous for his 
ride home. Allen’s part is not so much 
poorly acted as poorly directed as she 
flings herself into walls in mock-terror. 
Bridges has a different problem: his scru¬ 
pulous physical acting, as the intergalactic 
visitor struggling to master an unfamiliar 
body in a mainly hostile world, is effec¬ 
tive—but he’s hobbled by a script that is so 
predictable, one viewer has told me he 
entertained guests by foretelling every 
third line. By the time the inevitable ro¬ 
mance blooms Carpenter is caught up in 
the story-dictated chase and strewing fire¬ 
works about with a regrettable abandon. 
Starman is worth seeing for its beauti¬ 
ful, intimate moments, but these islands of 
sanity are few. 

Despite its inspired use of low-rent visu¬ 
als, Sayles’ Brother is a writer’s mov¬ 
ie—-it’s nearly all intimate moments, and 
that’s its strength. Sayles’ starting point is 
Ellis Island, where soap-opera star Joe 
Morton plops down to be immediately im¬ 
mersed in the vibes of the past in the empty 
expanse of the abandoned immigration 
center. By making his leading man mute, 
Sayles can sketch in the characters he en¬ 
counters with the skill and street-smarts of 
a sidewalk portrait artist (and Morton’s 
reactive body acting is exquisite). By mak¬ 
ing his leading man black (and an extrater¬ 
restrial runaway slave to boot) Sayles 
opens up fertile ground for comment. He 
uses it not for dry generalizations nor for a 
diatribe against racism in America—in this 
country, racism is so ugly it practically con¬ 
demns itself—but instead for a warm yet 
knowing vision of life in Harlem. His con¬ 
clusion seems to be that it’s just like the 


rest of America, except more so. 

Despite their disparity, both movies are 
humane and decent (both aliens react to 
violence with abhorrence but without mal¬ 
ice). And though both are sophisticated 
enough to require parental prescreening if 
shown to small children, they are—dare I 
say it?—fine, funny, and thought-provok¬ 
ing viewing for the whole family. 

Brother's VHS transfer is quite good 
apart from the tiny distorted red lettering 
in the end credits. Love that graffiti art! 
Starman’s theatrical spectacle emerges 
somewhat mangled on VHS. Majestic on 
the big screen, it’s merely pretty on the 
small. —Mark Fleischmann 

2010 

Color. 1984. Roy Scheider, John Lithgow, 
Helen Mirren, Bob Balaban; dir. Peter 
Hyams. 116 min. Beta, VHS. $79.95.ILV. 
$34.95. CED. $39.95. MGMIUA. Repro¬ 
duction: B -I- 

As a sequel to Stanley Kubrick’s stately, 
mystical masterpiece of the ’60s, this 
space adventure is pretty much a non- 
event. So many spaceships have flown off 
in cinematic pursuit of galactic adventure 
since Kubrick wowed us with his animated 
technological waltzes that the special ef¬ 
fects any director can muster have limited 
impact. 

And that’s when a good script comes in 
handy, or at least some energy. What Pe¬ 


ter Hyams provides in 2010 is not so much 
a solution to the mysteries ot2001:A Space 
Odyssey, but a resolution, and it’s done in 
perfunctory form. The film starts with a 
computer screen, which in itself was some¬ 
what exotic in 1968. Now every secretary 
in the land has one, so with technology 
catching up with sci-fi one is always con¬ 
scious that we’re indeed 20 years closer to 
the future—and 20 years more familiar 
with its possibilities. 

After a quick recapitulation of the events 
ol2001, the movie shifts to the landlubbers 
who were in charge of that ill-fated mis¬ 
sion. Roy Scheider called the shots and has 
never outlived his guilt over its failure. Bob 
Balaban was a computer whiz and HAL’s 
best friend; he discusses with SAL (a fe¬ 
male computer dubbed by Candice 
Bergen, who bills herself rather drolly as 
Olga Mallsnerd) how to get HAL reactivat¬ 
ed, and she graciously lends herself to the 
cause. Along with John Lithgow as a rather 
timid chief mechanic, they hop a Soviet 
rocket to the moons of Jupiter, where Dis¬ 
covery is just floating there waiting for 
them. And so is the monolith. Political 
comment is pointed and unsubtle. The 
Americans and Soviets are at loggerheads 
over Central America, and repeated refer¬ 
ence is made to a reactionary president in 
the White House. 

Where Kubrick lingered over the lonely 
poetry of the magnificent unknown, Peter 
Hyams gets the ship to Jupiter in record 
time and goes about his job mechanically. 
Where 2001 floated and then zoomed to its 
conclusion, 2010 trots evenly right along to 
its preclimactic encounter with Star Child 
Keir Dullea, who rapidly and repeatedly 
turns into various versions of himself from 
2001 (providing the film’s only mystical 
moments) and warns them that “some¬ 
thing wonderful” is about to happen. Right 
on schedule, it does. 

Those starry skies in MGM/UA’s VHS 
cassette look mushy, and though wide¬ 
screen scanning is skillfully accomplished, I 
get the feeling Hyams doesn’t expend a lot 
of effort on composition. There is some 
spatial confusion that probably seems 
clearer on the big screen. But the audio is 
acceptable; when “Zarathustra” sprachs 
again, the sound is a revelation. It’s too bad 
nothing substantial is revealed. 

—Harvey Elliott 


Body Double 

Color. 1984. Craig Wasson, Melanie Grif¬ 
fith; dir. Brian De Palma. 114 min. Beta, 
VHS. $79.95. ILV, CED. $29.95. RCAI- 
Columbia. Reproduction: A 
Crimes of Passion 
Color. 1985. Kathleen Turner, Anthony 
Perkins, John Laughlin, Bruce Davidson; 
dir. Ken Russell. 101 min. (R)I107 
min. (unrated) Beta, VHS. $79.95.1 
$89.95. New World.ILV. $34.95. (R) 
Image Ent.lCED. $29.95. (R) RCAICo- 
lumbia. Reproduction: A- 
Brian De Palma must think that if he 
reminds us often enough that what he’s 









doing is “only a movie,” he can get away 
with anything. In the continuing argument 
over screen violence against women De 
Palma has consistently defended his cine¬ 
matic exploitation of dumb and/or defense¬ 
less women by swearing that nobody ever 
went out and committed a crime because 
he watched movie violence. (Apparently 
De Palma knows.) Consequently, by intro¬ 
ducing and dosingBody Double on a movie 
set, with a colorful bit about a claustropho¬ 
bic actor in a vampire’s coffin, De Palma 
plants his film firmly in the land of make-be¬ 
lieve—supposedly giving him license later 
to stick an electric drill through a bru¬ 
nette’s stomach. 

A problematic filmmaker at best, De Pal¬ 
ma is at least a stylist in Body Double, if a 
derivative one. He makes no effort nowa¬ 
days to disguise his Hitchcockian inspira¬ 
tion, an early criticism of his thrillers which 
he has decided to flaunt instead of repress. 
And he does have a sense of fun. Body 
Double begins and ends with the making of 
a movie (a sort of sexed-up Phantom of the 
Paradise) and shamelessly swings right in¬ 
to Rear Window as Jake spies on a Holly¬ 
wood Hills neighbor through binoculars and 
watches her getting set up to be murdered. 
Jake has a problem of his own, and that’s 
Vertigo —oops. Claustrophobia. This slows 
him down (just as James Stewart’s problem 
slewed him down) as he tries to be heroic. 

But why the driller killing? Herewith, De 
Palma’s curse: by ignoring his mentor’s 
rule of never showing too much De Palma 
turns suspense into fear-manipulation 
when he opens his leading lady’s guts 
onscreen. We are subject no longer to plot 
horror but to revulsion tactics. If he can’t 
be original, at least he can be nauseating. 

But Body Double, despite De Palma’s 
weakness for the odd gratuitous effect, is 
sometimes entertaining. By extension De 
Palma’s theory of harmless art would also 
cover pornography—no one ever raped a 
woman because he saw a woman being 
knocked around in the movies. Ken Rus¬ 
sell, in Crimes of Passion, provides con¬ 
trary evidence in the admittedly deranged 
person of Anthony Perkins, who sniffs pop¬ 
pers, watches peepshows, and finally goes 
after a brazen whore with a silver knife- 
edged vibrator. 

The trouble with Russell’s argument is 
that his “moral” is only another form of 
exploitation. Crimes of Passion tackles a 
broader subject that Body Double. Rus¬ 
sell’s after something like the soullessness 
of pornography, the cheapening of human 
experience—but throws in every cheap, 
soulless, violent, pornographic effect he 
can to make sure we’re paying attention. If 
some of us get the message, fine. If others 
don’t, at least they’ll have fun trying. 

Kathleen Turner plays China Blue, a 
hooker who hides behind anonymity be¬ 
cause, one is led to believe, she doesn’t 
want to be touched. A young suburban jock 
enters her life and finds he’s able to reach 
her. She reaches him too; bogged down in 
a marriage that’s cold and materialistic, he 


finds the joy of sex with China and wants 
more. Perkins plays Norman Bates as a 
homy man of the cloth—in drag. 

Not a single plot development makes 
sense in Crimes of Passion, but plot isn’t 
Russell’s purpose. We never get to under¬ 
stand China or her boyfriend though we get 
to see them mount each other. In the un¬ 
rated version, which Russell purists will 
not want to miss, we can watch China 
sodomize a cop with his own nightstick. It’s 
enough to make you nostalgic for De Pal¬ 
ma’s electric drill. 

Russell doesn’t simply exploit wom¬ 
en—he loathes them—and he can editorial¬ 
ize all he likes about sexual hangups and the 
loss of intimacy and the desperation of wild 
abandon and still end up endorsing precise¬ 
ly what he’s showing us. Crimes of Passion 
is an ugly, disturbing film—not because we 
see violence and sex in tandem, but be¬ 
cause it pretends to say something sub¬ 
stantial about our soul-sick times while, 
like China Blue, giving us a good time as 
well. It can’t be done: the message can’t 
surface through the muck, and Russell en¬ 
joys the muck too much to care. 

Both VHS cassettes are well-trans¬ 
ferred though Crimes of Passion is occa¬ 
sionally indistinct in all its tawdry shadow- 
play and neon. —Harvey Elliott 



Suspicion 


B&W. 1941. Joan Fontaine, Cary Grant, 
Cedric Hardwicke, Nigel Bruce; dir. Al¬ 
fred Hitchcock. 99 min. Beta, VHS. 
$19.95. Nostalgia Merchant. Reproduc¬ 
tion: A 

Foreign Correspondent 

B&W. 1940. Joel McCrea, Laraine Day, 
Herbert Marshall, George Sanders; dir. 
Hitchcock. 120 min. Beta, VHS. $59.95. 
Lightning. Reproduction: B -t 

Lifeboot 

B&W. 1943. Tallulah Bankhead, William 
Bendix, Walter Slezak, Mary Anderson, 
JohnHodiak, Henry Hull, Heather Angel, 
Hume Cronyn, Canada Lee; dir. Hitch¬ 
cock. 96 min. Beta, VHS. $59.98. Key. 
Reproduction: B 


Trailers on Tape: 

Hitchcock Classics 

B&WIcolor. 1940-66. 55 min. Beta, VHS. 
$34.95. SF Rush Video (156 Tiffany Ave., 
Box 50332, San Francisco, Calif 94140). 
Reproduction: variable 

Alfi-ed Hitchcock is better represented 
on video than any of the other most prolific 
auteurs, though gaps persist: we’ve yet to 
see one major talkie {Shadow of a Doubt, 
1943), a parcel of minor ones {Saboteur, 
1942; The Paradine Case, 1948; Mamie, 
1964), and a whole host of silents. None of 
these new releases are widely ranked with 
his best though all provide pieces to the 
puzzle that he made out of his obses¬ 
sions. 

Suspicion was botched—by the produc¬ 
ers. They insisted Cary Grant could not be 
a murderer, so the storyline in which Joan 
Fontaine succumbs to his rakish charms 
ends not in her death but as the anticlimax 
to an unintended comedy of misunder¬ 
standing. Hitchcock stuck to his visual 
scheme, though, scenario notwithstand¬ 
ing. As the story builds to the climax that 
never happens, the director festoons the 
female lead with gathering shadow. When 
Grant carries the famous glass of milk up 
the staircase—aglow, of course, from the 
famous lightbulb the director put inside it— 
you could swear you were about to see a 
death by poisoning (one already presaged 
when Grant’s pal Nigel Bruce dies in a 
mysterious drinking contest, his weak 
heart defeated by booze). Fontaine even 
wears glasses, a visual cue that sight-snob 
Hitchcock often used to indicate moral or, 
in this case, mortal blindness. He seems to 
insist that we see the movie as he intended 
it, whether it concludes that way or not—it 
really ends when Grant reaches the top of 
the stairs. Seen this way. Suspicion 
emerges as the most vivid specimen of 
Hitchcock’s morbid oral obsession—the 
poisoning motif that also looms large in 
other movies including Notorious and Un¬ 
der Capricorn (he loved poisoning Ingrid 
Bergman). 

Foreign Correspondent has a different 
problem—namely, Joel McCrea as a nosy 
reporter. It is difficult to watch an anti-Nazi 
vehicle when the guy you’re supposed to 
be rooting for fills you with a compulsion to 
yell, “Get the hell off the screen!” But 
Hitchcock’s whirlwind tour of the Europe¬ 
an theater before the outbreak of World 
War II does offer a few suave fellow travel¬ 
ers including George Sanders as McCrea’s 
Brit-joumalist buddy, Herbert Marshall as 
a Nazi spy masquerading as the head of the 
“Peace Party,” and Edmund Gwenn in a 
charming minor role as McCrea’s elderly 
would-be assassin. The Odessa Steps- 
style diplomat assassination, the body fall¬ 
ing from the tower (prefiguring Vertigo), 
and the mysterious windmills are all thrill¬ 
ing in their architectural sweep; if someone 
even slightly less drab and horsy than 
McCrea were scampering through this ca¬ 
per, Foreign Correspondent be more 
highly ranked in the Hitchcock canon. Per- 














haps his mistake in this, his second 
Stateside film, was in assuming that Ameri¬ 
cans are crude and stupid, whereas of 
course we’re merely crude. 

In Lifeboat Hitchcock continued his con¬ 
tribution to the war effort in controversial 
fashion. Not only did he confine the action 
to a lifeboat in a kind of maritime dress 
rehearsal for Rope (five years later)—he 
also departed from the standard 
rabblerousing of the time to veer off into 
the moral ambiguity that had marked his 
movies, by then, for about a decade and a 
half. Instead of a brigade of brave Allies 
arrayed against an indisputably murderous 
enemy, he gave audiences a crock of weak- 
willed and disorganized war victims who 
are simultaneously aided and plotted 
against by a personable and capable ene¬ 
my. The static setting of the lifeboat only 
further infuriated moviegoers looking for a 
dynamic, patriotic message. John Stein¬ 
beck contributed to the script, but rewrites 
by two others dilute his idealism. Though 
the cast, led by a feisty Tallulah Bankhead, 
paddles gamely through the conceptual 
wreckage. Lifeboat remains Hitchcock’s 
least satisfying American movie. 

For comic relief SF Rush Video offers a 
compilation of Hitchcock trailers starting 
with his first American movie (Rebecca, 
1940) through his fourth-from-last (Tom 
Curtain, 1966). While most were created 
by anonymous studio hacks, a few of the 
later ones star the director himself when 
his instinct for megalomaniacal self-promo¬ 
tion bloomed in late-career. Ever the 
real-life Victorian character actor, Hitch¬ 
cock plays himself with a puckish re¬ 
serve—a deceptive mask, actually, for 
a deadly serious artist whose surface 
humor concealed a deep despair. 

Nostalgia Merchant’s re-release of Sus¬ 
picion (following the company’s acquisition 
by Media Home Entertainment) is remas¬ 
tered to black & white perfection. Light- 
ningWestron’s Foreign Correspondent is 
not exactly sparkling, but still more or less 
faithful to what I’ve seen in theatrical show¬ 
ings. Lifeboat is problematic as a video 
transfer because the manipulation of light 
to indicate passage of time in a mock-out- 
door setting results in images ranging from 
shadowy-stark to bland; it works better on 
film. The Trailers inevitably range from 
acceptable to very good. Everything was 
viewed on Beta (for a change). 

—Mark Fleischmann 

Under the Volcano 

Color. 1984. Albert Finney, Jacqueline Bis- 
sett, Anthony Andrews; dir. John Huston. 
112 min. Beta. VHS. $79.95.ILV. $34.98. 
MCA. Reproduction: A 
Observations 
Under the Volcano 
Color. 1984. John Huston, Jacqueline Bis- 
sett, Albert Finney; dir. Christian Black¬ 
wood. 90 min. Beta, VHS. $29.95. Pacific 
Arts. Reproduction: B 

This combination makes a good home 
double bill because Huston himself is as 



interesting as any film he directs. You can 
have it three ways: read the book, see the 
movie, explore the documentary. 

The documentary by Christian Black¬ 
wood intersperses clips from the film with 
its own footage on how to make it all look 
easy in sweltering heat with a villa full of 
sweating extras. It lets you in on little de¬ 
tails like the fact that other directors—Jo¬ 
seph Losey, Jules Dassin, Jerzy Skolimow- 
ski, Luis Bunuel—have tried to work up 
this material but have not been equal to the 
task. Blackwood’s film sheds light on the 
elliptic vision of Malcolm Lowry’s novel 
and how it was transformed into cinematic 
language. The only way to do it, it seems, 
is to love the book obsessively—then 
throw it out, realizing that Lowry under¬ 
stood the difference between novel and 
film by the cinematic layering of his inner 
monologues. 

In the film. Under the Volcano, these 
tremendous philosophical ramblings can 
only be hinted at, and even then only when 
absolutely embodied in the rantings and 
(more important) facial tics and grimaces, 
the very defiant attitude of Albert Finney’s 
muy baracho Consul Firmin. The tension 
inherent in his class differences with the 
surrounding Mexican machos, and in the 
bizarre yet gradually understandable na¬ 
ture of his relationship with wife Jacqueline 
Bissett, is the fulcrum around which we 
must build our attention to fully feel the 
absurdity and poetic injustice of our drunk¬ 
en protagonist’s fate. 

Due to Huston’s subtle artistry, his eye 
for the metaphysically portentous in the 
details of the mundane, we see the film’s 
complex point in a filmic way: through os¬ 
mosis. Oh, those happy devils and playful 
skeletons associated with the Mexican Day 
of the Dead holiday, on which the action 
takes place. The documentary appreciates 
this, also in a filmic way: by show and tell, 
through interviews with the crew and the 
actors, and many jocular scenes about life 
behind the bullhorn with America’s most 
distinguished director. Transferwise the 
Beta tape of the documentary is not as 
brilliant as that of the movie it documents. 


ence between big budget and small. 

—Noe Goldwasser 


Pinocchio 

Color. 1940. Animated. Supervisors: Ben 
Sharpsteen, Hamilton Luske. 87 min. Be¬ 
ta, VHS. $79.95.ILV. $34.95. Disney. 
Reproduction: A 

Disney’s “Classics” line got off to a 
shaky start with Robin Hood; Pinocchio’s 
right to that title is undisputed. The Disney 
studio’s second feature-length cartoon has 
a narrative drive and rounded characteriza¬ 
tions to engage the mind, fluid animation 
and sweeping multiplane camerawork to 
delight the eye. The humor is gentle, if 
cloying. More memorable are the scenes 
of suspense and outright terror that punc¬ 
tuate this tale of a wooden puppet striving 
to become a flesh-and-blood boy by prov¬ 
ing his moral worth—for the Disney uni¬ 
verse is as full of horrifying images as the 
more stereotypical sticky-sweet stuff. 

In Pinocchio that includes the nightmar¬ 
ish Pleasure Island, where “stupid little 
boys” turn into jackasses, and a climactic 
chase with the titanic whale Monstro. The 
goody-goody Pinoke, his “father” Gepet- 
to, and “conscience” Jiminy Cricket offset 
such personifications of evil as abductors J. 
Worthington Foulfellow and Stromboli. An 
army of art directors and animators turned 
Carlo Collodi’s 19th-century fairytale into a 
timeless metaphor, taking advantage of the 
cartoon medium’s ability to heighten ef¬ 
fects by exaggeration. Add the Oscar-win¬ 
ning song “When You Wish Upon a Star” 
and it’s almost enough to give the G rating a 
good name. 

The video derives from a new (i. e. post- 
I.B. Technicolor) 35mm print, color-cor¬ 
rected scene by scene. The rich hues and 
clean source testify to Disney’s 
scrupulousness. The VHS copy reviewed 
suffered only firom a couple of noise bars 
over the opening credits. Anyone who’s 
seen Pinocchio won’t need to be reminded 
of its impact; anyone who hasn’t need long¬ 
er wait for its next theatrical rerelease. 
This is the Disney organization at its ze¬ 
nith. —Scott Isler 
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August Strindberg's Miss Julie 

Color. 1982. Helen Mirren, Donal 
McCann, Heather Canning of the Royal- 
Shakespeare Company; dir. Robin Phillips, 
John Glenister. 105 min. Beta, VHS. 
$74.95. MasterVision (969 Park Ave., 
N.Y.C. 10028. Reproduction: B 

Miss Julie does everything a young 
noblewoman should kill herself for doing, 
especially in 1888. She destroys social or¬ 
der. She sleeps with her father’s valet. 
Shocking! Admittedly, it’s difficult to sit 
still through Strindberg’s Victorian morali¬ 
ty lessons about class and womanhood in 
the 20th century. But the Royal Shake¬ 
speare Company does a good job playing 
this psychological drama as Strindberg 
would have preferred—straight to the gut. 
You’ll either love or hate Strindberg for 
creating a mad, desperate, selfish, 
sadomasochistic woman like Miss Julie. Ei¬ 
ther way you’ll get a good picture of what 
some men think of some women who step 
out of their class and gender boundaries. 

—Julia Lisella 

Entre Nous 

Color. 1983. Isabelle Huppert, Miou Miou, 
Guy Marchand; dir. Diane Kurys. Ill 
min. Beta, VHS. $79.95 MGMIUA. Re¬ 
production: B + 

A rare and expansive friendship is ex¬ 
plored m Entre Nous, the autobiographical 
French film by Diane Kurys who traces the 
relationship between her mother and a 
woman called Madeleine with affection, re¬ 
spect, and the sort of understanding that 
must have taken years to achieve. What 
emerges are portraits of two women who 
survive the emotional displacement of 
World War II to meet, form a bond that 
outlasts their respective marriages, and 
spend the rest of their lives together. Al¬ 
though the action covers only a year or so, 
the epilogue simply tells us what we al¬ 
ready sensed. The VHS transfer accents 
hazy browns and has a pale softness that 
makes facial features disappear in long 
shot. Subtitles reconceived for the video 
version are clear but contain misspellings. 

—Harvey Elliott 

The Caine Mutiny 

Color. 1954. Humphrey Bogart, Van John¬ 
son, Fred MacMurray; dir. Edward Dmy- 
tryk. 125 min. Beta, VHS. $59.95. 
RCAIColumbia. Reproduction: B 

With more than a little lifted from the 



various versions of Mutiny on the Bounty, 
The Caine Mutiny is one of the better mili¬ 
tary films. A corny coming-of-age story 
about an idealistic ensign is wrapped 
around it, but the real show has Bogart in 
one of his best roles as a martinet naval 
captain cracking under pressure and re¬ 
lieved of duty by his nervous second Qohn- 
son), who’s egged on by smarmy MacMur¬ 
ray. Everyone plays well against type and 
the message—about loyalty and integri¬ 
ty—has not dulled with time. Reproduction 
is generally excellent, and it’s worth sitting 
through just for MacMurray’s ultimate 
chastisement. —Steven Grant 

Cornered 

B&W. 1945. Dick Powell, Walter Slezak, 
Luther Adler; dir. Edward Dmytryk. Ill 
min. total (with cartoon). Beta, VHS. 
$34.95. RKO. Reproduction: B -t- 

Now this is entertainment: a respectable 
Mofr feature with a boss Bugs Bunny short 
tacked on the end. Cornered finds Dick 
Powell searching the wreckage of Europe 
and the decadent society of Buenos Aires 
for the collaborateurs responsible for the 
execution of his French wife. On either 
continent Powell is always hardboiled, 
driven, and striped by shadows cast by 
Venetian blinds. He wears a shabby hat. 
The strength of the film is Walter Slezak’s 
unctuous mercenary, a self-proclaimed 
“camp follower of culture. ’’ Fat, ruthless, 
hopelessly corrupt, he provides a 
duplicitous foil to the other characters’ 
one-dimensionality. And because he plays 
both sides, he generates much of the ac¬ 
tion. The cartoon, which claims to be in 
Technicolor, is actually black & white. 

—John Leland 

Dune 

Color. 1984. Kyle MacLachlan, Francesca 
Annis; dir. David Lynch. 137 min. Beta, 
VHS. $79.95.ILV. $34.95. MCA. Repro¬ 
duction: A 

I’d have thought director Lynch would 
want to sidestep his typecasting as a direc¬ 


tor of interesting deformity. But no, he 
goes right along with it, producing two 
hours and change of freak-show po¬ 
seurs—a fiddling Nero with bad acne and 
an ongoing parade of geeks who, in toto, 
are more fun to look at than a barrel of 
MTV clips, but with less evidence of plot or 
motivation. Is the music good? It’s by Toto 
and Eno (Sting stars in a minor nonmusical 
role). Strike two. The transfer looks excel¬ 
lent on Beta. Especially good is the use of 
bands at the top and bottom of the screen 
to preserve the widescreen composition of 
the opening titles. 

—Noe Goldwasser 

Monster from Green Hell 

B&W. 1957. Jim Davis, Barbara Turner; 
prod. Al Zimbalist. 71 min. Beta, VHS. 
Admit One (311 Adelaide St. E., Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada M5A IN2; 416-863- 
9316). Reproduction: B 
The packaging promises a “stinker 
...that makes Ed Wood look like Ingmar 
Bergman”—but this isn’t an amazingly bad 
cheapie like Wood’s Plan 9, just a dull one. 
The radioactive wasp that invades Africa is 
no worse-looking than Mothra, the acting 
is annoyingly competent, the natives don’t 
comically disgrace themselves, the script 
has few howling cliches, and the hero and 
heroine are just plain and unappealing. The 
film is padded by 20 minutes of suspense¬ 
less safari walks through caves and shrub¬ 
bery: your Fast Foward button, not funny- 
bone, will get a workout. For Jim "Dallas” 
Davis fans only. —Ron Smith 

Orgy of the Dead 

Color. 1965. Criswell, Ghoulita. 90 min. 
Beta, VHS. $59.95. Rhino (dist. Impulse 
Ent., 1669 12 St., Santa Monica, Calif 
90404). Reproduction: B 

Ed “Plan 9” Wood wrote the stilted and 
ludicrously Lovecraftian script for this hor- 
ror-nudie quickie. A seedy couple are tied 
up in a graveyard by a toilet-paper mummy 
and Brillo-clad werewolf while Criswell 
(acting like David Susskind on paralde¬ 
hyde) intones horror inanities. His “orgy of 
the dead” is an hour showing a numbing 
dozen “ghost” women one after another, 
doing topless versions of the frug, swim, 
and twist. In between dances he and the 
couple exchange threats. Cheap ghouls, 
cheaper girls, and cheap thrills for homy 
bad film buffs. Boffo, buffo, barfo. 

—Ron Smith 














Limited Edition Goid II 
Cartoon Classics 

Life with Mickey, Donald’s Bee Pictures, 
An Officer and a Duck, From Pluto with 
Love, The World According to Goofy, 
Dream Factory, How the Best Was Won. 
ColorlB&W. Compiled 1985. All approx. 
52 min. Beta, VHS. $29.95. Disney. 

As the second edition of Disney’s Car¬ 
toon Classics series hits the racks at press¬ 
time, one envisions a long line of pros¬ 
pective buyers queuing up to nab these 
one-time-only propositions, and that line 
includes everyone from cinema academics 
to diehard Goofy fans. The format of each 
package is identical. A short introductory 
montage provides a history of the pro¬ 
gram’s focus and is foUowed by five to sev¬ 
en cartoons shown without interruption. 

If you’re on a budget or can’t decide 
which to try first. How the Best Was Won 
makes a fine introductory sampler. Featur¬ 
ing five Academy Award winners. Best of¬ 
fers something for everyone: a vintage 
B&W Mickey Mouse romp, a couple of 
“Silly Symphonies” (a Disney form of ani¬ 
mated operetta), “Ferdinand the Bull, ” the 
classic children’s story of a flower-loving 
side of beef rendered mobile by Disney’s 
animators, and the 1960 saga of a pygmy 
elephant named “Goliath 11”—modern-day 
animation using the then-revolutionary Xe¬ 
rox process of cell-coloring. As one might 
expect of Oscar bait, the visual quality and 
color range of these pieces are uniformly 
excellent. The only negative aspect is a 
couple of racist moments that taint the two 
“Silly Symphonies”: a nasty Aunt Jemima 
type in “Three Orphan Kittens” and a rab¬ 
bit in blackface in “Funny Little Bunnies.” 

The “Silly Symphonies” concept gets a 
more focused presentation in Dream Fac¬ 
tory, which features sbc music-dominated 
reels of kinetic animation. If you’ve never 
seen a “Silly Symphony, ” bear in mind that 
some people consider Fantasia the epito¬ 
me of Disney genius and some consider it 
one of the most boring pieces in the Disney 
catalogue. Those of the latter faction may 
find themselves yawning at the meander¬ 
ing “Sillies, ” but those who enjoy a dose of 
visual candy will delight in these giddy rem¬ 
nants of the ’30s. 

Other period programs include An Offi¬ 
cer and a Duck, part of Disney’s “war ef¬ 
fort,” featuring the world’s most unlikely 
soldier, Donald Duck. Ostensibly made to 
familiarize prospective draftees with the 
idiosyncrasies of the military, these WWII 
souvenirs make the army look like pure hell 
in khaki as the hapless Donald is alternately 
brutalized by a doggy-looking drill sergeant 
and forced to perform an endless series of 
demoralizing tasks—perhaps a deserving 
fate for Donald, but hardly an inducement^ 
to enlist. 

The obstinate fowl is more subtly tor¬ 
mented in Donald’s Bee Pictures. While 
most of these have all the subtlety of your 
average Tom and Jerry, one entitled “Slide 
Donald Slide” features a hilarious battle for 
control of a radio: Donald wants baseball 
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while the cultured bee craves classical mu¬ 
sic. “Tea for Two-Hundred” doesn’t have 
any bees, but a healthy horde of ants. 
Maybe this batch should have been called 
Letfs Bug the Duck. 

Life with Mickey easily establishes Mr. 
Mouse’s place atop the Disney hierarchy. 
Though the historical prologue contends 
that Mickey may just have been “the right 
mouse in the right place at the right time, ” 
the animation seems just a little more ad¬ 
venturous, the colors a mite more vivid. 
No room for doubt: Mickey was Walt’s 
fave. The most appealing of Mickey’s ad¬ 
ventures is “Mickey’s Polo Team, ” a ce¬ 
lebrity match featuring cartoon versions of 
everyone from Laurel & Hardy, W.C. 
Fields, and Harpo Marx to Charlie Chaplin, 
Shirley Temple, and a flapeared Gable. 

The Disney dogs are represented in The 
World According to Goofy and From Pluto 
with Love. You’ll learn that Goofy was origi¬ 
nally stuck with the monicker Dippy Dog 
and revel in the kooky canine’s thickwitted 
walk through seven shorts’ worth of doggy 
escapades. Lower down the evolutionary 
scale but no less lovable is the relatively 
mute Pluto. He was almost stuck with 
Homer the Hound before he was dubbed 
Pluto the Pup, but this dog by any other 
name would still be the world’s most desir¬ 
able pet—he’s compassionate, loyal, and 
never pees. 

Reproduction on VHS is amazingly 


good. In some instances the adventurous 
use of color is mesmerizing, and sound is 
sparkling clear. It’s refreshing to see a vid¬ 
eo outfit take pride in reproducing 
high-quality copies of its product, and the 
Gold series will surely be worth its weight 
to fans of classic animation. Now, go back 
and reread this review in your best Donald 
Duck voice. —^John Walker 

Visual Pathfinders: 

The World of John Whitney 

Color. 1984. Prod. Masaaki Hagino. 48 
min. LV (CAV). $44.95. LaserDisc Corp. 
(Japanese import available from The Instant 
R^lay, 479 Winter St., Waltham, Mass. 
02154). 

John Whitney, whose name is synony¬ 
mous with technical innovation, is an ex¬ 
perimental filmmaker who has pursued 
mechanized image design since his first 
film in 1939. Working under the auspices of 
IBM during the 1950s and ’60s, he was the 
one of the first artists to seriously consider 
the digital computer as a creative tool. His 
name is largely unknown today, but his 
influence is deep. Those were his swirling 
luminous lines in the titles that set the 
mood for Hitchcock’s Vertigo, and his “slit- 
scan” technique for producing abstractions 
was freely adapted by others for key ef¬ 
fects scenes in Kubrick’s 2001: A Space 
Odyssey. One of the most impressive of his 
creations (a cocreation, really) was a son, 
John Whitney Jr., who is presently pro¬ 
ducing some of the most advanced and re¬ 
alistic computer graphics in the world to¬ 
day. 

The good news is that this disc is a su¬ 
perb museum-quality package of sb< of 
Whitney’s most important works, pro¬ 
duced between 1961 and 1975. These in¬ 
clude “Catalog” (1961), “Permutations” 
(1968), “Matrix I” (1971), “Matrix III” 
(1972), “Hex Demo” (1973), and “Ara¬ 
besque” (1975). There are also 128 still 
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frames at the end of the second side of the 
disc which describe the films and offer 
credits, and 96 still photographs from 
Whitney’s personal scrapbook detailing his 
work. The bad news is that a sbc-minute 
“message” and demonstration of the art¬ 
ist’s principles is far too short. If this seg¬ 
ment were longer, it would’ve constituted 
a video version of his important theoret¬ 
ical text. Digital Harmony, one of the first 
works to deal with the aesthetic relation¬ 
ships of image, sound, and mathematics. 

Nonetheless this is an important disc and 
LaserDisc Corporation of Tokyo (Pio¬ 
neer’s program subsidiary) should be loud¬ 
ly congratulated for making the effort. The 
next logical step would be a U.S. release 
since the text, both on the disc jacket and in 
the well-produced booklet that accompa¬ 
nies the program, is in Japanese. It’s iron¬ 
ic that a similar compilation of Whitney’s 
films was among the first titles announced 
by MCA DiscoVision way back in 1978 
when the LV videodisc was introduced in 
the U.S. Like many others, it never ap¬ 
peared. —Tim Onosko 

SFX Museum 

Vol. 1: Richard Edlund, To the Year2010. 
Vol. 2: Apogee & Dream Quest, Motion 
Control. Color. 1984/1985. Richard 
Edlund, Syd Mead, Stuart Ziff/John Dyk- 
stra, Syd Mead, Rocco Gioffre, Grant 
McCune; both prod. Masaaki Hagino. 50 
min. ea. LV (CAV). $44.95 ea. LaserDisc 
Corp. (Japanese import available from The 
Instant Replay). 

The Hollywood special-effects industry 
carries on a great tradition—not just of the 
classic-effects artists of golden-age Ameri¬ 
can film, but of experimental filmmakers 
too. (Those include Oskar Fischinger, a 
German whose work inspired Walt Disney, 
and JohnWhitney Sr., who is the spiritual 
father of modern technological ef¬ 
fects—see above.) Moreover, the spe¬ 
cial-effects workers embody technological 
advancement in cinema. Without them 
many of the most successful films of the 
last two decades could never have been 
made. 

The Japanese have chosen to honor 
these talented artists in this ongoing series 
of videodiscs. (Maybe it is the Japanese 
love of things technical that inspired these 
discs; more likely it is another case in 
which we have not yet acknowledged some 
of our most creative people.) If the first 
two discs of this series are any indication, 
they are programs that movie fans, film 
historians, colleges, and universities will 
want to add to their collections. 

Volume 1 deals primarily with Richard 
Edlund, the driving force behind the effects 
for The Empire Strikes Back, Poltergeist, 
Return of the]edi, Ghostbusters, and2010. 
Like a textbook the disc explains and dem¬ 
onstrates the techniques used to create 
many of these cinematic illusions, including 
model miniatures and matte paintings. Vol¬ 
ume 2 focuses on two special-effects 
shops. Apogee (headed by John Dykstra, it 
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was the original Star Wars studio) and 
Dream Quest, a collection of some of the 
best young effects personnel. While the 
first disc is an overview of effects methods, 
the second concentrates on miniature and 
computer-aided motion-control photogra¬ 
phy. A third disc, to be available by the 
time you read this, is about computer 
graphics in film and features John Whitney 
Jr., Richard Taylor and Bob Abel. 

Each program is illustrated with clips 
from significant films, examples of how 
certain effects are accomplished, and still- 
frame files of drawings and photo¬ 
graphs. Both are in English. Only the first 
disc is subtitled in Japanese; others in the 
series will offer bilingual audio tracks. Al¬ 
most all the text material in the still files is 
in Japanese, but that is no reason to shy 
away. In Japan, the SFX Museum series 
and the U.S.-produced Spacedisc series 
are among the most popular new releases. 

—Tim Onosko 

The Beach Boys: 

An American Band 

Color/B&W. 1984. Brian Wilson, Carl 
Wilson, Dennis Wilson, Mike Love, AI Jar- 
dine; dir. Malcolm Leo. 103 min. Beta, 
VHS. $79.95. Vestron. 

A true Beach Boys fan never gives up. I 
don’t care if Brian Wilson needs round-the- 
clock cheerleading from an entire squadron 
of shrinks—I believe unconditionally in the 
man and the band. Despite Brian’s emo¬ 
tional and pharmaceutical quirks, despite 
Dennis’ drowning, despite the hitless al¬ 
bums I grimly cling to my optimism. Some¬ 
day, I tell myself, they’ll arise like King 
Arthur was supposed to and reclaim their 
harmonic kingdom. The Beach Boys: An 
American Band (produced for theaters and 
video by Vestron) reminds me of the rea¬ 
sonable basis for my unreasonable faith, 
although it offers little indication of the cur¬ 
rent State of the Beach. 

The past, however, is golden. The 
filmmakers have unearthed a feast of early 
footage showing the band at peak populari¬ 
ty as it performs its first decade of hits with 
stunning vocal and instrumental perfec¬ 
tion. From the simplicity of “Surfin’ ” to the 
baroque textures of “Good Vibrations” the 


group brings the awesome vistas of its stu¬ 
dio recordings to life. 

The Beach Boys’ second decade gets 
scant attention—perhaps as a gesture to 
those who prefer to remember the group 
as consistent hitmakers. True, we do see 
plenty of nonmusical events like the James 
Watt fiasco and an obituary for Dennis Wil¬ 
son, but what about the band’s music in the 
’70s and ’80s? What about great songs from 
more recent times like “Sail on Sailor,” 
“Marcella,” and the inimitable “Johnny 
Carson”? The film does its subject and au¬ 
dience a profound disservice by ignoring 
the Beach Boys’ mature works. 

Still, there are more than enough previ¬ 
ously unseen treats here. Music and film 
from the never-to-be-released Smile al¬ 
bum illustrate why the project had to be 
abandoned. In a scene from the Monterey 
Pop festival, Jimi Hendrix instructs his au¬ 
dience to abandon whitebread beach mu¬ 
sic. It’s easy to see how the Beach Boys 
lost their audience at the end of the ’60s. 

“Dennis wanted us to write surf songs, ” 
says Brian. “We tried it and it worked. ” If 
you’re interested in the Beach Boys only as 
the archetypal surfing band, you’U find this 
film satisfjdng. As for me, it’s enough to 
make me keep the faith. 

—Andrew Roblin 

Elton John: Night & Day 

Color. 1984. 53 min. Beta, VHS./LV, 
CED. $29.95. Vestron. 

If the predominance of Prince, Madon¬ 
na, and Frankie Goes to Hollywood has led 
you to believe that all popular rock per¬ 
formers these days rely on sex, here’s an 
utterly wholesome Elton John concert to 
prove that more conservative pop values 
can still get a fair shake. Shot by veteran 
British TV director Mike Mansfield at Lon¬ 
don’s massive open-air Wembley Arena in 
the summer of 1984, Night & Day presents 
a faultless if uneventful hour of Elton per¬ 
forming some of his many hits with a fine 
four-piece band. 

Like the star, the tape warms up as the 
show progresses. Elton begins quietly 
with a thoughtful ballad, “Sorry Seems to 
Be the Hardest Word,” and is pictured 
alone with unexcited camerawork. But by 










the time he winds into “Saturday Night’s 
Alright for Fighting, ’’ the images and com¬ 
puter graphics are jumping around the 
screen—almost as much as Elton himself is 
moving about the stage, as well as dancing 
on and sliding under his grand piano. 
“Goodbye Yellowbrick Road” has espe¬ 
cially good paintbox work, ultimately su¬ 
perimposing an appropriate image on the 
audience and stage. The pointless interpo¬ 
lation of scenes from the video of “I’m Still 
Standing” during the song, however, seem 
like they might be covering some technical 
flaw in the live footage. 

Musically, Night & Day is tame and 
skimpy. The entire show as presented 
here consists of 10 numbers—from the 
early-’70s vintage “Your Song” and “Croc- 
odOe Rock” to the more recent “Too Low 
for Zero”—plus an encore medley of sev¬ 
eral oldies (“Whole Lotta Shakin’ Going 
On,” “I Saw Her Standing There,” “Twist 
and Shout”) that provide the concert’s 
most interesting moments. Music this pre¬ 
dictable and polite may be great for the 
radio, but live it makes for uninvolving en¬ 
tertainment. Still in all, John is charming 
and enthusiastic, and his fans should find 
this a pleasing surrogate for seeing him in 
concert—especially as he has announced 
he won’t be touring in the foreseeable fu¬ 
ture. —Ira Robbins 


Yiddish Sing-Along 

Color. 1984. Mike Burstyn. 36 min. Beta, 
VMS. $49.95. MRC (71 W. 23 St ., N. Y. C. 
10010; 212-989-1754). 

Israel Folk Dance Festival 
Color. 1984. 60 min. Beta, VHS. Iroex 
(Box 2590, Holon, Israel). 

Yiddish Sing-Along (subtitled LomirAle 
Zingen) is a brief sampler hinting at the 
flavor of Yiddish folk music. Each song gets 
an imaginative introduction that is sup¬ 
posed to tell its story. Then follows a dra¬ 
matized rendering by five young perform¬ 
ers (three men and two women). By young 
I mean my generation, between 35 to 45— 
young to be singing Yiddish, the mother 
tongue of grandparents. 


The performance has an authentic 
ring—the Yiddish is fairly natural sounding 
and the performers’ demeanor is relaxed 
and unassuming. But if you suggested that 
they could use a little more umph and pas¬ 
sion and maybe some boy/girl duets with 
harmony, I might agree. It would also help 
if the women were given more of the lime¬ 
light and if the introductions were alter¬ 
nated among the performers. 

The shtetl songs offer a varied selection, 
from lullabyes to love songs, that reflects 
rural Eastern European Jewish life in a by¬ 
gone age. But the addition of other clas¬ 
sics—for example, lullabyes by the great 
writers Sholem Aleichem and I.L. 
Peretz—would have made for a fuller rep¬ 
resentation. In column B, Yiddish songs in 
America, are the Second Avenue Theater 
songs, many of which were well-known 
and a few of which actually transcend the 
Second Avenue schmaltz to achieve a folk 
quality. But how did Second Avenue get to 
be dominant, let alone the exclusive 
choice? After all, the video was produced 
with a grant from the Workman’s Circle. 
You would think that the producers would 
remember that Jewish grandparents (at 
least 90 percent of them) came to the “land 
of gold” to work in sweatshops and live in 
slum tenements. Yet there are none of the 
classic songs telling of life and death in the 
factories and the streets, of labor and 
struggle—such as “Shnel Loifen Die Reder 
(The Wheels Run Furiously)” or “Main 
Ruhe Platz (My Resting Place). ” 

The sing-along idea is a good one. I 
would suggest more literal explanatory 
introductions and consistent transliteration 
on the screen. Perhaps a larger performing 
group and a printed sing-along sheet would 
make it work better. 

The Israel Folk Dance Festival is anoth¬ 
er sampler, taped live at an all-day festival 
in an outdoor amphitheater in Galilee, with 
the sea as a backdrop. The performances 
of the amateur dance groups are full of 
verve and color, although uneven. 

Many of the Israeli dances in a more 
modernist mode leave a chaotic, un¬ 
polished impression (with the exception of 
the well-choreographed and executed 
wheat-harvest dance). This impression, 
however, may not be entirely accurate be¬ 
cause the camerawork both in long-dis¬ 
tance and closeup shots is unimaginative 
and technically uneven. But the perfor¬ 
mances of traditional Yemenite and Arab 
dances—with their precise footwork and 
carefully defined movement—are vivid. 
Alternating passion and nuance, they leave 
a clear imprint of Jewish culture. 

—Ricky Eisenberg 


The Last Polka 

Color. 1985. John Candy, Eugene Levy. 54 
min. Beta, VHS. $59.95. Vestron. 

Hot potatoes! Can it really be that 24 
years have bounced by since we were 
busting out of our lederhosen to the strains 
of “Who Stole the Cabbage Roll”? Yah, it’s 
true. And Sundays huddled on the sit¬ 


ting-room couch as “Strikes Spares and 
Shmenges” flickered on the Philco?—that 
was 1952, friends. But who even thought 
about time when Yosh and Stan Shmenge 
were on hand to provide a perky musical 
soundtrack to our lives? The Happy Wan¬ 
derers could make the oldest crone feel 
young as springtime as they polka’d and 
pranced into our ears. 

It’s only now that The Last Polka has 
come and gone that harsh reality sets in. 
Unless you’ve been living in a beer vat for 
the last year, you know that Yosh and Stan 
played their final performance on Decem¬ 
ber 17,1984 before retiring to the perpetu¬ 
al barbeque of suburbia. The Last Polka is a 
commemoration of that extravaganza and a 
pull-no-punches documentary that skims 
the highs and lows of Leutonia’s most cele¬ 
brated expatriots. From their first big 
break with Col. Tom Cohen’s Foreigners 
on Parade to the alleged carryings-on with 
the three Lemon Twins, nothing escapes 
the unblinking eye of director John Blanch¬ 
ard. Even the Plattsburgh Disaster is given 
a virtual strip-search of an examination. 
The Schmenges are to be praised for au¬ 
thorizing such a candid project. 



Equally praiseworthy are the Shmenge 
alter-egos John Candy and Eugene Levy. 
Together with a horde of former SCTV 
comrades including Catherine O’Hara, 
Rick Moranis, and Dave Thomas, Candy 
and Levy have incubated a couple of their 
SCTV characters and come up with a ma¬ 
ture and razor-sharp satire that holds its 
own with the best oiSecond City. Even the 
camera angles are dead-on in their perfec¬ 
tion of the Shmenge aura. 

If you crave the driest of satire or just 
love a good romp on the dancefloor. The 
Last Polka will sweep you off your feet. 
Yah, and that’s a promise. 

—John Walker 
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QUICK TAKES/VIDEO 


Academy Award Winners: 
Animated Short Films 

Color. 1984 anthology. Var. directors. 60 
min. Beta, VHS. $59.95.ICED. $29.95. 
Vestron. 

This six-pack of Oscar-winning cartoons 
ranges in age from 25 years Gohn and Faith 
Hubley’s childhood nocturnal adventure 
“Moonbird,” which is as magical as E.T.) 
to the almost brand-new “Sundae in New 
York” (the claymation hommage to the 
City’s mayor Ed Koch, performed to the 
tune of Kander and Ebb’s “New York, New 
York”). My favorite is a 1960 Jules Feiffer 
cartoon called “Munro” in which a four- 
year-old is inadvertently drafted into the 
Army and can’t cut through the bureaucrat¬ 
ic doublespeak. “Crac! ” is a light and whim¬ 
sical history of a rocking chair that smiles 
and “The Hole” is a conversational jazz riff 
that seems to take its animation cues from 
a crazily scatty dialogue between two 
workers under the streets of New York. 
The program closes with another clayma¬ 
tion vignette, “Closed Mondays”—surreal 
and hallucinatory, a trip through a museum 
by a drunk. This is an unusual treat, and 
with the exception of a slightly worn 
“Moonbird, ” the prints are in good condi¬ 
tion. —Harvey Elliott 

Agatha Christie's 

Partners in Crime: The Crackler 

Color. 1982. FrancescaAnnis, Janies War¬ 
wick; dir. Christopher Hodson. 60 min. 
Beta, VHS. Pacific Arts. 

Christie’s mysteries are usually cheats: 
puzzlers that don’t give the reader all the 
clues. Partners in Crime, the British TV 
series about Christie’s 1920s hus- 
band-and-wife sleuth team Tommy and 
Tuppence Beresford, is not only a typical 
Christie cheat—it’s also confusing and dull, 
so that by the time you reach the solution 
you have little interest or consciousness 
left. James Warwick and Francesca Annis 
{Lillie) are fine as Tommy and Tuppence, a 
sort of British Nick and Nora Charles, and 
the plot—something about counterfeiters 
in high society—could have been done on 
The Saint, but it’s a leaden affair. The main 
plus: the period costumes and sets are 
lovely to look at (and well-reproduced). 

—Tom Soter 

The Waltons: A Retrospective 

Color. 1980. Richard Thomas, Will Geer, 
Ellen Corby, Ralph Waite, Michael 
Learned. 120 min. Beta, VHS. Karl! 
Lorimar. 

It can be sentimental and corny, but at 
times The Waltons: A Retrospective can al¬ 
so be effective drama. Using a character’s 



birthday as a jumping off point for memo¬ 
ries, the two-hour show hits all the highs 
and lows of the series’ first eight years— 
from puppy loves and anniversaries to dis¬ 
eases and deaths. The most effective se¬ 
quences involve Will Geer (who died dur¬ 
ing the run of the show and is touchingly 
mourned in one clip) and Richard Thomas. 
The nadir comes when host Earl Hamner 
Jr., who based the series on his experi¬ 
ences growing up, introduces members of 
his own family. They are “interviewed” by 
their Waltons counterparts in hokey, 
scripted spots that emphasize the kind of 
sweet artificiality that is the series’ great¬ 
est weakness. —Tom Soter 

Self Defense for Women 

Color. 1985. Kate Harper, narr. 60 min. 
Beta, VHS. $29.95. Maljack/MPI. 

This well-intentioned tape provides solid 
information. But its instructional portions 
are so often interspersed with the demon¬ 
strators’ sad tales of sexual harrassment 
and abuse that it may be watchable only 
once or t\vice—unless, of course, you’re 
willing to fast forward through five or she 
detailed stories of child molestation, date 
rape, and street assaults every time you 
want to practice some self-defense tech¬ 
nique. The program is best when it shows, 
on location—parks, streets, telephone 
booths, cars—plain and simple ways to 
throw off an attacker. The scenes in class 
are especially good, showing women how 
to practice self-defense techniques safely 
with friends. I even tried out a few and 
downed a sk-footer. —Julia Lisella 


Weight Watchers' Magazine 
Guide to a Healthy Lifestyle 

Color. 1985. Lynn Redgrave, host; dir. Mi¬ 
chael Wiese. 60 min. Beta, VHS. Vestron. 

It was inevitable that someone would 
come up with this, a video version of the 
highly successful Weight Watchers’ Maga¬ 
zine. Lynn Redgrave (a celebrated fatty in 
the film Georgy Girl, now thin) hosts, con¬ 
ducting interviews with “Success Stories” 
(others who have lost pounds via Weight 
Watchers). Dr. Henry Grayson uses 
phrases like “locus of power” and advises 
viewers to take responsibility for them¬ 
selves. The tape is slickly produced and 
has something for almost everyone—tips 
on cooking, exercise, walking, swimming, 
even makeup, interspersed with some 
rather broad and unfunny spots by the 
High-Heeled Women, a New York comedy 
troupe. There’s good advice here but it can 
be boiled down to one idea: if you really 
want to lose weight, you can. 

—Tom Soter 

Mousercise 

Color. 1985. Kellyn Plasschaert & 
Mousercisers. 55 min. Beta, VHS. $39.95. 
Disney. 

Although this tape isn’t about learning 
how to dance, Kellyn shows her 
Mousercisers that being able to combine a 
sidestep with a jump is as important as 
being able to do 60 situps at a time. The 
format is well-suited to small people's small 
attention spans. Each section is broken up 
with a “health break”—mildly informative 
lessons on the nature of aerobic exercise. 
But the best parts of the program are the 
kids—they come in all shapes and sizes and 
they’re even allowed to make mistakes. 
They’ll encourage anyone, even adults 
milling in the background, to participate. 

—^Julia Lisella 

You and Your Dog 

Color. 1985. Dr. Michael Fox. 51 min. 
Beta, VHS. Video Associates (5419 Sunset 
Blvd., L.A., Calif 90027). 

This tape works best as an instructional. 
It is worst when it attempts to be funny or 
dramatic. The host is Dr. Michael Fox, a 
knowledgable and award-winning veteri¬ 
narian who has made pet care and pet 
rights his particular concerns. His tour of 
treatment ranges from “How to Adopt a 
Pet” and “Getting Your Dog Used to Peo¬ 
ple” to “The Importance of Play” and 
“Neutering.” Although the background 
muzak is terrible, the tape succeeds admi¬ 
rably as a live-action pet-care book—with 
an assortment of cute canines that will melt 
the hardest heart. —Tom Soter 
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D I R R Y 

New Releases 
on Tape and Disc 


More than movies will meet your eye in this month’s “Di¬ 
rectory. ” The home video labels have increased their stock of 
vintage and recent TV programs to bolster monthly releasing 
schedules. Among the TV titles new to video are MPI Home 
Video’s final episodes of The Prisoner, which many critics rate 
among broadcast’s best. Other notables include Paramount’s 
four part, 9-hour-plus Shogun, starring Mr. Miniseries himself, 
Richard Chamberlain; Vestron’s More Candid Candid Camera 
outtakes, considered "too hot for broadcast”; a Paramount 
group with the premier Call to Glory episode (with Craig T. 
Nelson), the first three episodes of Working Stiffs (with Mi¬ 
chael Keaton and Jim Belushi), and the final three Police Squad 
episodes. Old TV shows will never die—rights permitting—so 
expect to see them on video as either commercial releases or 
in ever-expanding “roll your own” viewer collections. 

The movie companies haven’t been idle, and continue to let 
loose excellent vintage theatricals of their own. Lightning Vid¬ 
eo has Hitchcock’s Foreign Correspondent, MCA adds a 
great-looking copy of that late-night classic The Vikings (with 
Tony Curtis and Kirk Douglas battling it out in the Dark 


Ages), MGM/UA breaks out Dinner at Eight (1933) and The 
Picture of Dorian Gray (1945), and Embassy dishes up The Lit¬ 
tle Foxes (1941) and The Best Years of Our Lives (1946). 

Bob Hope never falls flat. This month you’ll find two of his 
best, The Paleface (with Jane Russell) and The Princess and the 
Pirate (with Virginia Mayo). We also liked eavesdropping on 
Garbo Talks and George C. Scott’s 1967 classic. The Flim- 
Flam Man. More contemporary picks include SCTV loonies 
John Candy and Eugene Levy in The Shmenges: The Last 
Polka (definitely not The Band’s The Last Waltz) and collec¬ 
tions of young standups in U.S.A. Home Video’s Likely Stories, 
Volume 1 and The Unknown Comedy Show (remember “the 
Unknown Comic”?). 

For family video togetherness, there’s Blue Fin, Brighty of 
the Grand Canyon, Five Weeks in a Balloon, The Medicine Hat 
Stallion, four Dr. Seuss stories compiled on two Playhouse 
Video cassettes, and—ta da!— Pinocchio can now be yours to 
have and to hold forever on tape or LV disc. This month’s Vid¬ 
eo Collector spans the theatrical and TV movie life of one of 
our favorites, Joan Blondell. 



ADVENTURE 

Appointment in Honduras. 

Color. 1953. Glenn Ford, Ann 
Sheridan, Zachary Scott. Rugged 
individualist jumps ship off Central 
America with convicted killers, a 
pair of wealthy hostages. 79 min. 
Beta, VHS. $39.95. Buena. 

Big Boss II. Color. Dragon Lee, 
Jacky Chang. Kung-fu extravagan¬ 
za. 90 min. Beta, VHS. $59.95. 
All. 

Blue Fin. Color. Hardy Kruger, 
Greg Rowe. Young son is the only 
one capable of saving the tuna 
boat. 93 min. Beta, VHS. $59.95. 
Embassy. 

Brighty of the Grand Canyon. 

Color. 1967. Joseph Cotton, Dick 
Foran. Kidnapped boy saved by a 
old miner, lovable doiikey. 90 min. 
(G) Beta, VHS. $39.95. Active. 
Call to Glory. Color. Craig T. 
Nelson. Premiere TV series epi¬ 
sode. Beta, VHS. $49.95. Para¬ 
mount. 

Die, Die My Darling. B&W. 
1965. Tallulah Bankhead, Stepha¬ 


nie Powers, Peter Vaughan, Mau¬ 
rice Kaufmann, Donald Suther¬ 
land. Insane mother obsessed with 
the death of her son. Beta, VHS. 
RCA/Columbia. 

Eagles Attack at Dawn. Color. 
Rick Jason, Peter Brown, Joseph 
Shiloal. Israeli brutalized in Arab 
prison escapes during UN inspec¬ 
tion. 96 min. (PG) Beta, VHS. 
$69.95. VidAmerica. 

Falcon and the Snowman. Col¬ 
or. 1985. Sean Penn, Timothy 
Hutton. Young men who sell na- 
honal secrets to the Russians find 


the game has no winners. 131 min. 
(R) Beta, VHS (closed captions). 
Vestron. 

Fantasy Island. Color. 1977. 
Ricardo Montalban, Bill Bixby, 
Hugh O’Brian, Eleanor Parker, 
Sandra Dee, Victoria Principal, 
Herve Villechaize. Beta, VHS. 
$49.95. Prism. 

Fast Lane Fever. Color. 1982. A 
factory worker obsessed with fast 
cars, a model. 94 min. (R) Beta 
(Hi-Fi stereo). VHS (Dolby Hi-Fi 
stereo). $69.95. MGM/UA. 


Five Mile Creek—Volume 6. 

Color. Louise Caire Clark, Rod 
Mullinar, Liz Burch, Michael 
Caton, Priscilla Weems, Martin 
Lewis, Gus Mercurio, Jay Kerr. 
Contains “The Prize,” “Tricks of 
the Trade.” 96 min. Beta, VHS. 
$49.95. Disney. 

Five Weeks in a Balloon. Color. 
1962. Fabian, Cedric Hardwicke, 
Red Buttons, Barbara Eden, Peter 
Lorre, Barbara Luna, Richard 
Haydn, Billy Gilbert, Herbert Mar¬ 
shall. Exploring uncharted African 
territory. By Irwin Allen. 101 min. 
Beta, VHS (Hi-Fi, closed cap¬ 
tions). $59.98. Playhouse. 

Foreign Correspondent. 1940. 
Joel McCrea, Laraine Day, Her¬ 
bert Marshall, George Sanders. 
Reporter learns future father- 
in-law may be a Nazi spy. By Al¬ 
fred Hitchcock. 120 min. Beta, 
VHS. Lightning. 

Hunters of the Golden Cobra. 

Color. 1982. David Warbeck, 
Almanta Suska, Alan Collins, John 
Steiner. American Rangers plot to 
recover priceless Golden Cobra 
from fleeing Japanese general. 95 
min. (R) Beta, VHS. Vestron. 















The Kidnap Syndicate. Color. 
James Mason. Kidnap caper com- 
pUcated. 105 min. (R) Beta, VHS. 
$69.95. VidAmerica. 

Kill Point. Color. 1984. Richard 
Roundtree, Leo Fong, Cameron 
Mitchell. Black marketeers engi¬ 
neer the robbery of a National 
Guard armory. 89 min. (R) LV. 
$34.95. Vestron. 

The Lone Ranger. Color. 1956. 
Clayton Moore, Jay Silverheels, 
Lyle Bettger, Bonita Granville. 
The one man who can prevent a 
savage war between ranchers and 
Indians. 87 min. Beta, VHS. 
$39.95. MGMAJA. 

The Man Who Knew Too 
Much. B&W. 1956. James Stew¬ 
art, Doris Day, Brenda De Banzie, 
Bernard Miles, Ralph Truman, 
Alan Mowbray, Carolyn Jones, 
Hillary Brooke. American couple 
touring Morocco caught up with in¬ 
ternational intrigue. By Alfred 
Hitchcock. LV. $34.98. MCA. 
The Medicine Hat Stallion. Col¬ 
or. 1977. Leif Garrett, John 
Quade. Father sells pony to teach 
his son discipline, strength. 85 
min. Beta, VHS. Vestron. 

The Perfect Crime. Color. 1978. 
Joseph Cotten. Scotland Yard in¬ 
vestigates big business deaths. 90 
min. Beta, VHS. $69.95. Vid¬ 
America. 

The Prisoner #16: Once Upon 
a Time. Color. Patrick Mc- 
Goohan, Leo McKern, An¬ 
gelo Muscat. A very macabre 
interrogation ritual. 52 min. Beta, 
VHS. $39.95. MPI. 

The Prisoner #17: Fallout. Col¬ 
or. Patrick McGoohan, Leo 
McKern, Kenneth Griffith, Alexis 
Kanner. In the final episode, the 
Prisoner is to meet Number 1. 52 
min. Beta, VHS. $39.95. MPI. 
Red Dawn. Color. 1984. John 
Milius, Patrick Swayze, C. Tho¬ 
mas Howell, Harry Dean Stanton, 
Powers Boothe, Ron O’Neal. For¬ 
eign nationals invade the heartland 
of America. 114 min. (PG-13) LV 
(stereo, CX). $34.95. MGM/UA. 
Sardinia Kidnapped. Color. 
1975. Charlotte Rampling, Franco 
Nero. Girl trapped between two 


families. 95 min. Beta, VHS. 
$49.95. Active. 

Shogun. Color. 1980. Richard 
Chamberlain, Toshiro Mifune, 
Yoko Shimada. Shipwrecked En¬ 
glish navigator becomes a samurai 
warrior in 17th-century Japan. 550 
min. in 4 parts. Beta, VHS. 
$249.95. Paramount. 

Stopover Tokyo. Color. 1956. 
Joan Collins, Robert Wagner, 
Edmond O’Brien, Ken Scott, Sar¬ 
ah Selby. American agent discov¬ 
ers plot to assassinate American 
High Commissioner. 100 min. Be¬ 
ta, VHS (Hi-Fi). $59.98. Key. 
The Vikings. Color. 1958. Kirk 
Douglas, Ernest Borgnine, Janet 
Leigh, Tony Curtis. Love and 
war among the Vikings. 116 min. 
Beta, VHS. $69.95. MGM/UA. 
The Westerner. B&W. 1940. 
Gary Cooper, Walter Brennan, 
Doris Davenport, Dana Andrews. 
Wandering cowboy faces “Judge” 
Roy Bean. 100 min. Beta, VHS. 
$69.95./LV. $39.95. Embassy. 


COMEDY 

The Apple Dumpling Gang. 

Color. 1975. Bill Bixby, Susan 
Clark, Don Knotts, Tim Conway, 
David Wayne, Slim Pickens, Harry 
Morgan. Kids strike it rich in Cali¬ 
fornia’s gold fields. 100 min. (G) 
Beta, VHS. $69.95. Disney. 

Bill Cosby, Himself. Color. In 
concert at Toronto’s Hamilton 
Place Performing Arts Center. 104 
min. (PG) LV (closed captions). 
$34.98. CBS/Fox. 

California Dreaming. Color. 
1979. Dennis Christopher, John 
Calvin, Tanya Roberts, Glynnis 
O’Connor. Young man heads west 
to experience surfing, volleyball, 
love. 93 min. (R) Beta, VHS. Ves¬ 
tron. 

The Clinic. Color. 1982. Chris 
Haywood, Simon Burke, Gerda 
Nicholson. A humorous look at ve¬ 
nereal disease. 92 min. Beta, 
VHS. $69.95. VidAmerica. 
Dinner at Eight. B&W. 1933. 


Marie Dressier, John Barrymore, 
Jean Harlow, Wallace Beery, 
Lionel Barrymore, Lee Tracy, Ed¬ 
mund Lowe, Billie Burke. Madge 
Evans, Jean Hersholt, Karen Mor- 
ley, Phillips Holmes, May Robson, 
Grant Mitchell. Park Avenue snob 
gives dinner party for visiting En¬ 
glish Peer. By George Cukor. Ill 
min. LV. $34.95. MGM/UA. 
Doctor in Distress. Color. 1963. 
Dirk Bogarde, Samantha Eggar. 
Doc Sparrow deftly balances surgi¬ 
cal career with pursuit of romance. 
98 min. Beta, VHS. $59.95. 
VidAmerica. 

Electric Dreams. Color. 1984. 
Lenny Von Dohlen, Bud Cort, Vir¬ 
ginia Madsen. Miles and his us¬ 
er-friendly computer, with original 
songs by Giorgio Moroder, Jeff 
Lynne, Phil Oakey, Heaven 17, 
Culture Club. 96 min. (PG) LV 
(stereo). $34.95. MGM/UA. 

The Flim-Flam Man. Color. 
1967. George C. Scott, Michael 
Sarrazin, Jack Albertson, Slim 
Pickens, Sue Lyon, Harry Mor¬ 
gan, Alice GhosUey, Albert Salmi, 
Con man meets army deserter. 
104 min. Beta, VHS (Hi-Fi stereo, 
closed captions). $59.98. Play¬ 
house. 

Games Girls Play. Color. 
Christina Hart, Jane Anthony, Dri- 
na Pavlovic, Jill Damas. British 
boarding school classmates seduce 
international dignitaries. 90 min. 
(R) Beta (Hi-Fi). VHS (stereo). 
$59.95. Monterey. 


Garbo Talks. Color. 1984. Anne 
Bancroft, Ron Silver, Carrie Fish¬ 
er, Catherine Hicks, Steven Hill, 
Howard DaSilva, Dorothy Loudon, 
Harvey Fierstein, Hermione Gin- 
gold. Dying woman’s last request 
is to meet Greta Garbo. By Sidney 
Lumet. 104 min. (PG-13) Beta, 
VHS (Hi-Fi, closed captions). 
$79.98. CBS/Fox. 

Gus. Color. 1976. Ed Asner, Don 
Knotts, Gary Grimes, Tim Con¬ 
way, Dick Van Patten, Ronnie 
Schell, Tom Bosley, Harold Gould. 


Shepherd. Bridegroom’s best 
friend falls in love with the bride. 
89 min. (PG) Beta, VHS. Vestron. 
Johnny Dangerously. Color. 
1984. Joe Piscopo, Michael 
Keaton, Marilu Henner, Peter 
Boyle, Griffin Dunne, Glynnis 
O’Connor, Dorn DeLuise, Richard 
Dimitri. Oldest son turns to crime 
to pay for mother’s life-saving op¬ 
eration. 90 min. (PG-13) Beta, 
VHS (Hi-Fi, closed captions). 
$79.98. CBS/Fox. 


Mule kicks 100-yard field goals 
with amazing accuracy. 96 min. (G) 
Beta, VHS. $69.95. Disney. 
Hard Hat & Legs. Color. 1980. 
Sharon Gless, Kevin Dobson. 
Construction worker falls in love 
with society divorcee. 96 min. Be¬ 
ta, VHS. Lightning. 

Hollywood High Part II. Color. 
1981. April May, Donna Lynn, Ca¬ 
mille Warner, Brad Cowgill. Boys 
lose interest in California sun and 
surf. 86 min. (R) Beta, VHS. Ves¬ 
tron. 

The Immortal Bachelor. Color. 
Giancarlo Giannini, Monica Vitti, 
Claudia Cardinale, Vittorio Gass- 
man. Love and jealousy, Ital¬ 
ian style. 94 min. (PG) Beta, VHS. 
$69.95. VidAmerica. 

Improper Channels. Color. 
1981. Alan Arkin, Mariette Hart¬ 
ley. Man’s life takes some wrong 
turns. 91 min. (PG) Beta. VHS (re¬ 
issue). Vestron. 

Into the Night. Color. 1985. Jeff 
Goldblum, Michelle Pfeiffer, Rich¬ 
ard Farnsworth, Irene Papas, 
Kathryn Harrold, David Bowie, 
Vera Miles, Dan Aykroyd, Jake 
Steinfield. Insomniac tangles with 
smugglers, international intrigue. 
By John Landis. 115 min (R) Beta 
(Hi-Fi, closed captions). VHS 
(Dolby B linear Hi-Fi, cl. cap.). 
$79.95. MCA. 

Invitation to a Wedding. Color. 
1983. John Gielgud, Ralph Rich¬ 
ardson, Paul Nickolaus, Elizabeth 









King Frat. Color. 1979. John Dis- 
anti, Dan Chandler, Mike Grabow. 
Unsuspecting freshman’s entry in¬ 
to raunchy and dilapidated fraterni¬ 
ty. 87 min. (R) Beta, VHS. $59.95. 
All. 

Likely Stores, Volume I. Color. 
Richard Belzer, Christopher 
Guest, Rob Reiner, David L. 
Lander, Michael McKean, Marcia 
Strassman, Bruno Kirby, Steve 
Collins. Funny stories told by fun¬ 
ny people. 57 min. Beta (Hi-Fi). 
VHS (stereo). $19.95. U.S.A. 
Loveliness. Color. 1984. Greg 
Bradford, Mary Beth Evans. 
Young lovers caught between rival 
high schools. 93 min. Beta, VHS 
(Hi-Fi stereo). $79.98. Key. 
Loving Couples. Color. 1980. 
Shirley MacLaine, James Cobum, 
Susan Sarandon, Stephen Collins, 
Sally Kellerman. Tag-team love 
contest. 120 min. (PG)Beta, VHS 
(reissue). Vestron. 

Mode in Heaven. Color. 1952. 
David Tomlinson, Petula Clark. 
Maid threatens marriage. 90 min. 
Beta, VHS. $59.95. VidAmerica. 
Melon Crazy. Color. 1984. Gal¬ 
lagher, Bill Kirchenbauer. Collec¬ 
tion of “melonabilia” includes 30- 
foot inflatable watermelon, re¬ 
mote-controlled watermelon 
blimp, three-piece watermelon 
suit. 58 min. Beta, VHS (stereo). 
$39.95. Paramount. 

Mickie and Maude. Color. Dud¬ 
ley Moore, Ann Reinking, Richard 
Mulligan, George Gaynes, Wallace 
Shawn, Amy Irving. Bigamist mar¬ 
ried to career-minded attorney, 
sweet and sensual cellist. By Blake 
Edwards. 117 min. (PG-13) Beta, 
VHS (Hi-Fi, closed captions). 
$79.95. RCA/Columbia. 

More Candid Candid Camera. 
Color. 1983. Hosted by Allen 
Funt. Candid classics considered 
too hot for broadcast. 60 min. 
CED. $29.95. Vestron. 

More! Police Squad. Color. 
Leslie Nielson, Alan North. Final 
three TV episodes. Beta, VHS. 
$39.95. Paramount. 

Never a Dull Moment. Color. 
1968. Dick Van Dyke, Edward G. 
Robinson, Dorothy Provine, Hen¬ 
ry Silva, Joanna Moore, Tony Bill, 
Slim Pickens, Jack Elam. Strug¬ 
gling actor identified as notorious 
hitman. 90 min. (G) Beta, VHS. 
$69.95. Disney. 

Ninotchka. B&W. 1939. Greta 
Garbo, Melvyn Douglas. Dour So¬ 
viet official succumbs to romance 
in Paris. 108 min. LV. $34.95. 
MGM/UA. 

The Paleface. Color. 1948. Bob 
Hope, Jane Russell, Joseph Vitale, 
Robert Armstrong, Iris Adrian, 
Robert Watson. Frontier dentist 
partners with Calamity Jane. By 
Norman Z. McLeod. 91 min. Beta 
(Hi-Fi). VHS (Dolby B linear Hi- 
Fi). $59.95. MCA. 


The Princess and the Pirate. 

Color. 1944. Bob Hope, Walter 
Slezak, Walter Brennan, Virginia 
Mayo, Victor McLaglen. Egotisti¬ 
cal vaudevillian shanghaied by pi¬ 
rates. 94 min. Beta, VHS. $69.95./ 
LV. $34.95. Embassy. 

The Rosebud Beach Hotel. 
Color. 1985. Peter Scolari, Col¬ 
leen Camp, Christopher Lee. Un- 
deracheiver agrees to please his 
girlfriend. 82 min. (R) Beta, VHS. 
Vestron. 

The Schmenges: The Last Pol¬ 
ka. Color. 1984. John Candy, Eu¬ 
gene Levy, Rick Moranis, Cathe¬ 
rine O’Hara, Robin Duke, Dave 
Thomas. The childhood of the 
famed polkameisters from fictional 
Leutonia. 54 min. Beta, VHS. Ves¬ 
tron. 

A Slave of Love. Color. Elena 
Solovei, Rodion Nakhapetov, Al¬ 
exander Kalyagin. Affair between 
young actress, her cameraman. 94 
min. Beta (Hi-Fi, closed captions). 
VHS (cl. cap.). $59.95 (Russian, 
English subtitles). RCA/Columbia. 
The Three Stooges Volume 
XII. B&W. Moe, Larry, Curly in 
“Loco Boy Makes Good,’’ 
"Matri-Phony, ” “Saved By the 
Belle. ’’ 60 min. Beta (Hi-Fi, closed 
captions). VHS (cl. cap.). $39.95. 
RCA/Columbia. 

Underground Aces. Color. 
1980. Dirk Benedict, Melanie Grif¬ 
fith, Frank Gorshin. Parking ga¬ 
rage attendants help sheik meet 
the girl of his dreams. 93 min. (PG) 
Beta, VHS. Vestron. 

The Unknown Comedy Show. 
Color. Murray Langston, Johnny 
Marcel, the Unknown Comic. 
Standup comedy, sketches, paro¬ 
dies. 56 min. Beta (Hi-Fi). VHS 
(stereo). $29.95. U.S.A. 
Utilities. Color. 1983. Robert 
Hays, Brooke Adams. Social 
worker fnistrated with utility com¬ 
panies. 94 min. (PG) Beta, VHS. 
Vestron. 

The Watermelon Man. Color. 
Godfirey Cambridge, Estelle Par¬ 
sons. White, bigoted middle-class 
businessman wakes up one morn¬ 
ing to find that he’s turned into a 
black man. 97 min. (R) Beta (Hi-Fi, 
closed captions). VHS (cl. cap.). 
$59.95. RCA/Columbia. 

The Wedding Party. B&W. 
1969. Jill Clayburgh, Robert De- 
Niro. Traditional prenuptial 
events. By Brian DePalma. 90 
min. Beta, VHS. $39.95 (reissue). 
VidAmerica. 

The Women. Color, B&W. 1939. 
Norma Shearer, Joan Crawford, 
Rosalind Russell, Joan Fontaine, 
Paulette Goddard, Ruth Hussey, 
Marjorie Main, Mary Boland, Lu¬ 
cille Watson. Men cheating on 
their wives, paying off their wives, 
reconciling with their wives. By 
George Cukor. 133 min. LV. 
$39.95. MGMAIA. 


Cassandra Peterson, Sarah Ken¬ 
nedy. Beautiful girls will do any¬ 
thing for money. 82 min. (R) Beta, 
VHS. $39.95. Continental. 
Working Stiffs. Color. 1979. Mi¬ 
chael Keaton, Jim Belushi. First 
three TV episodes about losers 
who work as janitors in their rich 
uncle’s high-rise. Beta, VHS. 
$39.95. Paramount. 


DRAMA 


Agency. Color. 1981. Lee Ma¬ 
jors, Robert Mitchum, Valerie 
Perrine. Agency tries to gain politi¬ 
cal control through subliminal mes¬ 
sages. 93 min. (R) Beta, VHS (re¬ 
issue). Vestron. 



The Best Years of Our Lives. 

B&W. 1946. Myma Loy, Fredric 
March, Dana Andrews, Teresa 
Wright, Hoagy Carmichael, Virgin¬ 
ia Mayo, Harold Russell. The 
problems faced by returning veter¬ 
ans after WWII. By William Wyler. 
170 min. Beta, VHS. $89.95./LV. 
$39.95. Embassy. 

Birdy. Color. Matthew Modine, 
Nicholas Cage. Catatonic Vietnam 
vet is helped by best friend. 120 
min. (R) Beta (Hi-Fi ster¬ 
eo, closed captions). VHS (Dolby 
Hi-Fi stereo, cl. cap.). $79.95. 
RCA/Columbia. 

The Bostonians. Color. 1984. 
Christopher Reeve, Vanessa Red¬ 
grave, Linda Hunt, Madeline Pot¬ 
ter, Jessica Tandy, Nancy Mar- 
chand. Faith healer, daughter, 
handsome cousin. 120 min. (PG) 
CED. $29.95. Vestron. 
Christina. Color. Barbara Par¬ 
kins, Peter Haskell. Mysterious 
woman lures a man into marriage, 
then vanishes. 95 min. Beta, VHS. 
$59.95. MPl. 

D-Day, The Sixth of June. Col¬ 
or. 1956. Robert Taylor, Dana 
Wynter, Richard Todi Edmond 
O’Brien, John Williams, Jerry Par¬ 
is, Robert Gist. Two soldiers love 
the same woman. 106 min. Beta, 
VHS (Hi-Fi). $59.98. Key. 


Working Girls. Color. 1975. 


Daughter of Emanuelle. Color. 


Sarah Crystal, Lawrence Casey. 
Uncovering the secrets of her 
mother’s uninhibited life. 86 min. 
Beta, VHS. $59.95. All. 

Dixie: Changing Habits. Color. 
Suzanna Pleshette, Cloris Leach- 
man, Geraldine Fitzgerald, Judith 
. Ivey. Bordello owner sentenced to 
live and work at a convent. 96 min. 
Beta (Hi-Fi). VHS (stereo). 
$59.95. U.S.A. 

Drying Up the Streets. Color. 
1976. Len Cariou, Don Francks. 
Drug squad works to save young 
women. 90 min. Beta, VHS. Ves- 

Echoes. Color. 1983. Richard 
Alfieri, Gale Sondergaard, Merce¬ 
des McCambridge, Ruth Roman. 
Artist suffers from brutal dreams. 
90 min. (R)Beta, VHS. $39.95 (re¬ 
issue). VidAmerica. 

Elmer Gantry. Color. 1960. Jean 
Simmons, Shirley Jones, Burt 
Lancaster, Dean Jagger, Arthur 
Kennedy. A hypocritical evangel¬ 
ist. LV. $39.98. CBS/Fox. 

The Eyes of the Amaryllis. Col¬ 
or. 1982. Ruth Ford. Marsha 
Byrne, Guy Boyd. Girl in a mad 
game between her grandmother, a 
ghostly presence, the deep sea. 94 
min. Beta, VHS. Vestron. 

Father Figure. Color. 1980. Tim¬ 
othy Hutton, Hal Linden, Jeremy 
Licht. Father and sons rebuild 
their relationship after mother 
dies. 94 min. Beta, VHS. Light¬ 
ning. 

The Flamingo Kid. Color. 1985. 
Matt Dillon, Richard Crenna, Jes¬ 
sica Walter, Hector Elizondo. 18 
year-old works as cabana boy at a 
beach club. 98 min. (PG-13) Beta, 
VHS. Vestron. 

Freedom. Color. Jon Blake, Can¬ 
dy Raymond, Jad Capelja. Austra¬ 
lian youth trades his soul for a sil¬ 
ver Porsche. 102 min. Beta (Hi-Fi 
stereo). VHS (Dolby linear Hi-Fi 
stereo). $69.95. VidAmerica. 
Gaslight. B&W. 1944. Ingrid 
Bergman, Charles Boyer, Joseph 
Cotten, Angela Lansbury. Woman 
marries murderous scoundrel. By 
George Cukor. 114 min. LV. 
$34.95. MGM/UA. 

Heidi. Color. 1979. Jennifer Ed¬ 
wards, Michael Redgrave, Maxi¬ 
milian Schell. Heidi finds new life 
with her grandfather. 105 min. 
CED. $29.95. Vestron. 

Hell to Eternity. B&W. 1960. 
Jeffrey Hunter, David Janssen, Vic 
Damone, Patricia Owens. World 
War II hero travels behind enemy 
lines to persuade Japanese soldiers 
to surrender. 132 min. Beta, VHS 
(Hi-Fi). $59.98. Key. 

Hitler. B&W. 1962. Richard 
Basehart, Maria Emo, Cordula 
Trantow. Rise and fall from power. 
103 min. Beta, VHS (Hi-Fi). 
$59.98. Key. 

Independence. Color. Eli Wal- 
lach, Anne Jackson, Pat Hingle, 










Patrick O’Neal. Events that led to 
the Declaration of Independence. 
30 min. Beta, VMS. $19.95. MPI. 
The Interns. B&W. 1967. Mi¬ 
chael Callan, Cliff Robertson, 
James MacArthur, Nick Adams, 
Suzy Parker, Haya Harareet, 
Anne Helm, Stephanie Powers, 
Buddy Ebsen, Telly Savalas. Pas¬ 
sions, triumphs, tragedies, in city 
hospital. Beta, VHS. RCA/Colum¬ 
bia. 

Las Vegas Lady. Color. 1976. 
Stella Stevens, Lynn Moody, Lin¬ 
da Scruggs, Stuart Whitman, 
George DiCenzo. Casino host¬ 
esses plot million-dollar heist. Be¬ 
ta, VHS. $49.95. Prism. 

Last House on the Left. Color. 
1972. David Hess, Lucy Gran¬ 
tham, Sandra Cassel, Marc Shef- 
fler. Sadistic group tortures two 
girls to death, meets justice from 
. parents. By Wes Craven. 82 min. 
(R) CED. $29.95. Vestron. 

The Little Foxes. B&W. 1941. 
Bette Davis, Herbert Marshall, 
Dan Duryea, Teresa Wright, Rich¬ 
ard Carlson. Vicious woman de¬ 
stroys everyone around her. By 
William Wyler. 116 min. Beta, 
VHS. $69.95./LV. $39.95. Em¬ 
bassy. 

Love Strange Love. Color. 
1982. Vera Fischer, Mauro Men- 
donca. Boy sent to live with his 
mother in her luxurious whore¬ 
house. 97 min. 120 min. (unedited) 
Beta, VHS. Vestron. 

Mass Appeal. Color. 1984. Jack 
Lemmon, Zeljko Ivanek, Charles 
Durning. Priest challenged by 
young seminarian. 99 min. (PG) 
Beta (Hi-Fi, closed captions). 
VHS (Dolby B linear Hi-Fi, cl. 
cap.). $79.95. MCA. 

Moving Out. Color. 1983. Vince 
Colosimo. Teen boy realizes he is 
growing up. 91 min. Beta, VHS 
(Hi-Fi stereo). $69.95. Vid- 
America. 

Off the Wall. Color. 1982. Paul 
Sorvino, Rosanna Arquette, Pa¬ 
trick Cassidy. Teenage boy meets 
hitchhiker, ends up in a prison 
camp. 86 min. (R) Beta, VHS. 
Vestron. 

Perfect Strangers. Color. 1985. 
Anne Carlilse, Brad Run, John 
Woehrle, Matthew Stockley, Ste¬ 
phen Lack. Murderer attempts to 
kidnap child witness. 90 min. (R) 
Beta, VHS. $79.95. Embassy. 

The Picture of Dorian Gray. 
Color, B&W. 1945. Hurd Hatfield, 
Angela Lansbury, Sibyl Vane, 
George Sanders. Man views por¬ 
trait of himself, remains youthful 
while the picture ages. Ill min. 
Beta, VHS. $39.95. MGM/UA. 
Pleasure Palace. Color. Omar 
Sharif, Victoria Principal, Hope 
Lange, J.D. Cannon, Gerald S. 
O’Loughlin, Jose Ferrer. Winner 
of a baccarat game gets control of 
hotel-casino. 92 min. Beta (Hi-Fi). 
VHS (stereo). $39.95. U.S.A. 


Poor White Trash. B&W. 1962. 
Peter Graves, Lita Milan. Pretty 
bayou girl succumbs to Cajun rap¬ 
ist. 84 min. Beta, VHS. $19.95. 
Continental. 

Portrait of a Stripper. Color. 
1979. Lesley Ann Warren, Edward 
Hermann, Vic Tayback. Widowed 
mother strips to support her son. 
100 min. Beta, VHS. Vestron. 
Ripped Off. Color. 1974. Robert 
Blake, Ernest Borgnine. Boxer 
framed for murdering his manager. 
72 min. (R) Beta, VHS. Lightning. 
The River. Color. 1984. Sissy 
Spacek, Mel Gibson, Scott Glenn. 
Young couple fight to preserve 


(stereo, surround sound). $39.98. 
MCA. 

Rope. Color. 1948. James Stew¬ 
art, John Dali, Farley Granger. 
Young murderers invite friends 
and relatives of the deceased to a 
dinner party. By Alfred Hitchcock. 
81 min. (PG) LV. $34.98. MCA. 
The Ruthless Four. Color. Van 
Heflin, Gilbert Roland, Klaus Kin¬ 
ski. Loner compromises old feud 
to help his mine. 96 min. Beta (Hi- 
Fi). VHS (stereo). $59.95. Mon- 

Scum. Color. 1978. Phil Daniels, 
Ray Winstone, Mick Ford. Teen¬ 
age convicts struggle for power 
behind bars. Beta, VHS. $59.95. 
Prism. 

Secrets. Color. 1971. Jacqueline 
Bisset, Robert Powell, Shirley 
Knight, Per Oscarsson. Long- 
married couple embark on extra¬ 
marital affairs. Beta, VHS. $59.95. 
Prism. 

Sheer Madness. Color. 1984. 
Hanna Schygulla, Angela Winkler. 
College professor and troubled ar¬ 
tist. 105 min. Beta, VHS (German, 
English subtitles). $59.95. MGM/ 
UA. 

Silent Rebellion. Color. 1982. 
Telly Savalas, Keith Gordon, Mi¬ 
chael Constantine, Yula Gavala. 
Greek immigrant returns to his na¬ 


tive village. 90 min. Beta, VHS. 
$49.95. VCL. 

Slightly Scarlet. Color. 1955. 
Rhonda Fleming, John Payne, Ar¬ 
lene Dahl. Two sisters love one 
man. 99 rain. Beta, VHS. $39.95. 

Strange Shadows in an Empty 
Room. Color. 1976. Stuart Whit¬ 
man, Martin Landau, John Saxon, 
Tisa Farrow. Detective tracks 
down his sister’s killer. 97 min. (R) 
Beta, VHS. Vestron. 

Sweet William. Color. 1982. Sam 
Waterston, Jenny Agutter, Anna 
Massey, Arthur Lowe. Womaniz¬ 
ers habit of keeping girls on a string 
brings affair with a sensitive young 


woman to a bittersweet end. Beta, 
VHS. $59.95. Prism. 

That's the Way of the World. 

Color. Harvey Keitel, Ed Nelson, 
Bert Parks, (i:ynthia Bostick, Jim¬ 
my Boyd, Earth, Wind & Fire. 
Record producer’s bosses tell him 
to start working with another 
group. 97 min. (PG) Beta (Hi-Fi). 
VHS (stereo). $39.95. U.S.A. 
Tomboy. Color. 1985. Eric Doug¬ 
las, Betsy Russell. Female me¬ 
chanic determined to earn the re¬ 
spect and love of an auto racer. 91 
min. (R) Beta, VHS. Vestron. 

W. Color. 1974. Twiggy, Mel Fer¬ 
rer. Strange accidents. 95 min. 
(PG) Beta, VHS. Lightning. 
Wanted: Babysitter. Color. 
1975. Robert Vaughn, Vic Mor¬ 
row, Maria Schneider, Sydne 
Rome. Kidnapped while babysit¬ 
ting for wealAy movie-producer. 
90 min. Beta, VHS. $49.95. Ac- 

Windy City. Color. 1984. John 
Shea, Kate Capshaw, Josh Mostel. 
Childhood friends come to terms 
with harsh realities. 103 min. (R) 
LV (stereo, closed captions). 
$34.98. CBS/Fox. 

Young Love, First Love. Color. 
Valerie Bertinelli, Timothy Hut¬ 
ton, Arlene Dean Synder, Fion- 
nuala Flanagan. Teenagers’ first 


serious romance. 96 min. Beta (Hi- 
Fi). VHS (stereo). $59.95. U.S.A. 

SnSsy 

and SCI-FI 

After the Fall of New York. 

Color. 1985. Michael Sopkiw, Val¬ 
entine Moumev, Anna Kamakis, 
George Eastman. Life after the 
third thermonuclear war. 95 min. 
(R) Beta, VHS. Vestron. 
Alibaba's Revenge. Color. Ani¬ 
mated. Tyrannical king orders sub¬ 
jects to relinquish their food and 
riches. Voice of Jim Backus. 53 
min. Beta, VHS. $39.95. MPI. 
B.C. Rock. Color. 1984. Animat¬ 
ed. Prehistoric caveman learns to 
fend for himself. 82 min. (R) Beta, 
VHS. Vestron. 

Care Bears Movie. Color. 1985. 
Animated. Care Bears and cousins 
save children from evil. 75 min. (G) 
Beta, VHS (closed captions). Ves¬ 
tron. 

The Cat in the Hat/Dr. Seuss 
on the Loose. Color. Animated. 
Dr. Seuss stories include "The 
Sneetches,” “The Zax,” “Green 
Eggs and Ham." 51 min. Beta, 
VHS (Hi-Fi, closed captions). 
$29.98. Playhouse. 

The Charmkins. Color. 1983. 
Animated. The charmkins rescue 
Lady Slipper from King Dragon- 
weed. Voices of Ben Vereen, Sally 
Struthers, Aileen Quinn. 30 min. 
Beta (Hi-Fi). VHS (stereo). 
$19.95. Family. 

Dark Forces. Color. 1983. Rob¬ 
ert Powell, David Hemmings, 
Broderick Crawford. Misused po¬ 
litical power challenged by extraor¬ 
dinary metaphysical force. 96 min. 
(PG) Beta, VHS. $59.95. Media. 
Dungeon Master. Color. 1983. 
Richard Moll, Paul Bradford, Jef¬ 
frey Byron. Trouble shooter for a 
computer company plays Dungeon 
and Dragons. 80 min. (PG-13) Be¬ 
ta, VHS. Lightning. 

Fabulous Funnies, Vol. 2. Col¬ 
or. 1978. Animated. Nancy and 
Sluggo, Alley Oop, the Captain and 
the Kids, Broomhilda. 69 min. Be¬ 
ta, VHS. $29.95. Playground. 
Goldwing. Color. 1980. Animat¬ 
ed. Powerful bionic superhero. 60 
min. Beta, VHS. $29.95. Play¬ 
ground. 

Here Comes the Grump. Color. 
Animated. Looking for mischief. 
60 min. Beta, VHS. $29.95. Em¬ 
bassy. 

It's an Adventure, Charlie 
Brown. Color. Animated. Mini 
episodes based on the Peanuts 
comic strip. 48 min. Beta, VHS. 
$29.95. Snoopy’s. 

Journey to the Center of the 
Earth. Color. 1959. Pat Boone, 














James Mason, Arlene Dahl, Diane 
Baker. Scientific exploration into 
the earth’s core. 129 min. (G) Be¬ 
ta, VHS (Hi-Fi stereo, closed cap¬ 
tions). $59.98. Playhouse. 
Limited Goid Edition II Car¬ 
toon Classics: An Officer and 
a Dock. Color. 1942-43. Animat¬ 
ed. War-time adventures of Don¬ 
ald Duck, with introduction inter¬ 
view of animator and director Jack 
Hannah. Includes “Donald Gets 
Drafted” (1942), "Vanishing Pri¬ 
vate” (1942), “Sky Trooper” 
(1942), “Fall Out, Fall Out” 
0943), “The Old Army Game” 
(1943), “Home Defense” (1943). 
45 min. Beta, VHS. $29.95./LV. 
$24.95. Disney (drop 8/31/85). 
Limited Gold Edition II Car¬ 
toon Classics: Disney's Dream 
Factory. Color. 1933-38. Animat¬ 
ed. “Silly Symphonies, ” with look 
into its creation plus “Old King 
Cole” (1933), “The Pied Piper” 
(1933), “Music Land” (1935), 
“Three Blind Mouseketeers” 
(1936), “Merbabies” (1938), 
“Wynken, Blynken and Nod” 
(1938). 50 min. Beta, VHS. 
$29.95./LV. $24.95. Disney (drop 
8/31/85). 

Limited Gold Edition II Car¬ 
toon Classics: Donald's Bee 
Pictures. Color. 1948-52. Ani¬ 
mated. Donald Duck with Spike 
the Bee, an introductory interview 
of Jack Hannah, "Inferior Decora¬ 
tor” (1948), “Honey Harvester” 
(1949), “Slide, Donald, Slide” 
(1949), “Window Cleaners” 
(1940), “Bee at the Beach” (1950), 
“Bee on Guard” (1951), “Let’s 
Stick Together” (1952). 49 min. 
Beta, VHS. $29.95./LV. $24.95. 
Disney (drop 8/31/85). 

Limited Gold Edition II Car¬ 
toon Classics: From Pluto with 
Love. Color. 1941-51. Animated. 
Pluto, the creation of Mickey’s 
best fnend with footage from his 48 
starring roles, “Pluto’s Playmate” 
(1941), “T-Bone for Two” (1942), 
“Rescue Dog” (1947), “Pluto’s 
Surprise Package” (1949), “Sheep 
Dog” (1949), “Cold 'Turkey” 
(1951), “Plutopia” (1951). 49 min. 
Beta, VHS. $29.95./LV. $24.95. 
Disney (drop 8/31/85). 

Limited Gold Edition II Car¬ 
toon Classics: How the Best 
Was Won. Color, B&W. 1933-60. 
Animated. Disney Academy 
Award winners and nominees, in¬ 
troductory insight into cartoon 
techniques, “Building a Building” 
(1933), “Funny Little Bunnies” 
(1934), “Three Orphan Kittens” 
(1935), “Ferdinand the Bull” 
(1938), “Goliath 11” (1960). 45 
min. Beta, VHS. $29.95./LV. 
$24.95. Disney (drop 8/31/85). 
Limited Gold Edition II Car¬ 
toon Classics: Life with Mick- 
ey! B&W. 1934-51. Animated. 
Mickey Mouse, introduction trac¬ 
ing his career through rare pic¬ 
tures and footage, “Shanghaied” 


(1934), “Mickey’s Polo Team” 
(1936), “Alpine Climbers” (1936), 
“Mickey’s Circus” (1936), “Mick¬ 
ey Down Under” (1948), “R’Coon 
Dawg” (1951). 47 min. Beta, VHS. 
$29.95./LV. $24.95. Disney (drop 
8/31/85). 

Limited Gold ^Edition II Car¬ 
toon Classics: The World Ac¬ 
cording to Goofy. Color. 1940- 
53. Animated. Goofy, introductory 
interview of director Jack Kinney, 
“Goofy’s Glider” (1940), “Baggage 
Buster” (1941), “How to Be a Sail¬ 
or” (1944), “They’re Off’ (1948), 
“Home Made Home” (1951), 
“Man’s Best Friend” (1952), “How 
to Dance” (1953). 48 min. Beta, 
VHS. $29.95./LV. $24.95. Disney 
(drop 8/31/85). 

The Little Prince—Tales of the 
Sea. Color. Animated. “Ship¬ 
wrecked,” “Last Voyage of the 
Rose.” 49 min. Beta, VHS. 
$39.95. Children’s. 

The Lorax/The Hoober-Bloob 
Highway. Color. Animated. Dr. 
Seuss tales about preserving the 
environment, the joys and hard¬ 
ships of life. 51 min. Beta, VHS 
(Hi-Fi, closed captions). $29.98. 
Playhouse. 

MUSH. Color. 1975. Animated. 
Spoof of the M*A*S*H TV series. 
60 min. Beta, VHS. $29.95. Play¬ 
ground. 

The Mad, Mad Monsters. Col¬ 
or. 1972. Animated. Takeoffs on 
classic monster movies. 60 min. 
Beta, VHS. $29.95. Playground. 
Mistress of the Apes. Color. 
Barbara Leigh, Garth Pillsbury, 
Jenny Neumann, Walt Robin. Jun¬ 
gle safari discovers race of near¬ 
men. 88 min. (R) Beta (Hi-Fi). 
VHS (stereo). $59.95. Monterey. 
Mr. Rossi's Dreams. Color. 

1983. Animated. Mr. Rossi imag¬ 
ines himself to be Tarzan, Sherlock 
Holmes, others. By Bruno Bozet- 




to. 80 min. Beta (Hi-Fi). VHS 
(stereo). $39.95. Family. 

1984. Color. John Hurt, Richard 
Burton, Suzanna Hamilton, Cyril 
Crusack. A future society. 115 
min. (R) Beta (Hi-Fi). VHS (ster¬ 
eo). $79.95. U.S.A. 

Nobody's Boy. Color. Animat¬ 
ed. Eight-year-old orphan 
searches for his mother. Voice of 
Jim Backus. 80 min. Beta, VHS. 
$39.95. MPI. 


Child,” “The Beginning of the Ar¬ 
madillos.” 34 min. Beta, VHS. 
Vestron. 

Starman. Color. Jeff Bridges, 
Karen Allen, Charles Martin 
Smith, Richard Jaeckel, Jenny 
Hayden. Extraterrestrial pursued 
by government agents. By John 
Carpenter. 115 min. (PG) Beta 
(Hi-Fi stereo, closed captions). 
VHS (Dolby Hi-Fi stereo, cl. cap.). 
$79.95. RCA/Columbia. 


Paddington Bear—Volume I. 

Color. Animated. Paddington Bear 
sets out to learn how to behave. 50 
min. Beta, VHS. $29.95. Disney. 
Perils of Gwendoline. Color. 

1985. Tawny Kitaen, Brent Huff, 
Zabou. Father disappears in his 
search for a mythical butterfly. 88 
min. (R) CED. $29.95. Vestron. 
Pink-a-Boo. Color. Animated. 
The Pink Panther in “Slink Pink” 
(1968), “Come on in the Water’s 
Pink” (1968), “Pink Aye” (1974), 
“Pink-a-Boo” (1966), “Bobolink 
Pink” (1975), “Bully for Pink” 
(1965), “In the Pink of the Night” 
(1969), “Extinct Pink” (1969), 
“Smile Pretty, Say Pink” (1966). 
56 min. Beta, VHS. $29.95. 
MGM/UA. 

Pinocchio. Color. 1940. Animat¬ 
ed. A wooden puppet must prove 
himself worthy of becoming a real 
boy. 87 min. Beta, VHS. $79.95./ 
LV. $34.95. Classics. 

Popeye and Friends in the 
South Seas. Color. Animated. 
Popeye, Olive Oyl, Bluto, Wimpy, 
Sweet Pea, Cool McCool, Snu% 
Smith, Krazy Kat, Beetle Bailey 
travel to exotic tropical islands, 
dive for sunken tresure. 59 min. 
Beta, VHS. $29.95. Media. 

The Red Baron. Color. 1972. An¬ 
imated. Warring canines in air¬ 
borne dogfights. 60 min. Beta, 
VHS. $29.95. Playground. 

Return to Oz. Color. 1964. Ani¬ 
mated. Sequel to L. Frank Baum’s 
The Wizard of Oz. 60 min. Beta, 
VHS. $29.95. Playground. 


Strawberry Shortcake Meets 
the Berrykins. Color. 1985. Ani¬ 
mated. Strawberry Shortcake, the 
Berrykins solve a mystery. 60 
min. Beta (Hi-Fi). VHS (stereo). 
$29.95. Family. 

Sword of the Valiant. Color. 
1984. Sean Connery, Miles 
O’Keefe, Trevor Howard, John 
Rhys-Davies, Lila Kedrova, Peter 
Cushing. A supernatural Green 
Knight invades Camelot with a 
challenge. 102 min. (PG) Beta, 
VHS. $69.95. MGM/UA. 

The Transformers, Volume I: 
More than Meets the Eye. Col¬ 
or. Animated. Intelligent 
form-changing robots battle for the 
universe. 70 min. Beta (Hi-Fi). 
VHS (stereo). $24.95. Family. 
The Transformers, Volume II: 
The Ultimate Doom. Color, /^i- 
mated. Sinister scientist teams up 
with the Deceptions to “mind-con¬ 
trol” Earth. 70 min. Beta (Hi-Fi). 
VHS (stereo). $24.95. Family. 
Welcome to Pooh Cor¬ 
ner-Volume 4. Color. Animat¬ 
ed. Songs, adventures, activities 
starring Winnie the Pooh, Eeyore, 
Tigger, Piglet, Owl, Rabbit, Kan- 
ga, Roo in “Hello, Hello There,” 
“The Old Swimming Hole,” “Prac¬ 
tice Makes Perfect, ” “Pooh Makes 
a Trade.” Ill min. Beta, VHS. 
$49.95. Disney. 

The Wonderful World of Puss 
'n' Boots. Color. 1969. Animated. 
Three brothers must share the 
small inheritance their father left 
them. 81 min. Beta, VHS. Ves- 


Rudyard Kipling's Just So 
Stories Vol. 1. Color. 1983. Ani¬ 
mated. Includes “How the Camel 
Got His Hump,” “The Elephant’s 


Yankee Doodle Cricket. Color. 
1975. Animated. Chester C. 
Cricket, Tucker Randolph Mouse, 











Esq., Harry the Cat help compose 
"Yankee Doodle Dandy.” By 
Chuck Jones. 30 min. Beta (Hi-Fi). 
VHS (stereo). $19.95. Family. 

iioii 

Biohazard. Color. 1985. Aldo 
Ray, Angelique Pettyjohn. Psychic 
experiments unleash toxic, man- 
eating monster. 84 min. (R) Be¬ 
ta, VHS. $39.95. Continental. 
Blood Voyage. Color. Jonathon 
Lippe, Laurie Rose, Midori, Gene 
Tyburn. Pleasure yacht passen¬ 
gers are methodically killed. 80 
min. (R) Beta (Hi-Fi). VHS (ster¬ 
eo). $59.95. Monterey. 

Class Reunion Massacre. Col¬ 
or. 1977. T.G. Finkbinder, Jeanet- 
ta Amette. High School reunion 
massacre. 84 min. (R) Beta, VHS. 
$39.95. Continental. 

Curse of the Black Widow. Col¬ 
or. 1976. Tony Franciosa, Donna 
Millc, Vic Morrow, Patty Duke 
Astin, Sid Caesar, June Lockhart, 
June Allyson. Brutal murders, gi¬ 
gantic spider. 97 min. Beta, VHS. 
$39.95. Continental. 

Dogs of Hell. Color. Earl Owens- 
by. Bill Gribble, Jerry Rushing. 
Ruthlessly trained Army dogs es¬ 
cape to kill civilians. 90 min. (R) 
Beta. VHS. $59.95. Media. 

The Food of the Gods. Color. 
1976. Marjoe Gortner, Pamela 
Franklin, Ralph Meeker. Farmer 
feeds odd substance to his animals. 
88 min. (PG)Beta, VHS. Vestron. 
Ghoulles. Color. 1985. Lisa Peli- 
kan. Jack Nance, Scott Thompson, 
Tamara De Treaux. Boy inherits 
old mansion, unlocks secret pow¬ 
ers. 81 min. (PG-13) Beta, VHS. 
Vestron. 

Growing Pains. Color. Gary 
Bond, Barbara Kellermann, Mat¬ 
thew Blakstad, Norman Beaton. 
Adopted boy’s extra-human capa¬ 
bilities. 60 min. Beta (Hi-Fi). VHS 
(stereo). $29.95. ThrillerVideo. 


Guardian of the Abyss. Color. 
Ray Lonnen, Rosalyn Landor, Paul 
Darrow, Barbara Ewinn. Antique 
mirror is threshold to devil wor¬ 
ship. 60 min. Beta (Hi-Fi). VHS 
(stereo). $29.95. ThrillerVideo. 
The House Where Evil Dwells. 
Color. 1982. Edward Albert, Su¬ 
san George, Doug McClure. 
Bloodthirsty Samurai ghosts pos¬ 
sess American counterparts. 88 
min. (R) Beta, VHS. $59.95. 
MGM/UA. 

Island Claw. Color. 1980. Barry 
Nelson, Robert Lansing. Marine 
biologists let chemicals seep into 
the sea, maneating creature 
evolves. 91 min. Beta, VHS. Ves- 

The Killing Hour. Color. 1984. 
PeiTy King, Elizabeth Kemp, Nor¬ 
man Parker, Kenneth McMillan. 
Art student paints brutal murders 
to come. 97 min. (R) Beta, VHS 
(Hi-Fi, closed captions). $79.98. 
CBS/Fox. 

Legend of the Werewolf. Col¬ 
or. Peter Cushing. Wave of horri¬ 
fying murders. 90 min. Beta, VHS. 
$49.95. VCL. 

Mutant. Color. 1983. Bo Hop¬ 
kins, Jennifer Warren, Wings 
Hauser, Lee Montgomery, Jody 
Medford. Dumping of toxic wastes 
takes its toll. By John Cardos. 100 
min. (R) CED. $29.95. Vestron. 
Night of the Comet. Color. 
1984. Robert Beltran, Catherine 
Mary Stewart, Kelli Maroney, 
Sharon Farrell, Mary Woronov, 
Geoffrey Lewis. Comet passes 
close to Earth, transforms people 
into vicious zombies. 95 min. (PG- 
13) Beta, VHS (Hi-Fi stereo, 
closed captions). $79.98. CBS/ 
Fox. 

Premature Burial. 1962. Ray 
Milland, Hazel Court, Richard 
Ney, Heather Angel. Workmen 
exhume body buried alive. By Rog¬ 
er Corman. 81 min. Beta, VHS. 
Vestron. 

Satan's Blood. Color. Angel 
Aranda, Sandra Alberti. The occult 
and Devil worship. 85 min. Beta, 


To Kill a Stranger. Color. 1983. 
Donald Pleasence, Angelica Maria, 
Dean Stockwell. (jirl trapped by an 
evil rapist. 90 min. Beta, VHS. 
$59.95. VCL. 

The Two Faces of Evil. Color. 
Anna Calder-Marshall, Gary Ray¬ 
mond, Pauline Delany, Philip 
Latham. Janet discovers a hitch¬ 
hiker has taken over the body of 
her dead husband. 60 min. Beta 
(Hi-Fi). VHS (stereo). $29.95. 
ThrillerVideo. 

The Uncanny. Color. Peter 
Cushing, Samantha Eggar, Ray 
Milland, Donald Pleasence. Three 
bizarre, mystery murders. 85 min. 
Beta, VHS. $49.95. Media. 


INFORMATION 

The Beach Boys: An American 
Band. Color. 1985. The Beach 
Boys, Dan Aykroyd, John Belushi, 
Paul McCartney. Over 40 original 
songs plus a look at the group’s 
24-year career. Includes Saturday 
Night Live and home movie seg¬ 
ments. 103 min. (PG-13) LV (ster¬ 
eo). $29.95. Vestron. 

Bill Cosby's PicturePages 
—Volume 3. Color. Preschoolers 


year of WWII. 112 min. Beta, 
VHS. $39.95. MPI. 

Hooker. Color. 1983. Portraits of 
three types of female prostitutes: 
call girls, nude “models,” and 
streetwalkers. 79 min. Beta, VHS. 
Vestron. 

I Wanna Be a Beauty Queen. 

Color. 1979. Divine, Little Nell, 
Andrew Logan. “Alternative Miss 
World” beauty pageant has con¬ 
testants of all shapes, sizes, sexes. 
90 min. Beta, VHS. $29.95. Ac- 

In Defense of Freedom: Al¬ 
ways Ready. B&W. Narrated by 
Ken Howard. The Coast Guard at 
Guadalcanal and Iwo Jima. 45 min. 
Beta, VHS. $29.95. MPI. 

In Defense of Freedom: An¬ 
chor's Aweigh. B&W. Narrated 
by Ken Howard. The Navy, from 
its birth to struggles during the 
Vietnam War. 45 min. Beta, VHS. 
$29.95. MPI. 

In Defense of Freedom: Citi¬ 
zen Soldiers. B&W. Narrated by 
Ken Howard. The Army’s triumph 
over the British, periods of adver¬ 
sity during the Civil and Indian 
Wars, World Wars I and II, Korea, 
Vietnam, more. 45 min. Beta, 
VHS. $29.95. MPI. 

In Defense of Freedom: Heri- 


leam math readiness. 55 min. Be¬ 
ta, VHS. $49.95. Disney. 

Bubba Until It Hurts. Color. 
Bubba Smith. A total body work¬ 
out. 88 min. Beta, VHS. $39.95. 
Continental. 

Budo. Color. 1981. The tech¬ 
niques of Kendo, Karate, Aikido, 
and Judo. Beta, VHS. $49.95. 
Prism. 

Falling for the Stars. Color. 
Buddy Ebsen, Robert Duvall, Rob¬ 
ert Conrad, Betty Thomas, Har¬ 
vey Perry, Polly Burson, Laurel 
and Hardy, John Wayne, Betty 
Hutton, hosted by Richard Farns¬ 
worth. Hollywood stuntmen and 
their accomplishments. 58 min. 
Beta, VHS. $49.95. Disney. 
From D-Day to Victory in Eu¬ 
rope. Color. The last eventful 


VHS. $59.95. All. 

Silent Madness. Color. 1984. 
Belinda Montgomery, Viveca 
Lindfors, Sydney Lassick. De¬ 
ranged killer returns to Delta 
Omega sorority. 93 min. (R) Beta, 
VHS. $59.95. Media. 

The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde. Color. Jack Bal¬ 
ance, Leo Genn, Oscar Homolka, 
Denholm Elliott, Billie Whitelaw. 
Kindly doctor turns into crazed kil¬ 
ler. 128 min. Beta (Hi-Fi). VHS 
(stereo). $49.95. ThrillerVideo. 
Terror in the Wax Museum. 
Color. 1973. Ray Milland, Brod¬ 
erick Crawford, Elsa Lanchester, 
Maurice Evans, John Carradine. 
Wax images of famous murderers 
come to life. 88 min. (PG) Beta, 
VHS. Lightning. 













tage to Glory. B&W. Narrated 
by Ken Howard. The Marines, 
from John Pauljones’ victory over 
the British through Guantanamo 
Bay and Midway. 45 min. Beta, 
VHS. $29.95. MPl. 

In Defense of Freedom: The 
Wild Blue Yonder. B&W. Nar¬ 
rated by Ken Howard. The first 
warplane in 1909, dogfights in 
World War I, the bombing of North 
Vietnam. 45 min. Beta, VHS. 
$29.95. MPI. 

Inside Hitchcock. Color. A look 
into the mind of Alfred Hitchcock. 
By Richard Schickel. 55 min. Beta, 
VHS. $39.95. MPI. 

Jane Fonda's Workout. Color. 
1982. Jane Fonda assisted by 7 in¬ 
structors. LV (stereo, CX). 
$29.95. Pioneer. 

The Macmillan Illustrated Al¬ 
manac for kids. Color. 1985. Ac¬ 
tivity and information segments on 
soap bubbles, a spoken lan^age 
code, body movement, kites, 
drawing, string games, volcanoes, 
space; viewer resource informa¬ 
tion. For children ages 8 through 
12. 60 min. Beta, VHS. $39.95. 
Macmillan. 

Nudes in Limbo. Color. 1983. 
Study of the male and female body 
in limbo, natural settings. 53 min. 
Beta (Hi-Fi stereo). VHS (Dolby B 
linear Hi-Fi stereo). $29.95. MCA. 
Too Smart for Strangers. Col¬ 
or. 1985. Teaching children ages 3 
to 10 to deal with strangers, when 
to say “no, ” what to do when home 
alone; featuring Winnie the Pooh 
and friends. 40 min. Beta, VHS. 
$29.95. Disney. 

Weight Watchers Magazine 
Guide to a Healthy Lifestyle. 

Color. Lynn Redgrave offers a 
guide to healthy living that incorpo¬ 
rates exercise, fitness, diet tips, 
low-calorie recipes, beauty 
makeovers. 56 min. Beta, VHS 
(closed captions). Vestron. 


MUSIC 

Alive through the Looking 
Glass. Color. Ricardo Montalban, 
Nanette Fabray, Robert Coote, 
Agnes Moorehead, Jack Balance, 
Jimmy Durante, the Smothers 
Brothers, Roy Castle, Richard 
Denning, Judi Rolin. When one of 
her father’s chess pieces come to 
life, Alice follows it through a mir¬ 
ror. 72 min. Beta, VHS. $29.95. 
Embassy. 

Babes in Arms. B&W. 1939. Ju¬ 
dy Garland, Mickey Rooney, 
Charles Winninger, Guy Kibee, 
June Preisser, Douglas McPhail. 
Kids put on a show to raise money. 
By Busby Berkeley. 91 min. Beta, 
VHS. $39.95. MGM/UA. 

The Crusaders Live: Midnight 
Triangle. Color. 1984. Includes 
“Sunshine in Your Eyes,” “Soul 
Shadows,” “Scratch,” “Melodies 
of Love,” “Someday We’ll All Be 
Free,” “African Spirit,” “Snow 
Flake, ” “Keep that Same Old Feel¬ 
ing.” 52 min. Beta (Hi-Fi stereo). 
VHS (Dolby B linear Hi-Fi stereo). 
$29.95. MCA. 

Electric Boogaloo (Breakin' 

2). Color. 1984. Lucinda Dickey, 
Adolfo Quinones, Michael Cham¬ 
bers. Real estate developer wants 
to replace street dancers’ commu¬ 
nity center with a shopping mall. 94 
min. (PG) Beta (Dolby Hi-Fi, sur¬ 
round sound). VHS (Dolby Hi-J^i 
stereo). $79.95. MGMAJA. 

The Night Time Concert. Color. 
1984. Elton John live performs 
“Sorry Seems to Be the Hardest 
Word,” “Your Song,” “Saturday 
Night’s All Right for Fighting,” 
“Goodbye Yellow Brick Road,” 
“Too Low for Zero,” “Kill the 
Bride,” “Crocodile Rock,” others. 
53 min. Beta, VHS (Hi-Fi stereo). 
$29.95. MusicVideo. 


Prime Cuts—Jazz & Beyond. 

Color. 1985. Includes Miles Da¬ 
vis’s “Decoy,” Herbie Hancock’s 
“Hardrock,” Chuck Mangione’s 
“Diana ‘D,’ ” A1 Dimeola’s “Se¬ 
quencer,” Andreas VoUenweider’s 
“Pace Verde,” Hiroshima’s “San 
Say,” Clarke/Duke Project’s 
“Heros,” Weather Report’s 
“Swamp Cabbage.” 35 min. Beta, 
VHS (Hi-Fi stereo). $19.95. CBS/ 
Fox. 

We Are the Woricf—The Video 
Event. Color. Diana Ross, Lionel 
Richie, Kenny Rogers, Michael 
Jackson, Bruce Springsteen, Cyn- 
di Lauper, Hall & Oates, Tina 
Turner, others; behind the scenes 
looks; candid footage of the 45 pop 
superstars. Narrated by Jane Fon¬ 
da. 30 min. Beta, VHS. $14.95. 
MusicVision. 


SPORTS 

Lords of the Ring: Superstars 
and Superbouts. Color. Foot¬ 
age from six National Wrestling Al¬ 
liance (NWA) championship bouts 
with wrestlers appearing in masks 
and chains, fighting in steel cages, 
plus tag-team bouts and los¬ 
er-leave-town fights. Roddy 
“Rowdy” Piper, Dusty Rhodes, 
Jerry “the King” Lawler, Junkyard 
Dog, Ricky Steamboat, Harley 
Race, the Missing Link. Special 
segments include the late Andy 
Kaufman’s 1982 bout with Jerry 
“the King” Lawler and Gorgeous 
George hosted by Gordon Solie 
and Bill Apter. 60 min. Beta, VHS 
(Hi-Fi stereo)./CED. $29.95. Ves- 


JOAN 

BLONDELL 

COLLECTOR 


Coming Attractions #1—The 
Super Stars. Color. B&W. 1930- 
75. Theatrical trailers: “Present¬ 
ing Lily Mars” (’42), Judy Garland, 
Tommy Dorsey Orchestra, Bob 
Crosby, Van Heflin; “The Singing 
Kid” (’36), A1 Jolson, Edward Ev¬ 
erett Horton, Cab Calloway Or¬ 
chestra; “Mammy” (’30), A1 Jol¬ 
son, Marie Dressier: “Go into 
Your Dance” (’35), A1 Jolson; 
“Funny Girl” (’68), Barbra 
Streisand, Omar Sharif, Walter 
Pidgeon; “Funny Lady” (’75), Bar¬ 
bra Streisand, Omar Sharif, James 
Caan; “King Creole” (’59), Elvis 
Presley, Carolyn Jones: “Yankee 
Doodle Dandy” (’42), James Cag¬ 
ney, Joan Leslie, Irene Manning, 
Francis Langford: “Footlight Pa¬ 
rade” (’33) and “Gold Diggers of 


1935” (’35), James Cagney, Dick 
Powell, Joan Blondell, Ruby Keel- 
ler; “The Maltese Falcon” (’41), 
Humphrey Bogart, Sidney Green- 
street, Peter Lorre, Mary Astor; 
“The Treasure of the Sierra 
Madre” (’47), Humphrey Bogart, 
Walter Huston, Tim Holt. 31 min. 
Beta. $29.95. VHS. $31.95. Yes¬ 
teryear. 

Dames. B&W. 1934. Joan Blon¬ 
dell, Ruby Keeler, Dick Powell, 
ZaSu Pitts, Hugh Herbert, Guy 
Kibbee, Phil Regan. Putting on a 
musical show. 95 min. Beta, VHS. 
$59.98. Key. 

Dead Don't Die. Color. George 
Hamilton, Ray Milland, Ralph 
Meeker, Joan Blondell, Linda Cris- 
tal. Man discovers zombie army. 
74 min. Beta. VHS. $49.95. 
Worldvision. 

Death at Love House. Color. 
1975. Robert Wagner, Kate Jack- 
son, Joan Blondell, Dorothy 
Lamour, John Carradine, Sylvia 
Sidney, Bill Macy. Menaced by su¬ 
pernatural force. Beta, VHS. 
$59.95. Prism. 

Footlight Parade. B&W. 1933. 
James Cagney, Joan Blondell, Ru¬ 
by Keeler, Dick Powell, Guy Kib¬ 
bee, Ruth Donnelly, Hugh Her¬ 
bert, Frank McHugh. Stage direc¬ 
tor outdoes himself. Famous Bus¬ 
by Berkeley numbers include 
“Honeymoon Hotel, ” “By a Water¬ 
fall,” “Shanghai Lil.” 104 min. Be¬ 
ta, VHS. $59.98. Key./CED. 
$24.98. RCA. 



The Glove. Color. 1978. John 
Saxon, Rosey Grier, Joan Blondell. 
Bounty hunter chases escaped 
con. 93 min. Beta, VHS. $59.95. 
Media. 

Gold Diggers of 1933. B&W. 
1933. Ruby Keeler, Dick Powell, 
Joan Blondell, Ginger Rogers, 
Sterling Holloway, Aline MacMa- 
hon, Guy Kibbee, Warren William, 













Ned Sparks. Young man from a 
good family can’t marry show girl. 
By Mervyn LeRoy. 98 min. Beta, 
VHS. $59.98. Key./CED. $24.98. 
RCA. 

Grease. Color. 1978. John Tra¬ 
volta, Olivia Newton-John, Stock- 
ard Charming, Eve Arden, Frankie 
Avalon, Joan Blondell, Edd 
Byrnes, Sid Caesar, Alice Ghost- 
ley, Dody Goodman, Sha-Na-Na, 
Didi Conn, Jeff Conaway. High 
school love, music, dance of the 
’50s. no min. (PG) Beta, VHS. 
$29.95 (reissue)./LV (stereo, MP 
matrix). $29.95. Paramount./ 
CED. $29.98. RCA. 

Hollywood Bloopers. B&W. 
1950s. Outtakes from famous 
movies, with appearances by Lau¬ 
ren Bacall, Ronald Reagan, James 
Stewart, Joan Blondell, Barbara 
Stanwyck, Bette Davis, James 
Cagney, Humphrey Bogart, Rosa¬ 
lind Russell, Errol Flynn, Kirk 
Douglas. 40 min. Beta, VHS. Di¬ 
mensions. 

Lady for a Night. B&W. 1941. 
John Wayne, Joan Blondell, Ray 
Middleton, Philip Merivale, 
Blanche Yurka, Edith Barrett. 
Woman gambling boat owner sus¬ 
pected of murder. 87 min. Beta, 
VHS. $39.95. NTA. 



Public Enemy B&W. 1931. 
James Cagney, Edward Woods, 
Leslie Fenton, Joan Blondell, Mae 
Clarke, Jean Harlow. 85 min. Beta, 
VHS. $59.95. CBS/FOX./96 min. 
CED. $21.98. RCA. 

Sergeant Sullivan Speaking. 
B&W. 1950s. TV broadcast epi¬ 
sode from the Fireside Theater (re¬ 
named Return Engagement), with 
William Bendk, Joan Blondell, Wil¬ 
liam Fawcett, Sarah Selby. Police 
sergeant helps widow find missing 
sons, falls in love. 24 min. Beta, 
VHS. $24.98. Blackhawk. 
Stand-In. B&W. 1937. Hum¬ 
phrey Bogart, Joan Blondell, Les¬ 
lie Howard. 91 min. Beta, VHS. 
$39.95. Monterey. 

Three Broadway Girls (origi¬ 
nally titled The Greeks Had a Word 
for Them). B&W. 1932. Joan Blon¬ 
dell, Ina Claire, Madge Evans, Da¬ 
vid Manners, Lowell Sherman. 
Three golddiggers looking for hus¬ 
bands. Beta, VHS. Buff. 

Topper Returns. B&W. 1941. 
Joan Blondell, Roland Young, 
Carole Landis, Billie Burke, Den¬ 
nis O’Keefe, Patsy Kelly, Eddie 
“Rochester” Anderson. Beta, 
VHS. Buff./86 min. $35. Cable./85 
min. $34.95. Nostalgia. 


SOURCES 


Active Home Video, 211 S. Bev¬ 
erly Dr. #100, Beverly Hills, 
Calif. 90212 (213-274-8233). 

All American Video, 1124 Kings 
Rd. #203, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90069 (213-650-2122). 
Blackhawk Films, One Old Ea¬ 
gle Brewery, Box 3990, Daven¬ 
port, Iowa 52806 (319-323-9736). 
Buena Vista Home Video, 500 S. 
Buena Vista St., Burbank, Calif. 
91521 (818-840-1859). 

Movie BuH Video, 250 W. 95th 
St., New York, N.Y. 10025 (tele¬ 
phone n.a.). 

Cable Films, Country Club Sta¬ 
tion, Box 717, Kansas City, Mo. 
64113 (913-362-2804). 

CBS/Fox Video, 1211 Sixth 
Ave., 2nd floor. New York, N.Y. 
10036 (212-819-3200). 
Children's Video Library, 1011 
High Ridge Rd., Box 4995, Stam¬ 
ford, Conn. 06907 (203-968- 
0100). 

The Classics/Walt Disney Home 
Video, 500 S. Buena Vista St., 
Burbank, Calif. 91521 (818-840- 
1111 ). 

Continental Home Video, 2320 
Corner, Los Angeles, Calif. 90064 
(213-477-8055). 

Video Dimensions, 110 E. 23rd 
St., Suite 603, New York, N.Y. 


10010 (212-533-5999). 

Walt Disney Home Video, 500 S. 
Buena Vista St., Burbank, Calif, 
91521 (818-840-1859). 

Embassy Home Entertainment, 
1901 Ave. of the Stars, Los An¬ 
geles, Calif. 90067 (213-553- 
3600). 

Family Home Entertainment, 
7920 Alabama Ave., Canoga Park, 
Calif. 91304 (800-423-7455). 

Key Video, 1298 Prospect Ave., 
La Jolla, Calif. 92037 (619-459- 
0500). 

Lightning Video, Box 4384, 
Stamford, Conn. 06907 (203-329- 
1463). 

Macmillan Video, 866 Third 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022(212- 
702-6760). 

MCA Home Video, 70 Universal 
City Plaza, Universal City, Calif. 
91608 (818-508-4315). 

Media Home Entertainment, 
5730 Buckingham Pkwy., Culver 
City, Calif. 90230 (213-216-7900, 
800-421-4509). 

MGM/UA Home Video, 1350 
Sixth Ave., New York, N.Y, 10019 
(212-408-0600). 

Monterey Home Video, 7920 Al¬ 
abama Ave., Canoga Park, Calif. 
91304 (800-423-7455). 

MPI Home Video, Maljack Pro¬ 


ductions, 15825 Rob Roy Dr., Oak 
Forrest, Ill. 60452 (312-687- 
7881). 

Vestron MusicVideo, Box 4000, 
Stamford, Conn. 06907 (203-968- 
0000). 

MusicVision, 2901 W. Alameda 
Ave., Burbank, Calif. 91505 (213- 
954-4950). 

Nostalgia Merchant, 5730 Buck¬ 
ingham Pkwy., Culver City, Calif. 
90230 (213-216-7900, 800-421- 
4509). 

NTA Home Entertainment, 12636 
Beatrice St., Box 66930, Los An¬ 
geles, Calif. 90066 (213-306- 
4040). 

Paramount Home Video, 5451 
Marathon St., Hollywood, Calif. 
90038 (213-468-5000). 

Pioneer Artists, do Pioneer Vid¬ 
eo, 200 W. Grand Ave., Montvale, 
N.J. 07645 (201-573-1122). 
Children’s Video Playground, 
1875 Century Park E. #1010, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90067 (213- 
277-3270). 

Playhouse Video, 1211 Sixth 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10036(212- 
819-3238). 

Prism Entertainment Corpora¬ 
tion, 1875 Century Park E. 
#1010, Los Angeles, Calif. 90067 
(213-277-3270). 


RCAVideoDiscs, 1133 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10036 (212-930- 
4700). 

RCA/Columbia Pictures Home 
Video, 2901 W. Alameda Ave., 
Burbank, Calif. 91505 (818-954- 
4950). 

Snoopy's Home Video Library, 
5730 Buckingham Pkwy., Culver 
City, Calif. 90230 (213-216-7900, 
800-421-4509). 

ThrillerVideo, 7920 Alabama 
Ave., Canoga Park, Clalif. 91305- 
4991 (818-888-3040). 

U.S.A. Home Video, 7920 Ala¬ 
bama Ave., Canoga Park, Calif. 
91304 (800-423-7455). 

VCL Communications, 5730 Buck¬ 
ingham Pkwy., Culver City, Calif. 
90230 (213-261-7900, 800-421- 
4509). 

Vestron Video, 1011 High Ridge 
Rd., Box 4(X)0, Stamford, Conn. 
(06907 (203-968-0000). 
VidAmerica, 235 E. 55th St., 
New York, N.Y. 10022 (212-355- 
1600). 

Worldvision Home Video, 660 
Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10021 (212-832-3838). 

Video Yesteryear, Box C, Sandy 
Hook, Conn. 06482 (800-243- 
0987). Q 



















Mideo Nidoo 


Gives You The Big Picture 
Every Month! 

With news of the latest 
video products. The best 
video equipment. The lat¬ 
est releases on tope and 
disc. The most useful home 
production advice. The 
most practical how-to-do¬ 
it information. The most 
entertaining features. 

YES- send me a full 
year oA/IDEO (12 monthly 
issues) at the low basic 
subscription rate of $18.00. 

I save $5.40 (more than 23%) 
off the cover price of $23.40. 





City- 


Zip 


□ My payment is enclosed □ Bill me later 


Gives You The Big Picture 
Every Month! 


With news of the latest 
video products. The best 
video equipment. The lat- 
^ est releases on tape and 
disc. The most useful home 
production advice. The 
most practical how-to-do¬ 
it information. The most 
entertaining features. 

YES, send me a full 
year of VIDEO (12 monthly 
issues) at the low basic 
subscription rate of $18.00. 

I save $5.40 (more than 23%) 
off the cover price of $23.40. 


Address 



City- 

State 

Zip 


□ My payment is enclosed □ B 
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Active Home Video, 211 S. Bev¬ 
erly Dr. #100, Beverly Hills, 
Calif. 90212 (213-274-8233). 

All American Video, 1124 Kings 
Rd. #203, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90069 (213-650-2122). 
Blackhawk Films, One Old Ea¬ 
gle Brewery, Box 3990, Daven¬ 
port, Iowa 52806 (319-323-9736). 
Buena Vista Home Video, 500 S. 
Buena Vista St., Burbank, Calif. 
91521 (818-840-1859). 

Movie BuH Video, 250 W. 95th 
St., New York, N.Y. 10025 (tele¬ 
phone n.a.). 

Cable Films, Country Club Sta¬ 
tion, Box 717, Kansas City, Mo. 
64113 (913-362-2804). 

CBS/Fox Video, 1211 Sixth 
Ave., 2nd floor. New York, N.Y. 
10036 (212-819-3200). 
Children's Video Library, 1011 
High Ridge Rd., Box 4995, Stam¬ 
ford, Conn. 06907 (203-968- 
0100). 

The ClassIcsAValt Disney Home 
Video, 500 S. Buena Vista St., 
Burbank, Calif. 91521 (818-840- 
1111 ). 

Continental Home Video, 2320 
Cotner, Los Angeles, Calif. 90064 
(213-477-8055). 

Video Dimensions, 110 E. 23rd 
St., Suite 603, New York, N.Y. 



10010 (212-533-5999). 

Walt Disney Home Video, 500 S. 
Buena Vista St., Burbank, Calif. 
91521 (818-840-1859). 

Embassy Home Entertainment, 
1901 Ave. of the Stars, Los An¬ 
geles, Calif. 90067 (213-553- 
3600). 

Family Home Entertainment, 
7920 Alabama Ave., Canoga Park, 
Calif. 91304 (800-423-7455). 

Key Video, 1298 Prospect Ave., 
La Jolla, Calif. 92037 (619-459- 
0500). 

Lightning Video, Box 4384, 
Stamford, Conn. 06907 (203-329- 
1463). 

Macmillan Video, 866 Third 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022(212- 
702-6760). 

MCA Home Video, 70 Universal 
City Plaza, Universal City, Calif. 
91608 (818-508-4315). 

Media Home Entertainment, 
5730 Buckingham Pkwy., Culver 
City, Calif. 90230 (213-216-7900, 
800-421-4509). 

MGM/UA Home Video, 1350 
SixthAve., New York, N.Y. 10019 
(212-408-0600). 

Monterey Home Video, 7920 Al¬ 
abama Ave,, Canoga Park, Calif. 
91304 (800-423-7455). 

MPI Home Video, Maljack Pro¬ 


ductions, 15825 Rob Roy Dr., Oak 
Forrest, Ill. 60452 (312-687- 
7881). 

Vestron MusicVideo, Box 4000, 
Stamford, Conn. 06907 (203-968- 
0000). 

MusicVision, 2901 W. Alameda 
Ave., Burbank, Calif. 91505 (213- 
954-4950). 

Nostalgia Merchant, 5730 Buck¬ 
ingham Pkwy., Culver City, Calif. 
90230 (213-216-7900, 800-421- 
4509). 

NTA Home Entertainment, 12636 
Beatrice St., Box 66930, lx)s An¬ 
geles, Calif, 90066 (213-306- 
4040). 

Paramount Home Video, 5451 
Marathon St., Hollywood, Calif. 
90038 (213-468-5000). 

Pioneer Artists, c/o Pioneer Vid¬ 
eo, 200 W. Grand Ave., Montvale, 
N.J. 07645 (201-573-1122). 
Children’s Video Playground, 
1875 Century Park E, #1010, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90067 (213- 
277-3270). 

Playhouse Video, 1211 Sixth 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10036(212- 
819-3238). 

Prism Entertainment Corpora¬ 
tion, 1875 Century Park E. 
#1010, Los Angeles, Calif. 90067 
(213-277-3270). 
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RCA VideoDiscs, 1133 Skth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10036 (212-930- 
4700). 

RCA/Columbia Pictures Home 
Video, 2901 W. Alameda Ave,, 
Burbank, Calif. 91505 (818-954- 
4950). 

Snoopy's Home Video Library, 
5730 Buckingham Pkwy., Culver 
City, Calif. 90230 (213-216-7900, 
800-421-4509). 

ThrillerVideo, 7920 Alabama 
Ave., Canoga Park, (ialif. 91305- 
4991 (818-888-3040). 

U.S.A. Home Video, 7920 Ala¬ 
bama Ave., Canoga Park, Calif. 
91304 (800-423-7455). 

VCL Communications, 5730 Buck¬ 
ingham Pkwy., Culver City, Calif. 
90230 (213-261-7900, 800-421- 
4509). 

Vestron Video, 1011 High Ridge 
Rd., Box 4000, Stamford, Conn. 
(06907 (203-968-0000). 
VidAmerica, 235 E. 55th St., 
New York, N.Y. 10022 (212-355- 
1600). 

Worldvision Home Video, 660 
Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10021 (212-832-3838). 

Video Yesteryear, Box C, Sandy 
Hook, Conn. 06482 (800-243- 
0987). Q 
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WHATSNEW 


8mm heats up, VCRs proliferate 
our semiannual survey of 
the latest products and trends 













R eading about new products can be worrisome as well 
as stimulating. Magazines like this one are always 
looking for news about the next big thing—but what, 
many readers may be dying to ask, are we to do with 
the last big thing? Some people have whole closets full of old big 
things, everything from Victrolas to 8-track cassette players. 
With innovations like the 8mm video format, big things are getting 
smaller all the time, but that’s small consolation to those on a 
limited budget. 

Point. The 8nim system has come into its own. Tentatively 
introduced by Kodak and Polaroid with Matsushita-made 
camcorders that were regarded as technically ho-hum, its pros¬ 
pects have been bucked up by 8mm entries from Sony and others. 
Sony’s CCD-V8 camcorder and the miraculously small (but ex¬ 
pensive: $1800 list) CCD-M8U Mini-8 camcorder produce a pic¬ 
ture that and only be described as wondrous. Sony has followed 
up with a tabletop 8mm deck (EV-S700U, $1500, to be available 
this fall) that can also be used as an audio-only recorder, with six 
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separate digital stereo soundtracks that 
can hold up to 24 hours of material (using a 
two-hour cassette and the slow speed). 
(See “New Products,” August 1985 for 
more details.) More recently Kodak has 
followed with its own 8mm home VCR, the 
MVS-5380. It lacks the slow (LP) speed 
(available on decks made by Sanyo and 
Sony) but does have the same digital-audio 
recording capability (up to 12 hours) and an 
eight-program/three-week tuner/tim¬ 
er—yes, it’s a real home VCR. Pioneer, 
Fuji, Sanyo, and Samsung will all be selling 
Sony-made 8mm products under their own 
brand names (Sanyo already sells a 
VCR/camera system), and Canon is build¬ 
ing an 8mm camcorder of its own using 
some self-made parts and some from Mat¬ 
sushita. Memorex, Fuji, Konica, TDK, 
and Maxell have joined the ranks of 8mm 
tape makers; TDK and Sony will even have 
8mm head cleaners (having also tied in the 


well as the infamous Cotton Club (Em¬ 
bassy is already in for $5 million in advance 
video rights), which strikes many 
videophiles as strictly a ploy to pump up 
interest on the part of moviedom. Kodak is 
rumored to be preparing an 8mm library, 
but at present only say that “there is a 
definite need” for such a library, and that 
“someone” is certain to offer one soon. 
Promises, promises. 

With all this aggravation, you might be 
better off waiting for the rumored record¬ 
ing laser videodisc (expensive, and proba¬ 
bly farther away than high-definition TV, of 
which some companies have been exhibit¬ 
ing lab versions). 

Recorderama 

Meanwhile, you have plenty to record in 
half-inch—and plenty of new recorders 
with which to do it. Given the acceptance of 
Hi-Fi audio as the high-tech VCR feature. 



Canon’s first 
tabletop VCR 
(VR-HF600) and 
its full-featured 
camera with titler (VC-40A) 


race to announce the first two-hour 
8mm cassettes). 

Counterpoint. If the argument is that 
8mm can now produce pictures and sound 
equivalent to half-inch (after a technologi¬ 
cally slow start), the answer is that half¬ 
inch is still pretty good in itself—and in 
some ways better. The select few who will 
buy SuperBeta will enjoy sharper pictures, 
with 280 lines of resolution, than those 
using standard VHS, Beta, or 8mm equip¬ 
ment—all ranging from 230 to 250. The 
ballyhooed digital sound of 8mm is actually 
limited in the format specs to a high- 
frequency-limit of 15kHz, compared to 
the fuU 20kHz of Beta/VHS Hi-Fi, LaserVi- 
sion videodisc, and audio Compact Disc. 

Why should you junk your Beta and/or 
VHS program library, or begin augmenting 
them with the few 8mm prerecorded 
tapes to accommodate a format that’s no 
better than what you already have (or can 
upgrade to without having to cope with 
format incompatibility)? So far, only a few 
blue movies are available on 8mm tape, as 


many of the new brand names appearing on 
VCRs are heavily identified with audio 
products. But watch your step, shoppers. 
Just because a video recorder is labeled 
“stereo” or even “Hi-Fi” doesn’t mean it 


can record off the air in high-fidelity stereo. 
For that you need an MTS (multichannel 
television sound) decoder built into the ma¬ 
chine. If MTS capability requires an add-on 
decoder, factor in the price of that out¬ 
board device when making your buying de¬ 
cision. 

Starting with not one machine but three 
is Marantz—though “starting over” might 
be more apt, for the company did sell a 
unique split-track Beta deck with Dolby C 
noise reduction some years ago. The new 
ones, however, are all VHS. The Marantz 
VR550 ($949.95) and VR450 ($749.95) are 
both Hi-Fi machines with four heads, not 
counting the Hi-Fi heads, while the VR250 
($599.95) delivers its stereo in split-track 
Dolby B. Only the 550 has an MTS decoder 
for recording stereo broadcasts. 

Like the top-of-the-line Marantz, the 
Denon VA-1000 ($1000) is a four-plus- 
two-head VHS Hi-Fi VCR; unlike the 
Marantz, the Denon does not have MTS 
built in. Instead it is available via an out¬ 
board adapter, VM-1000 ($114.95). A 
VHS/MTS machine from Yamaha, the YV- 
1000 ($999), sweetens the mk with added 
video noise-reduction circuitry which the 
company claims cleans up the picture con¬ 
siderably, even when used in the slow 
EP mode. 

Pioneer, not to be outdone, is not only 
introducing its first VHS Hi-Fi VCR—VH- 
600, at $899.95 (sorry, no MTS)—but 
promises that SuperBeta Hi-Fi and 8mm 
decks are on the way as well. Pioneer, of 
course, is better known to videophiles as 
the champion of the LaserVision disc for¬ 
mat. Kenwood, which introduced the first 
audio/video amplifier a few years ago be¬ 
fore they became a fad, has two four-head 
mono VHS machines of its own—KV-915 
($650) and KV-913 ($575)—as well as a 
VHS Hi-Fi (KV-91HF). Last and 
possibly least. Pilot Audio Systems brings 
you the VCR 900, a two-head mono wire¬ 
less-remote VHS VCR at $539. 

Predictably, however, none of the new 
audio-into-video VCR names makes its vid¬ 
eo equipment entirely on its own. Pio¬ 
neer’s VHS machine is made “by Hitachi 
with some input from Pioneer, ” according 


























to a spokesman (Sony will make the prom¬ 
ised Pioneer Beta and 8mm gear). Ken¬ 
wood’s and Pilot’s VCRs are made to their 
specifications by JVC and GoldStar respec¬ 
tively, while Marantz, Denon, and Yamaha 
all confirm that their VCRs are made to 
their specs by other manufacturers—while 
refusing to reveal who these manufactur¬ 
ers are. 

Of course, established VCR names have 
not been idle. NEC is joining Sony and 
Sanyo as the third VCR maker to announce 
a SuperBeta model (with Pioneer hot on its 
heels). The NEC VC-N65U ($800) de¬ 
codes MTS with the addition of the SA-84A 
adapter ($99.95). Toshiba will have been 
trumpeting its emergence as a two-format 
company for some time by the time you 
read this. While introducing seven new Be¬ 
ta machines to demonstrate its commit¬ 
ment to the senior format, it will also have a 
full VHS line, topped at presstime by the 
four-head mono M-5400 ($649.95). 

More variations on existing themes: 
Canon, having puts its brand name on VHS 
portables for some time, has unveiled its 
first table model. The Accu-Vision VR- 
HF600 ($900 approx.) is a VHS Hi-Fi 
VCR—but again, MTS comes only via 
adapter (MS-10, $195). RCA is sprucing 
up its line with no less than five Hi-Fi ma¬ 
chines; five models that can be pro¬ 
grammed for timer recording of events up 
to a year away, all by remote control; and a 
new tabletop/portable, VLP950 ($1199 
approx., subject to regional variation), that 
is the first such “convertible” to offer front 
loading. However, Hitachi—which makes 
RCA’s VCRs to RCA specs—has gone its 
American customer one better with the 
VT-98A Portadeck ($1295). This fea¬ 
ture-packed baby (VHS Hi-Fi, five plus two 
heads, MTS) updates the convertible con¬ 
cept by slidmg the 6.4-pound porta- 
ble-VCR section into its 133-channel 
eight-program/one-year tuner/timer just 
as a cassette slides into its front-loading 
front panel. Touch a button and it pops 
back out for use as a portable. 

While the VHS camp hasn’t got any big 


new innovations to match the SuperBeta 
camcorders recently brought out by Sony 
(“New Products,” July 1985) and Sanyo 
(August 1985), VHS camcorder models 
are not in short supply. Among the new 
ones are the promised Quasar VM-10 VHS 
Movie ($1699), now available, and the 
Olympus VX-402; both use full-size VHS 
cassettes and can shoot pictures in light as 
low as 10 lux, a spec that comes close to 
the best separate video cameras. The 
Olympus also has auto focus—a feature 
now available in the 20-minute VHSC sub¬ 
format developed by JVC. The JVC GR-C2 
VideoMovie II, even updated, remains the 
smallest VHS camcorder as well as the 
lightest at 4.8 pounds. Hitachi and RCA 
also will have VHS camcorders of their 
own, using the full-size cassette. 

In the camera arena, manufacturers con¬ 
tinue to turn out variations on existing 
themes. Among the most notable addi¬ 
tions: RCA has updated its Small Wonder 
to create the CLC025, which replaces the 
MOS (metal oxide semiconductor) image 
sensor of the original SW with a half-inch 
Saticon tube (tubes, though fragile, still 
produce better pictures). This new RCA is 


not auto-focusing, but Hitachi (which 
makes RCA’s cameras as well as its VCRs) 
has added auto focus to its line with the 
VK-C1600 ($895). If you’re looking for 
something more top-of-the-line, try Can¬ 
on’s VC-40A (Matsushita, which makes 
the camera for Canon, sells its ovm brand 
as the Panasonic PK-980). The unit’s 5-1/2 
pounds seem a tad hefty until you consider 
that it’s a full-function model with all the 
goodies: titler, remote control, the works. 

Primal Screens 

Who’s got the biggest screen in town? 
Zenith has one of the bigger ones. Its 
PV800 front-projection system ($1995) 
produces an 8-foot picture (2 feet 
less, however, than the record-holding 
Kloss 10-foot model). The projector can sit 
on the floor or be mounted on the ceil¬ 
ing—it can even be set up as a rear-projec¬ 
tion unit. Moving from great to small, 
Epson and Casio each have one new color 
and one new black & white LCD (liquid 
crystal display) TV for videophiles who 
never leave home without it. Epson’s ET- 
12 ($350) has a 2-inch color screen, 
weighs little more than a pound, and runs 
off any of four possible power sources. The 
black & white ET-20 also has a 2-inch 
screen and hardly tops the 7-ounce 
mark even with batteries. For slightly 
larger dwarves, the Casio TV-5000 
($349.95) offers a 2.6-inch color screen. 
Weighing in at an even pound, it also pro¬ 
vides the option of a built-in AM/FM radio. 

Since the advent (why are electronics 
writers so religious?) of the Sony KV- 
25XBR 25-inch monitor/receiver, it has 
been impossible to take any other 25-inch 
phosphor screen seriously. Candidates 
voted most likely to change this are NAD 
and Proton, once partners and now diverg¬ 
ing onto parallel paths. NAD first appeared 
in these pages with the MR20 20-inch mon¬ 
itor/receiver, first mentioned in our last 
“What’s New” story (April 1985) and later 
profiled in “Taiwan (Confidential” Guly 
1985). (The price has since dropped from 
$948 to $798.) Now NAD has unveiled the 
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MR26 (due out October 1), and judging 
from a June demonstration, it’s a hummer. 
Features include MTS decoder and square 
tube, not to mention a virtuoso range of 
contrast. One inch smaller but scarcely 
less handsome is the Proton 625 ($1250), a 
monitor/receiver which improves upon 
Proton’s 25-inch monitor (model 602M) 
with the addition of a switchable video 
noise-reduction circuit that does away with 
a whole mess of ^ain, the major fault of 
that previous 25-incher. If on the other 
hand you’d like to be first on your block 
with a 27-inch TV, RCA’s designers have 
come up with several—all having flat 
square tubes (RCA calls them “square pla¬ 
nar tubes"). They all have MTS decoders. 

Many people sincerely want to avail 
themselves of the benefits of a full-bore 
audio/video setup but pick up magazines 
like this one and faint dead away at the 
formidable prospect of having to assemble 
one. For these English-major types the 
consumer-electronics industry has devised 
an ever-multiplying number of all-in-one 
systems that look incredibly pricey at first 
but—adding up the value of what they con¬ 
tain—are often pretty good buys. And be¬ 
cause they are designed as systems, ease- 
of-operationwise they leave your typical 
piece-by-piece videophile creation in the 
dust—you know what I mean, that motley 
collection of electronic boxes cobbled to¬ 
gether by what one of this magazine’s col¬ 
umnists calls “The Thing Behind The TV 
Set. ’’ 

Technics (parent company: Matsushita) 
is one of those audio names that’s going 
video, and it has two audio/video system 
alternatives. Submitted for your approval 
are the AV500 ($3500) and AV300 
($3000). The 500 includes a 26-inch moni¬ 
tor, pre-amp/tuner with MTS, Tech-4 
(-head) VHS Hi-Fi VCR, auto-reverse au¬ 
dio-cassette deck with Dolby B and C, lin¬ 
ear-tracking turntable, 100-watt power 


amp, three-way shielded speakers with 12- 
inch woofers, and optional Compact Disc 
player. The 300 is a more moderately 
priced version offering the same monitor 
and VCR plus a 100-watt integrated amp, 
double audio-cassette deck, belt-drive 
turntable, and tbree-way shielded speak¬ 
ers with 10-inch woofers. Both systems 
offer wireless remote control. The 
AV500’s remote is especially versatile, of¬ 
fering a staggering 66 functions for 
easychair operation. 

Another system with integrated remote 
control is the Pioneer Foresight 70. Natu¬ 
rally, any system with the Pioneer name is 
going to have a LaserVision player; this 
one has the Pioneer LD-700, which can be 
optionally upgraded to the LD-900 combi¬ 
nation LV/CD video/audio player. Also in¬ 
cluded in the package are a 25-inch moni¬ 
tor, audio/video master control amp with 
built-in surround sound capability, AM/FM 
tuner, and three-way speakers. Besides 
the LD-900, other available options include 
a dual-transport audio-cassette deck with 
Dolby B and C, front-loading turntable, and 
rear speakers for surround sound use. 


And RCA—no slouch when it comes to 
integrating video and audio—has updated 
its pioneering Dimensia system by adding a 
40-inch projection monitor (in lieu of the 
original 25-inch monitor/receiver), 100- 
watt amplifier, and graphic equalizer. Son 
of Dimensia will retail for $7000. 

Hear and Now 

Uniting audio and video is more, howev¬ 
er, than just throwing together a bunch of 
products (however creatively). Beta and 
VHS Hi-Fi VCRs can double as audio-only 


recorders, as can 8mm tabletop decks— 
digitally, but with a narrower range of fre¬ 
quency response as noted in the intro 
above. Only the combo LV/CD player, 
however, offers both digital sound and a full 
5-20kHz frequency response, and the lat¬ 
est company to offer this handy item is 
NAD. The NAD 5900 also offers LaserVi- 
sion’s 350-line horizontal image resolution, 
way ahead of even SuperBeta (at 280). 
(Made for NAD by Pioneer, it is similar to 
the Pioneer CLD-900.) It would be a state- 
of-the-art addition to any system, especial¬ 
ly one built around Sansui’s SX-VIOOO au¬ 
dio/video receiver/control center ($599). 
Serving as an amp, pre-amp, AM/FM tun¬ 
er, and audio/video switcher capable of ac¬ 
commodating three input sources, the unit 
also includes a front-panel joystick for color 
correction and a dual audio amp that sends 
80 watts per channel to a set of front speak¬ 
ers and another 8 watts per channel to rear 
speakers—apparently for surround sound 
use. Impressive. 

Loudspeaker design for video has pro¬ 
gressed beyond the minimal requirement 
of magnetic shielding (to prevent speaker 


magnets from distorting images). Though 
not a well-known name among videophiles. 
Infinity has favored the video world with 
four speaker models designed for video 
use. The VRS-1 ($799/pair) is a three-way 
system using an eight-inch woofer and a 
60-watt amp equalized for extended bass 
response. 'The amplifier has bass, treble, 
and volume controls. The VRS-2 ($479/ 
pair) includes a less powerful 30-watt amp. 
The VRS-3 ($299/pair) offers the same 
drivers as the VRS-2 but minus the amplifi¬ 
er. The VRS-4 ($199/pair) rounds but the 
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line. VRS-1 and 2 will be available by year- 
end; 3 and 4 are due out a few months 
earlier. 

The current vogue for surround sound 
and sci-fi sound effects makes a subwoofer 
a useful accessory if you like the sound of 
shattering spaceships in your home. For 
those so inclined Yamaha has produced a 
40-watt powered subwoofer that is shield¬ 
ed for video use. The NS-W2 ($225) is sure 
to rupture relations between neighbors all 
over tbe country. NAD’s 8100 biamplified 
speakers ($248/pair) are made to work 
with the low-output amplifiers still common 
on video gear; the tweeter level control 
continued on page 128 


Who’s Who in What’s New 



Atnbico 

101 Horton Ave. Box 807 
Lynbrook, N.Y. 11563 
516-887-3434 

Canon USA, Video Div. 

One Canon Plaza 

Lake Success, N.Y. 11042 

516-488-6700 

Casio 

15 Gardner Rd. 

Fairfield, N.J. 07006 
201-575-7400 

Denon 

27 Law Dr. 

Fairfield, N.J. 07006 
201-575-7810 

Epson 

2780 Lomita Blvd. 

Torrance, Calif. 90505 
213-539-9140 

Fuji 

350 Fifth Ave. 

N.Y.C. 10118 

212- 736-3335 

Hitachi 

401 W. Artesia Blvd. 

Compton, Calif. 90220 

213- 537-8383 

Infinity 

9409 Owensmouth 
Chatsworth, Calif. 91311 
818-709-9400 
Instant Replay 
2951 S. Bayshore Dr. 

Miami (Coconut Grove), Fla. 33133 

305-448-7088 

JVC 

41 Slater Dr. 

Elmwood Park, N.J. 07407 
201-794-3900 

Kenwood 

1315 E. Watsoncenter Rd. 

Carson, Calif. 90745 
213-518-1700 


Kodak (Eastman Kodak Co.) 
343 State St. 

Rochester, N.Y. 14650 

716-724-4241 

Konica Audio-Video Div. 

440 Sylvan Ave. 

Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 07632 

201-568-3100 

Marantz 

20525 Nordhoff St. 

Chatsworth, Calif. 91311 
213-998-9333 

Memorex (Memtek Products) 
675 N. First St., 8th fl. 

San Jose, Calif. 95112 
408-982-4800 

NAD 

675 Canton St. 

Norwood, Mass. 02062 
617-769-7050 

NEC (Video & Audio Products) 
1401 W. Estes Ave. 

Elk Grove Village, Ill. 60007 
312-228-5900 
Olympus Corp. 

Consumer Products Group 
Crossways Park 
Woodbury, N.Y. 11797 
516-364-3000 
Pilot Audio Systems 
101-10 Foster Ave. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 11236 
718-257-7000 
Pioneer Video 
200 W. Grand Ave. 

Montvale, N.J. 07645 

201-573-1122 

Polaroid 

549 Technology Sq. 

Cambridge, Mass. 02139 

617-577-2000 

Proton 

737 W. Artesia Blvd. 

Compton, Calif. 90220 
213-638-5151 


Quasar 

9401 W. Grand Ave. 

Franklin Park, lU. 60131 
312-451-1200 

RCA 

600 N. Sherman Dr. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 46201 
317-267-5000 

Sansui 

1250 Valley Brook Ave. 

Lyndhurst, N.J. 07071 
201-460-9710 

Sanyo Consumer Electronics Div. 
1200 W. Artesia Blvd. 

Compton, Calif. 90220 
212-537-5830 

Showtime Video Ventures 

2715 Fifth Ave. 

Tillamook, Ore. 97141 
503-842-8841 

Sony 

Sony Dr. 

Park Ridge, N.J. 07656 
201-930-1000 

TDK 

12 Harbor Park Dr. 

Port Washington, N.Y. 11050 
516-625-0100 

Technics 

One Panasonic Way 
Secaucus, N.J. 07094 
201-348-7000 
Toshiba 
82 Totowa Rd. 

Wayne, N.J. 07470 
201-628-8000 

Yamaha Electronics Corp. USA 
6660 Orangethorpe Ave. 

Buena Park, Calif. 90620 
714-522-9105 

Zenith 

1000 Milwaukee Ave. 

Glenview, Ill. 60025 
312-391-8181 
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mm ^^Bl^odak and GE 

claimed paternity to 8mm video in January 
1984, and delivered the diminutive format 
a year ago this month. Until now their off¬ 
spring has been troubled by growth pains. 
All that seems about to change. Just in time 
for Christmas, at least a dozen other man¬ 
ufacturers will have produced siblings for 
the first-born pair. This new generation 
comes into the world better endowed. Be¬ 
sides longer recording time and digital au¬ 
dio, the fledgling format will likely have 
non-X-rated precorded programming 
before long. 

Moreover, not all of the new arrivals are 
camcorders. Sony, which alone has borne 
four new 8mm products, numbers a multi- 
featured tabletop 8mm VCR among its 
brood. Kodak and Pioneer have similar 
models, while Canon and Sanyo offer 
deck-tuner/timer portables. Camcorders, 
though, still predominate among 8mm 
products—both in numbers and in public 
awareness of the new format. Besides the 
five manufacturers already mentioned, 
photography companies Polaroid, Minolta, 
Ricoh, and Yashica all sell 8mm camcord¬ 
ers. (Fuji is still deciding whether it will sell 
its 8mm camcorder in the U. S.) Novel con¬ 
figurations, such as Sony’s two-pound pa¬ 
perback-size Mini-8 camcorder, should di¬ 
rect more attention to the format. Custom¬ 
er demand for the company’s fuller-fea¬ 
tured five-pound CCD-V8 camcorder al¬ 
ready is outstripping availability wherever 
it has been introduced. 


just two days. A second shipment of 20 
units went just as quickly, and the store has 
been averaging four sales daily ever since. 

“Our customers are buying the Sony and 
the Canon for moviemaking,’’ Lancor 
points out. “Most already have VHS or 
Beta at home that they can dub over to.” 

James Senseney, who handles VCR and 
camera sales at Bjorn’s AudioA^ideo in San 
Antonio, Texas, notes the same pattern. 
“Most of the people who’ve bought the 
Sony or Canon already have a home VCR. 
They’re looking for camera recording. We 
just got the Sony camcorder and it’s mov¬ 
ing quite well.” The Canon portable, he 
adds, “has been hard to keep in stock” over 
the three months Bjorn’s has carried it. 

“I’d put it down to the convenience and 
quality,” says Senseney of the 8mm sales. 

“In fact, I &d the results surprising. Not 
everybody who’s bought it has heard about 
it. There hasn’t been a lot of advertising for 
8mm. And you can’t rent movies for it. ” 

Both Senseney and Precision’s Lancor 
point out that their 8mm customers have 
bought the new format unaware of im¬ 
pending developments—like prerecorded 
tapes, longer tape lengths and slower 
recording speeds, home decks, or 
digital audio. “We pretty much have 
to explain the whole 8mm concept and the 
incompatibility with half-inch,” says Lan¬ 
cor. “One customer who bought a Sony 
brought it back the next day. He got it 
home and then got scared of the whole idea 
of another format. Three days later, the 
guy came back to the store and bought the 
Sony back.” 
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In the Field 

“User-friendliness is what the consumer 
notices. It’s a most spectacular product 
,1 with regard to usability and image quality, ” 
is says Kurt Lancor, manager at the main 
Q showroom of Chicago’s three-store Preci- 
% sion Video. Lancor says that the store sold 
I out its initial allotment of 40 CCD-V8s in 
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Virgin Birth 

This budding interest in 8mm video con¬ 
trasts sharply with the new format’s recep¬ 
tion just a year ago. Kodak’s January 1984 
announcement of the impending birth did 
nothing to slow half-inch VCR sales during i 
the gestation period or beyond. Of the 7.6 
million VCRs sold in 1984, it’s estimat- | 
ed—optimistically—that fewer than 
50,000 were Kodavision camcorders. j 

By baby’s first Christmas shoppers j 

could find a steep discounts on Kodak’s 
$1600 and $1900 suggested retail prices. 

And soon after, Kodak instituted consumer 
rebates to make its optional tuner/timer , 
and other Kodavision accessories more at¬ 
tractive. Now, as Kodavision approaches 
its first birthday, street prices have fallen ; 
below $1000, and only Father Yellow ; 
knows how many orphans are waiting for i 
adoption in its warehouses. On the surface ^ 
it seems Kodak laid an egg. And indeed, an i‘ 
element of chicken-and-egg uncertainty 5 

has beset 8mm’s wobbly infancy. j 

For example, no general prerecorded 
programming attended 8mm’s christening. i 

The availability of movie rentals might have | 
made 8mm a more attractive product to j. 

more people. But the position of the pro- j 

gramming companies, then as now, is that 
they’ll make 8mm material available when ; 
enough machines have been sold to make | 
the effort worth their while. t 

This hardnosed attitude is rationalized f 
by another factor: 8mm was not bom par¬ 
ticularly well-endowed in tape length. The 
60- and 90-minute cassettes available at 
the outset couldn’t accommodate feature- 
length movies. In fact, the shorter cas¬ 
settes were barely adequate for time- 
shifting—another Kodavision drawback. 

The optional equipment required to adapt 
the camcorders for off-air taping just 
wasn’t cost-efficient when compared to 
half-inch decks selling for less than $400. 
People interested in home moviemaking 
could buy a camera and half-inch portable 
package for as little or less than a fully ap¬ 
pointed Kodavision system. As a camcord¬ 
er, Kodavision’s size and weight didn’t con¬ 
fer any advantage over Betamovie or 
VideoMovie. Betamovie beat it on record¬ 
ing time. Besides these practical draw¬ 
backs, the imaging quality of Kodak’s 
first-generation Matsushita-made cam¬ 
corder didn’t bowl anyone over—at least 
not in the videophile community. i 

“We had the Kodavision machine, and j 
unfortunately for us it didn’t do well, ’’ says I 
Precision Video’s Lancor. “From what I j 
know about it, they were not using the 
same technology as the new Sony and Can¬ 
on. The quality just wasn’t up to the level 
we can see in the new machines. ’’ 

Matters of quality, price, and practicality 
aside, what probably helped stunt 8mm’s 
early growth was its birth as a single-com¬ 
pany format. Although General Electric, 
Polaroid, and Sanyo (through Sears) an¬ 
nounced 8mm products before the first 
Kodavision machines were available, their 
continued on page 128 

















SONY TAPE. 

PERFECT PITCH. PERFECT PICTURE. 


' i Today’s ultra sonsitive equifimont demands a high grade quality tape to oapluro 

iMi! every color anci every sound. 

Mi' That's why Sony developed its Ultra High Grade Hi- R videotape. 

IM M Anp because it is Sony, it goes without looking that ttie picture wiii be perfect - 

' ■ I' ; , rich in color and resolution. 

!;': ' fer example, our high magnetic particle density moans yoti got a video and RF 

! o output performance that doubles our standarci grade. 

'. " From tfie delicate flutes of "Swan Lake" to ttie driving decibels of MTV, Sony 

I UHG has the dynamic range and frequency response to take it all in. 

I Then dish it out witti rrjalism surpassing even reel-to-reel decks. 

I In addition, we back coat each cassette with black carbon so tfiat the tape 

runs smoother, with fewer drop-outs and 
; will last longer witti less wear on your VCR. 

I And in order to maximize the 

i reception of ever-improving TV signals, 

Sony UHG tape with greater audio arid 
, video S/N ratios is a must for picture 

perfrjct pictures and picture perfect pitcti. 

All in all, no one knows more about 
broadcasting a signal, playing il at home 
and recording it for keefis than Sony. 

New Sony UHG tti- Fi vicirro 
cassettes. It's music to your ears Anri 
your eyes. 









LANG 

ARCHITECT OF THE 
CITY OF NIGHT 


BY HARVEY 
ELLIOTT 


afternoon in 1933 Joseph Goeb- 
bels summoned Fritz Lang to his office in the 
Ministry of Propaganda in Berlin. Goebbels 
began by saying how sorry he was that 
Lang's latest film. The Testament of Dr. 
Mabuse, had to be confiscated. And how 
much Hitler had liked Metropolis, And would 
he be interested in a post as head of the 
German film industry under the Nazis? 

Lang sat thoughtfully, agreed to Goeb¬ 
bels' proposal, and. that evening, fled to 
Paris, leaving everything behind except a 
talent for filmmaking so persuasive that 
Goebbels knew suppression of Lang's films 
wouldn't be good enough. Hitler wanted that 
power to work for the Reich. 




Henry Fonda and Sylvia Sydney 
in ‘ You Only Live Once. ’ 


Instead, Lang took it to America, where 
he made both studio and independent pic¬ 
tures that constantly reinforced his the¬ 
matic obsessions: that fate, or destiny, 
controls our actions, and though nobility 
emerges in the struggle against it, fate is 
stronger than we are. Man is condemned, 
but can never give up the fight against 
destiny. Sometimes the fight itself is his 
only liberation. 

Very much a product of post-World War 
I Germany—a nation in defeat—this atti¬ 
tude suffuses not only Lang’s major films of 
the ’2()s, but also the best modem work 
about the Weimar years, Rainer Werner 
Fassbinder’s Berlin Alexanderplatz. In 
both the Fassbinder epic as well as Lang’s 
Dr. Mabuse films and his later Spies, crime 
syndicates mle a city whose social and eco¬ 
nomic fabric is ripped apart by postwar 
inflation, moral confusion, and political 
weakness. Corruption distorts everything, 
the supercriminal triumphs, and the honest 
man is lost. (The only time Lang would 
create an American mobster on the level of 
Ur. Mabuse was in The Big Heat, immedi¬ 
ately following Lang’s own victimization by 
Senator McCarthy, and likewise a period of 
moral and political cowardice in Lang’s 
adopted nation.) 

Hate, Murder, and Revenge 

Lang’s first major film, Der Muede Tod 
(1921), was appropriately called Destiny in 
England and America. Lang told a story 
about a woman, grieving for her dead lov¬ 
er, who is given a chance by Death to 
redeem three lost souls. If she can save 
one of them her lover will be returned. She 
makes a brave effort but fails with all three, 
eventually able only to join her lover in 
heaven. Compare this unhappy (or happy, 
depending on your spiritual outlook) ending 
with what a more confident, upbeat Ameri¬ 
can and British film industry would do with 
similar material in films like Here Comes 
Mr. Jordan and Stairway to Heaven. At 
least one soul would have been saved—but 
not in Weimar Germany. Not around Berlin 
Alexanderplatz. And not by Fritz Lang. 

Lang would later argue against this hy- 
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pothesis, the idea that he was controlled by 
an unhappy destiny he couldn’t rise above, 
but the signals run throughout his whole 
body of work. In M, his masterpiece, he 
portrays a child murderer unable to stop 
himself from killing, just as the murderer in 
While the City Sleeps, his next-to-last 
American film in 1956, is powerless to 
change. As late as 1948 he wrote a “let’s 
hear it for the happy ending” treatise, 
claiming he was tired of making films about 
characters unable to escape fate. But two 
years later he made Rancho Notorious, 
that most curious of Westerns, in which a 
recurring song reminds us to “listen to the 
wheel of Fate” as it spins “the old, old story 
of Hate, Murder, and Revenge. ” 

Lang kept coming back time and again to 
mob victimization, the terrible relentless¬ 
ness of revenge, and the inevitability of 
failure. And why not? He himself was an 
Austrian emigre to Germany, deprived 
eventually of two citizenships—and almost 
a third when the House Un-American Ac¬ 
tivities Committee singled him out in 1952. 
The fact that voices raised against a man 
are strong and unified doesn’t make those 
voices right, and mob rule worked no more 
justly in ’50s Hollywood than in Metropolis, 
M, Fury, or You Only Live Once. Some¬ 
times revenge and betrayal took on domes¬ 
tic overtones: after 1950 in Hollywood he 
dealt almost exclusively in intramarital 
murder, cuckoldry, rape, and manipulation 
of guilt. 

He was also attracted late in his career 
by the power of the press—perhaps the 
most influential mob of all. While the City 
Sleeps, an intriguing thriller ostensibly 
about a multiple murderer, is actually about 
the distorted motivations behind finding 
that murderer among a group of newspa¬ 
permen, who ultimately solve the case not 
in pursuit of justice but as part of a competi¬ 


E.G. Robinson, Joan Bennett, and 
Dan Duryea in ‘Scarlet Street’ 

(top); Marlene Dietrich, Arthur 
Kennedy in ‘Rancho Notorious.' 


tion for a top slot to be filled by their new 
publisher. Lang’s last American movie. Be¬ 
yond a Reasonable Doubt, is less cynical but 
no less articulate about the power of an 
irresponsible press when a reporter plants 
false evidence against himself to prove po¬ 
lice inadequacy and then gets caught in his 
own trap when he’s sent to death row. 
Whether he’s guilty or not isn’t the point; 
it’s the manipulation of mass opinion he’s 
addressing—Goebbels would have under¬ 
stood—and in an interview about his mov¬ 
ie, Lang said “the theme of my later films in 
America is that not everyone who does 
wrong is considered a criminal by society 
or themselves. ” 

The Architecture of Suffering 

Lang’s major talent for persuasion lay in 
his production design, wrongly described 
as German Expressionism, though it had 
its roots there. Early on Lang departed 
from the rigid Expressionists—those who 
thought every landscape, every viewpoint 
needed to be filtered through the personal¬ 
ity of the character who inhabited or pos¬ 
sessed it—when he was asked to direct 
The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari. Much of the 
design of that landmark film had already 
been developed, and it remains today an 
almost perfect example of the Expression¬ 
ist film. But Lang’s single contribution, be¬ 
fore he was taken off the film, was the one 
that made it veer away from total Expres- 












sionism. He argued with producer Erich 
Pommer that “an audience will not under¬ 
stand an expressionistic film of this kind 
with distorted perspectives and so forth 
unless you devise a scene at the beginning 
of the film in which two people talk in a 
normal way in a realistic setting so that the 
audience is aware from the outset that the 
story is being told by a madman. ” 

A true Expressionist would have con¬ 
tended that distortion is the very point, but 
what Lang took away from the Expression¬ 
ist school of art and film direction was a 
sense of light and design, what historian 
Lotte Eisner refers to as “the inborn Ger¬ 
man liking for chiaroscuro and shadow.” 
The son of an architect who ran away from 
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The Big Heat 

B&W. 1953. Glenn Ford, Lee Marvin, Glo¬ 
ria Grahame. Directed by Fritz Lang. 90 
min. Beta, VHS. $59.95. RCA/Columbia. 

Clash By Night 

B&W. 1952. Barbara Stanwyck, Paul Doug¬ 
las, Marilyn Monroe. Directed by Fritz 
Lang. 105 rain. Beta, VHS. $.59.95. United. 

Contempt 

Color. 1964. Brigitte Bardot, Jack Balance, 
Fritz Lang. 102 min. Beta, VHS. $69.95. 
Embassy. 

Destiny (Der Mude Tod) 

B&W. 1921. Lil Dagover, Walter Janssen, 
Bernhard Goetzke. Directed by Fritz Lang. 
Beta, VHS (silent, with music). Connection. 

Die Nibelungen, Part 1: Siegfried 

B&W. 1924. Paul Richter, Margareta 
Schoen. Directed by Fritz Lang. 100 min. 
Beta, VHS. Blackhawk. 

Die Nibelungen, Part 2: 

Kriemhilde's Revenge 

B&W. 1924. Paul Richter, Margareta 
Schoen. Directed by Fritz Lang. 95 min. 
Beta, VHS. Blackhawk. 


der Spieler 

B&W. 1922. Rudolph Klein-Rogge, Vera 
Liessem. Directed by Fritz Lang. Beta. 
$44.95. VHS. $49.95. Penguin./Beta, VHS. 
Tamarelle’s. 

The Last Will of Dr. Mabuse 
(also titled The Testament 
of Dr. Mabuse) 

B&W. 1932. Rudolph Klein-Rogge, Otto 
Wernicke, Gustav Dies!. Directed by Fritz 
Lang. Beta, VHS. Embassy. 

M 

B&W. 1931. Peter Lorre, Ellen Widmann, 
Inge Landgut. Directed by Fritz Lang. Beta, 
VHS. Admit./95 min. (German, English sub¬ 
titles) $44.95. Budget./96 min. $19.95. 
Kartes./99min. Beta. $49.95. VHS. $52.95 
(German, English subtitles). Yesteryear. 

Metropolis 

B&W. 1926. Brigitte Helm, Alfred Abel, 
Gustav Froehlich. Directed by Fritz Lang. 
115 min. Beta, VHS. $44.95. Budget./139 
min. Beta, VHS (Hi-Fi, sepia tone color). 
$79.95. JEF./131 min. Beta. $69.95. VHS. 
$73.95. Yesteryear./1984. Color, B&W. 87 


home to become a painter, Lang never 
subjugated design to plot, and much of 
what one remembers from his films to¬ 
day—especially the earlier ones—is a 
mood created to define his characters. The 
setting, therefore, becomes more than 
simply a place where action takes place. 
One sees a landscape of the soul, and Lang 
is its preeminent architect. 

Immediately following Destiny and Dr. 
Mabuse the Gambler, Parts I and II, Lang 
decided that his Germany—the Germany 
that was backsliding into corruption, cyni¬ 
cism, and amorality—needed some mythic 
reinforcement. So he undertook to film the 
legendary Teutonic saga of Die Nibe- 



The immortal Peter Lorre as 
the killer!victim in ‘M. ’ 


Rancho Notorious 

Color. 1952. Marlene Dietrich, Arthur Ken¬ 
nedy, Mel Ferrer. Directed by Fritz Lang. 
89 min. Beta, VHS. $39.95. United. 

Scarlet Street 

B&W. 1945. Edward G. Robinson, Joan 
Bennett, Dan Duryea. Directed by Fritz 
Lang. 101 min. Beta. VHS. $19.95. 
Kartes./Beta. $49.95. VHS. $.52.95. Yes¬ 
teryear. 

Spies 

B&W. 1928. Rudolph Klein-Rogge, Gerda 
Maurus, Willy Fritsch. Directed by Fritz 
Lang. 89 min. Beta, VHS. $54.98. 
Blackhawk./121 min. Beta. $49.95. VHS. 
$52.95 (silent, with music). Yesteryear. 

While the City Sleeps 

B&W. 1956. Dana Andrews, Ida Lupino, 
Vincent Price. Directed by Fritz Lang. 100 
min. Beta, VHS. Communications. 

Woman in the Moon 
(frau im Mond) 

B&W. 1929. Klaus Pohl, Willie Fritsch, 
Gustav von Wagenheim. Directed by Fritz 
Lang. Beta, VHS (silent, with music). Yes¬ 
teryear. 


lungen, going even further back than Wag¬ 
ner, to the early 13th-century poem that 
inspired the “Ring.” The two parts were 
Siegfried and Kriemhild’s Revenge, and the 
art direction, based in part on Arnold 
Boecklin’s grand paintings, reveled in the 
majesty of the classic tale of (what else?) 
hate, murder, and revenge. Studio archi¬ 
tecture reached its peak with Siegfried —at 
least until Metropolis came along—as Lang 
filmed the pure young knight emerging 
from a misty forest between gigantic tree 
trunks, ready to scale the magnificent 
mountain of a castle to claim his bride 
Kriemhild. 

Everything was constructed. UFA dic- 
continued on page 130 


Sources 

f One Video Presentations, 311 Ade¬ 
laide St. E., Toronto, Ontario M5A IN2 
(416-863-9316). 

Blackhawk Films, One Old Eagle Brew¬ 
ery, Box 3990, Davenport, Iowa 52808 
(319-323-9736). 

Budget Video, 1540 N. Highland Ave. 
#108, Los Angeles, Calif. 90028 (213-466- 
2431, 213-466-2432). 


Embassy Home Entertainment, 1901 Ave. 
of the Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 90067 (213- 
553-3600). 


Kartes Video Communications, 10 E. 106th 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 46280 (800-331- 
1387). 

Monterey Home Video, 7920 Alabama 
Ave., Canoga Park, Calif. 91304 (800-423- 
7455). 


RCA/Columbia Pictures Home Video, 
2901 W. Alameda Ave., Burbank, Calif. 
91505 (818-954-4950). 

Tamarelle's French Film House, 110 
Cohasset Stage Rd., Chico, Calif. 95926 
(916-895-3429). 

United Home Video, 6535 E. Skelly Dr., 
Tulsa, Okla. 74145(918-622-6460, 800-331- 
4077). 

Vestron Video, 1011 High Ridge Rd., Box 
4000, Stamford, Conn. 06907 (203-968- 
0000). 
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GIORGIO MORODER 
ON THE 

RE-MAKING OF 
'METROPOLIS’ 


BY FRANK 
LOVECE 


A fter Lang’s Metropolis, 
there was Clark Kent’s. 
After Clark Kent’s, there 
was Giorgio Moroder’s. 

Last summer musician/producer 
Moroder unveiled a reconstructed version 
of Lang’s anti-Utopian classic, Metropolis. 
It was some looker. Moroder’s two-and-a- 
half-year effort had uncovered whole 
scenes some thought had vanished into the 
ether. Wash-like tints—sepia, blood-red, 
cool blue—bathed Lang’s original black & 
white tones. New sound effects went be¬ 
yond naturalism into impressionism. 
Smooth-moving subtitles replaced the si¬ 
lent movie’s intertitles, and contained what 
was said to be a newly authenticated ver¬ 
sion of Lang’s and scenarist/bride Thea von 
Harbou’s script. The restoration was no 
less than a cinematic miracle. “I had the 
chance to work with Fritz Lang,” says 
Moroder today, metaphorically and mod¬ 
estly. “I was working with one of the best. ” 
Yet Moroder—the disco/synth-rock im- 
pressario who launched Donna Summer 
and who knocked back a couple of Oscars 
for his Midnight Express and Flashdance 
scores—felt he needed something else to 
make the restoration saleable: a rock 
score. So he wrote or cowrote 10 tunes, 
mostly with lyricist Pete Bellotte. It 
wasn’t, however, rock in the sense of 
avant-gardists Laurie Anderson, Philip 
Glass, or John Gale, the likes of which may 
have proven unavailable. It was rock in the 


sense of Adam Ant, Pat Benatar, Cycle V, 
Loverboy, Bill Squier, Bonnie Tyler, 
Queen’s Freddie Mercury, and Yes’ Jon 
Anderson. What radio programmers call 
“Album-Oriented” or “FM” rock. What 
critics tend to call formulaic pandering to 
supposed mass tastes. “If you have ear¬ 
plugs, ” wrote Carrie Rickey in The Boston 
Herald, “there’s no greater movie experi¬ 
ence than seeing the splendidly restored 
Metropolis. ...” Gene Siskel summed it up 
in the Chicago Tribune-. “Nice colors; 
dumb songs.” 

Second Time Around 

Moroder is again aware of such criticism 
now that his masterful restoration is on 
video (out since mid-August). “There 
were things I had to compromise, ” he ac¬ 
knowledges. “I knew, for example, that 
when [Francis Ford Coppola’s restoration 
of Abel Gance’s] Napoleon came out—not 
the live-orchestra version, but the regular 
movie—it flopped terribly. The music was' 
good, but it wasn’t for the broad audience. 
If I had to go back and re-do Metropolis 
today, ” he muses, “I would change a few 
songs, possibly. But if, for example, I had 
taken the songs out, which a lot of people 
have suggested, then I probably would not 
have been able to get the movie released. ” 
As it was, it reached theaters not through a 
major studio but through an intrepid inde¬ 
pendent called Cinecom. “As long as peo¬ 
ple’s criticism is toward the film score, 
that’s OK, ” says Moroder. “I’m a little hurt 
if they attack me personally. ” 





Lang might’ve said the same thing. His 
Orwellian film of a mechanized future divid¬ 
ed into ruling and working classes has al¬ 
most always been chastised for its political 
simplicity, overstated acting, and 
stereotypical characters. Set in A. D. 2026, 
the story centers on Freder (Gustav 
Frohlich), son of the malevolent Master of 
super-city Metropolis. When Freder falls 
in love with Maria (Brigitte Helm), an earth 
goddess who organizes and uplifts the 
workers, his father engages the Strangelo- 
vian scientist Rotwang to convert a “fe¬ 
male” robot to Maria’s likeness. Eventual¬ 
ly riots and a near-disaster ensue before 
Freder (the “heart”) finally mediates be¬ 
tween the rulers (the “head”) and the 
workers (the “hands”). 

Despite thematic echoes of Germanic 
mythology and Biblical philosophy, it was 
pretty thin stuff. Lang himself later dis¬ 
avowed the movie. Nevertheless Metropo¬ 
lis is visually stunning. And while that com¬ 
bination may sound like a description of 
Star Wars, there’s no confusing Lucas’ 
special effects with Lang’s Expression¬ 
ist-based visions. For Metropolis’ sin¬ 
ister montages, eye-of-God camera, and 
rat’s-maze overview of the architecture of 
human existence, Lang melded Teutonic 
myths with contemporary Expressionism 
arguably better than any of his peers in 
Germany’s cinematic golden age. 

Moroder appreciated that. Still, he 
hadn’t planned on any massive detective 
work when he first broached the idea of 
restoring a great silent movie. He’d simply 
been impressed with Coppola’s 1981 
revitalization of Gance’s 1927 Napoleon. 
After a Paramount executive suggested 
Moroder do something along those lines, 
the composer thought it natural to work 
with one of his favorite films. 

“I first saw Metropolis when I was 17, ” 
he recalls, “and I’d seen it many times 
since. While I was looking around for a 
movie to do, I had Metropolis playing on a 
screen one day, and there was music in the 
background and I thought—this is it. ” Af¬ 
ter checking out about 20 other silent 
flicks—and surviving rock-star David 
Bowie’s own passing fancy in reviving Me- 
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tropolis —Moroder paid a German govern¬ 
ment foundation $200,000 for the rights to 
Lang’s classic. 

The restoration’s final tab would be 
about 10 times that. This was something 
else he hadn’t planned. “To be honest,” 
Moroder says now, “there was a point af¬ 
ter a year and a half of work when most of 
the music was done and I thought the mov¬ 
ie was ready. But when I presented it to 
some of the studio executives, I had good 
reactions but nobody wanted to release it. 
So I decided I had to do some additional 
work—try to find new footage, put new 
color in, have some additional songs. And 
that’s when the real interesting part start¬ 
ed.” 

Suburban Sprawl 

The “interesting part” hinged on the fact 
that the ostensibly authentic versions of 
Metropolis playing the college and art- 
house circuit really aren’t. As Moroder dis¬ 
covered while speaking with German si¬ 
lent-film expert Enno Patalas of the Film 
Museum in Munich, Metropolis exists in 
several versions. Most had long ago been 
truncated for every reason from censor¬ 
ship to fitting in enough showings per day. 
Moroder finally decided—both for a com¬ 
mercial hook and given his own creative 
urges—that he wanted nothing less than to 
create the compleat Metropolis. 

This meant globe-hopping, both in per¬ 
son and by phone. One of the first stops 
was the Australian Library of Film in Can¬ 
berra. There, Patalas had told him, were 
eight “lost” scenes bequeathed through a 
film-collector’s will. These included one of 
the reconstruction’s most evocative im¬ 
ages, that of Olympian-style games set in a 
veritable Colosseum. Moroder also found 
scenes of a decadent ruling-class plea¬ 
sure-palace where the ersatz Maria per¬ 
forms a dizzyingly erotic strip-dance. 

“I was calling all over the world to find 
footage, ” Moroder remembers. “One time 
we even tracked down some guy on a boat 
out of India, but he wasn’t who we thought 
he was. ” The search took Moroder to Los 
Angeles, where film collector John Hamp¬ 
ton supplied a small but choice amount of 


‘Metropolis.' out 
Moroder. The restoration was 
no less than a cinematic mira¬ 
cle, restoring lost scenes, add¬ 
ing impressionist sound 
effects, wash-like tints, and — 
unfortunately—dumb songs. 


new/old footage—from a deteriorating, 
highly flammable “nitrate” (pre-1950 film 
stock). Then Moroder traced the original 
script and a hand-notated original score to 
the German Censorship Ministry in Berlin. 
Using that source material, the multilingual 
Moroder retranslated the script. (Most 
versions in the U.S. carry a Museum of 
Modem Art translation Moroder terms “a 
disaster. ”) While working with the script, 
Moroder uncovered some shiny filmic nug¬ 
gets. 

The most impressive was the rediscov¬ 
ery of a pivotal character named Hel whom 
an American censor had excised years be¬ 
fore because the name was “improper.” 
Hel was Freder’s dead mother and the 
long-ago subject of Rotwang’s affection; 
the very reason, in fact, that the scientist 
had created a “female” robot. Moroder, 
however, couldn’t find any pictures of Hel. 
A still of her tombstone turned up at the 
Cinematheque in Paris, but it was 
unusable—prompting Moroder to recon- 
stmct the monument and re-film it. Mean¬ 
while, Fritz Lang’s former agent. Forest 
Ackerman, found a few stills in his own 
files—stills which close a plot hole con¬ 
cerning a worker with whom Freder 
changes places. Moroder, using a tech¬ 
nique pioneered by the restorers of the 
Garland/Mason A Star is Born, filmed the 
stills using camera movement to simulate 
motion. 

Finally Moroder heard about a collector 
in San Diego. “This was toward the end of 
my work. I didn’t discover anything new 
there except that the San Diego copy had 
subtitles instead of intertitles. I thought 
that was so much better that even though 
I’d already done the (retranslated) title 
cards, I decided to go back and put in sub¬ 
titles. ” 

Watch Your Speed 

A few more aesthetic decisions had to be 
made. The most important, perhaps, con¬ 
cerned the film speed. Unversed audi¬ 
ences aren’t aware of it, but silent movies 
aren’t supposed to look sped-up. They only 
look that way because they were filmed at 
continued on page 135 
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^n/Hitessories for the 
insoHabk videophik 


srummsumK 


f | irst they gave us the table- 
I model VCR. People bought it 
and happily time-shifted their 
favorite shows to more con¬ 
venient times just as television 
itself suddenly shifted into a 
new age of greater viewer con¬ 
trol. Then they—the ubiquitous 
“they”—said, why not a portable VCR and 
a video camera to go with it? At the outset 
portable VCRs hardly lived up to the first 
half of their name, but time and technology 
ultimately solved the problems of weight 
and size, and the wedding videos became a 
staple cliche of modem life on the upscale 


side of the tracks. Now “they” have grown 
in number to a veritable army of man¬ 
ufacturers advancing upon the videophile 
populace which already has obediently sur¬ 
rendered large chunks of disposable in¬ 
come for tabletop VCRs, portable VCRs, 
video cameras, and camcorders. And the 
new battle cry—actually an old one, but 
louder now—is “accessories. ” 

Does one really need color processing 
amps, barndoors, editing controllers, dub¬ 
bing cables, stabilizers, or fluid-head tri¬ 


pods? Yes and no. You can purchase a 
barebones video-movie system—a cam¬ 
corder, or camera and portable VCR— 
and, with practice, produce accept¬ 
able—no, that’s not fair—good quality 
videotapes. But if you’ve caught the video¬ 
taping bug or if you just want to get more 
involved in the creative side of video, in¬ 
vesting in many of those accessory prod¬ 
ucts makes sense. Here’s why. 


ASmBLl AND INSERT EDITING 


A successful home-video movie is like a 
classical ballet. It should be planned with 
zealous attention to detail and produced 
with no tolerance for mistakes. If you don’t 
consider occasional errors such as ill-fitting 
scenes, interminable dialogue, or blem¬ 
ished colors to be normal and acceptable, 
there is no substitute for a home editing 
controller. 

Video editing, unlike film editing, in¬ 
volves no physical cutting or splicing. In¬ 
deed, you should never cut videotape—the 
picture will break up at the cutting point 
due to sync loss and the splice could dam¬ 
age the VCR heads. Video editing is ac¬ 
complished by dubbing your original shots 
to tape recorded on a second VCR. Two or 
more VCRs are needed for all video-editing 
techniques: one to record and a second one 
to play back the original tape recorded on 
location. 

The video editing controller, as sold un¬ 
der such well-known brand names as Pan¬ 
asonic, Quasar, Sony, Akai, Canon, and 
JVC, lets you rearrange images and sounds 
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from one tape or audio/video source to 
another without frame roll. These prod¬ 
ucts also help synchronize the start of two 
VCRs because most do this with just one 
button. Some editing controllers, such as 
the Panasonic PV-R500 ($500), have elec¬ 
tronic digital tape counters which give you 
random access to any portion of the tape 
and in this way let you edit without using 
picture search to find the proper segment. 
You can also program dubs to end at a 
specific point. 

The simplest editing procedure is called 
“assemble editing.” This is a rearrange¬ 
ment of segments of the original tape in a 
different order, or in the same order with 


some portions removed. Smooth profes¬ 
sional-quality “insert editing,” which in¬ 
volves inserting audio and video onto a 
prerecorded tape, has been beyond the 
range of consumer video before this year 
because half-inch VCRs use stationary 
erase heads that blot colors (because of 
double recording). Eight-millimeter VCRs 
and camcorders, however, use a rotary 
“flying erase” head. The rotary head 
erases the signal frame by frame in accor¬ 
dance with the control signal from the 
track. Since the rotary head erases the 
signal frame by frame, no rainbow stain or 
noise occurs between edited sequences. 

Sony has been quick to take advantage of 


the 8mm flying erase head with its RM- 
ElOO edit controller (price n.a.), which 
gives the Sony CCD-V8 camcorder full in¬ 
sert and assemble editing capabilities. The 
editing unit also permits the user to edit 
between the CCD-V8 and Betamax or 
VHS half-inch systems. The controller has 
several simple editing features starting 
with an eight-command memory for auto¬ 
matic assemble editing of up to eight pro¬ 
gram segments. A preview mode offers 
the opportunity to review and edit a section 
of tape before executing the final cuts. For 
subtitles the RM-EIOO has a remote termi¬ 
nal which can be used to record a title from 
the CCD-V8 for editing onto another tape. 


mm AND mUNDiRSTANDING 



Many people harbor mistaken notions 
about video signal processors/enhancers. 
Much of what passes for absolute fact 
about these “black box” accessories turns 
out to be fantasy at worst and exaggeration 
at best. The facts are that enhancers and 
processors allow you to tweak the video 
signal for greater picture detail (they add 
five percent or more resolution) and they 
are useful in touching up fuzzy pictures 
caused by repeated dubbing. (Video S/N, 
at 40 to 45B, isn’t great go begin with and 
deterioration occurs with dubbing. By dub¬ 
bing through an electronic enhancer you 
can make the picture crisper. And you 
mil see the difference.) 

The players in the video proces¬ 
sor/enhancer arena include accessory vet¬ 
erans such as Vidicraft, Showtime Video 
Ventures, and Recoton as well as a bur¬ 
geoning crop of newcomers. Many of these 
boxy black or chrome packages of circuitry 
have a lot in common, although the manu¬ 
facturers may take different approaches in 
puzzling out what makes a top-notch 
enhancer/processor. Typically you’ll find 
several of the following features: 

□ Separate processing and, like an audio 
equalizer, amplification of certain portions 
of the “luminance” (brightness) and 


“chrominance” (color) signals. Through 
use of sharpness controls you can define 
image contours and fuzzy edges by reduc¬ 
ing the shading between light and dark ar¬ 
eas. Similarly, detail controls boost the 
high-frequency portion of the signal, re¬ 
storing image surface textures normally 
lost. 

□ Noise-reduction circuitry to filter out 
video snow. 

□ Video synchronization stabilizer cir¬ 
cuitry to reduce signal loss, and correction 
circuitry to clean up off-colors and improve 
washed-out colors obtained from cameras 
used under low lighting conditions. 

□ Audio/Video mbc and signal distribu¬ 
tion, using multiple input and output jacks 
for source-to-source switching. 

□ Special-effects generation, including 
color parameter controls, fade to black, 
wipes (a vertical or horizontal line, square, 
circle, or other geometric shape that sepa¬ 
rates the new image for the previous im¬ 
age), scrolling, and highlighting or 
spotlighting parts of the picture. 

This year, audio and video component 
makers such as Sony, ADC, Pioneer, and 
Sansui have gone AWOL from the consum¬ 
er-electronics lockstep that kept them out 
of the electronic-accessories business. 


To improve poor color reproduc¬ 
tion, try a video color correc¬ 
tor: JVC’s JX-C7 ($350) boasts 
joystick-controlled independent 
red, green, and blue correction 
circuitry. 

Sansui’s AV-99 ($5(X)) for instance, fea¬ 
tures a joystick-operated color wiper that 
can produce up to 23 different wipe pat¬ 
terns. Other color-control features are a 
zoomer which allows enlarging of specific 
areas of the picture, and a background col¬ 
or generator with eight colors (white, 
black, yellow, cyan, green, magenta, red, 
blue) to create background colors. The 
output of a color-bar generator may be 
recorded on tape, so you can check color 
balance on a monitor during editing. An¬ 
other joystick controller permits optimum 
color (white balance) correction. Specialty 
controls include solarization or reverse for 
video art, a video enhancer, and a vertical 
stabilizer. 

Chief among the features of the JVC 
JX-C7 video corrector ($350) is a color 
balance facility that permits creative edit¬ 
ing or dubbing using a wide variety of video 
or audio sources. Independent red, green, 
and blue color correction overcomes mis- 
adjusted white balance or improper filter 
settings that occasionally occur during 
camera recording. Adjustment is via joy¬ 
stick controller. The JX-C7’s color density 
circuit is useful for deepening or lightening 
color intensity, which can restore washed- 
out video recordings. 








Snow, rain, hail, and dust storms have 
served as the great equalizers, rearranging 
the picture-taking hierarchy. Inclement 
weather can turn all your fancy equipment 
into so much dead weight; in it, video gear 
operates on the same footing as old 
broken-down Instamatics. 

No longer. Thanks to the efforts of Kiwi, 
Tenba, Coast, Tamrac, Nikki, Lowe, Foti- 
ma, and others, bags and carry cases are 
available to protect your camera and VCR 
or camcorder against rain, bumps, 
scratches, and dirt during transportation 
and on-location shooting. Some of these 
products can be pretty exotic—one even 
resembles a rolling golf cart. Others, such 
as hard carrying cases by Halliburton, give 
you maximum protection and have pull-out 
foam cubes so that you can customize the 
case to your equipment. The primary 
drawbacks of hard cases: first, they are 
expensive: second, they fairly shout “here 
I am, valuable video equipment,” and may 
invite theft. 

Less elaborate, but highly recommend¬ 
ed is the video equivalent of what photog¬ 
raphy camera buffs call “gadget” bags. 
These are impact-padded video camera or 
VCR cases made of nylon, vinyl, leather, 
or canvas. They can be worn over the 
shoulder, on the hip, or as a backpack (de¬ 
pending on size). Look for easy access to 
VCR controls and plenty of closure pockets 
inside or around the outside to fit extra 
cassettes, batteries, cables, plugs, lenses, 
and adapters. A weather shroud protector 
is another good idea, especially since the 
first front-loading portable VCRs are now 
available. Find a bag that works well with 
your VCR or camera. If possible, bring 


your equipment with you and see how it 
fts; cameras and VCRs should fit snugly 
and not rattle around as you walk. 

As you spend more and more time 
shooting home video movies, an add-on 
battery pack—either shoulder or belt-type 
(worn around the waist)—is indispensible. 
It will provide additional hours of on-loca¬ 
tion enjoyment and insure against battery 
failure during an important scene. Al¬ 
though the two available battery materials. 
Nickel Cadmium (NiCd) and gel cel, don’t 
differ much in their ability to extend re¬ 
cording or playback time—versions of each 
provide two to five times the continuous 
recording per charge supplied by the bat¬ 
tery that comes with your portable VCR or 
camcorder—they diverge in other impor¬ 
tant ways. NiCd batteries usually can be 
completely recharged in a couple of hours 
while gel cells require 8 hours at best, and 


With an electronic viewfinder and color 
monitor you see almost exactly what you 
are going to get on tape—provided you 
hold the camera steady. Although video 
cameras are lightweight, after awhile they 
become hard to handle. Placing one knee 
on the ground while kneeling provides 
good stability for camcorders or shoul¬ 
der-mount cameras. For handheld shots, 
leaning against a waD or car door also will 
give added stability. Inevitably, though, 
your shots show jitter or bumps as you 
tire, especially at long focal lengths; in 
telephoto zoom shots you will have difficul- 


often 16 to 24 hours to return to full power. 
Also, NiCds will give you up to 1000 
charge/recharge cycles compared to 200 to 
500 for most gel cells. Major battery pack 
suppliers include Ambico, Bescor, Red 
Line, and Saft. 

A simple alternative to the battery 
belt pack or AC household current is the 
car cord, which permits you to use the auto 
electrical system or other cigarette-light¬ 
er-terminated source. VDO-Pak, for ex¬ 
ample, has a car cord line for Beta VCRs 
(model CLM-5, $14.95), just about every 
VHS VCR brand (CLM-1, $14.95; -2, 
$19.95; and CLM-11, $21.95), plus Be- 
tamovie and VideoMovie. The company’s 
car-cord products consist of a ciga¬ 
rette-lighter adapter and cord with a power 
converter that fits in the space of the porta¬ 
ble VCR battery. They also feature a six- 
foot cable with three-amp ground fuse. 


ty maintaining a still image for more than a 
couple of minutes without brace or camera 
support. 

By firmly mounting the camera on a tri¬ 
pod you get the necessary stability and you 
can carefully look at the scene you are 
preparing to shoot, composing and 
recomposing it until it is exactly right. Tri¬ 
pods come in a variety of styles and sizes 
so be careful that the tripod mount matches 
the camera receptacle mount. Unlike pho¬ 
tography tripods, video tripods have “no 
tip” heads; that is, if you let go of the 
handle, the video camera (which is 
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Elmira Hoot lives with snow 365 days a year. 



That's life in the TV snow belt. There's snow on 
soap operas. Snow on movies. Why, last year 
it even snowed right through baseball season. 
That's what happens when you live too far 
from TV stations and cable companies. 

An R. L. Drake satellite receiver can clear 
up the snow. A Drake receiver pulls in 
TV signals direct from communication 
satellites. Crisp, clear, signals that give 
you a brilliant television picture 
matter where you live and more 
entertainment choices than 
you ever thought possible. 

What's more, the sophisticated 
microprocessor memory on the new 
R. L. Drake receivers locks in the 
sharpest satellite signal every time. 


And when you use Drake's new microprocessor 
remote control system, you get armchair access 
to thousands of programs. Movies,music, 
news, sports and specials. 

Elmira Hoot doesn't live in the snowbelt 
anymore. Ever since she got herself a sat¬ 
ellite dish equipped with a new Drake 
•, her outlook has changed. Now 
it's always bright and clear. 

Get the big picture from 
America's largest producer 
of satellite TV receivers. 

See the yellow pages for the 
. L. Drake satellite TV dealer 
nearest you. Elmira Hoot did. 
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We Bring Entertainment Down To Earth 
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SKCCASSEmS GIVE YOU 
EVERYTHING YOUR EQUIPMENT'S GOT. 
INCIUMNG GREAT SnREO. 



To get great results from the new generation 
of stereo video cassette recorders (and, for 
that matter, your present monaural system), 
you need a very good video cassette tape in¬ 
deed. A tape designed to capture every signal, 
every shade and nuance of the original stereo 
sound. You need SKC brand. 

A tape as good as ours, one 
that captures both rich colors 
and rich sound, is technically 30 congress drive, 


very difficult to produce... a matter of incredible 
quality control. We solved the problem by manu¬ 
facturing every single component ourselves, 
from the polyester film to the label. It’s taken 
Sunkyong, one of the world’s largest companies, 
years to perfect. But now these new stereo cas¬ 
settes, which have earned the 
Good Housekeeping Seal, are 
ready. Ready to give you every- 
30 NACHIE, Nj 07074 thing your equipment’s got. 
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front-weighted) will not fall forward. 

Higher-priced tripods use a layer of fluid 
in the pan and tilt head to permit smooth 
vertical and horizontal camera motion. For 
most video users, though, an expensive 
tripod head is probably unnecessary. You 
should, however, be certain that the tripod 
is not flimsy—that it can easily hold the 
weight of the camera, protecting your in¬ 
vestment from all shooting positions. Oth¬ 
er features to look for include telescopic 
legs to adjust height, a leveling bubble near 
the camera mount so you can set up for a 
level camera on location, a finish that 
doesn’t reflect light, and a quick-release 
mount for changes to handheld shooting. 

A tabletop folding tripod such as RCA’s 
CMOOl ($49.95) is a useful accessory for 
that company’s popular “Small Wonder” 
camera. The tripod can be carried in your 
VCR bag or backpack and can be used in 
place of the large variety tripod in many 
situations. It clamps to a table edge or oth¬ 
er flat surface and has retractable legs. 


AuxiumuGHme 

picture in the complete absence of light. 

Stepping up, a basic studio lighting setup 
requires three light sources: A “key” light 
is placed in front of the subject between 30 
and 45 degrees off-center. It is the primary 
source of illumination in a multiple-light 
setup. Next is the “base” light, placed in 
front of the subject, opposite the key light. 
This fills in shadow areas and is not as 
bright as the key light, either through less 
wattage or being placed farther away. Fi¬ 
nally, to add a feeling of depth, a “back¬ 
light” should be placed behind and well 
above your subject. This rim of light out¬ 
lines the subject, catches highlights, and 
separates the subject from the back¬ 
ground. 

The six lighting kits available from 
Smith-Victor are worth noting. They range 
from 1800-watt 3-lamp sets to 4000-watt 
4-lamp outfits. The company’s K63 “start¬ 
er kit” ($324.59) is comprised of three 
quartz lights totaling 1800 watts of illumi¬ 
nation, for location shooting with (some) 
portability. Smith-Victor also offers kits for 
reflecting “umbrellas,” photoflood lamps, 
home portraiture, “barndoors” (panels 
that attach to the front of the video light to 
control the direction and the amount of 
light on a subject), and “scrims. ” 
Ultimately, how many video accessories 
you need is a question you must answer for 
yourself—but you shoiild at least purchase 
the relatively inexpensive things that pro¬ 
tect your video investment and simplify 
dubbing or shooting. To find out more 
about what’s available, check out one of 
your better-stocked video-hardware re¬ 
tailers. Chances are excellent you’ll soon 
spot something that will make your video 
projects more enjoyable. 

For a list of manufacturers mentioned 
above, see page 138. 
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Outstanding home video movies result 
from planning, practice, and good lighting. 
Many of today’s low-light-sensitive cam¬ 
eras will produce quality results without 
supplementary lighting. And, in fact, in¬ 
doors or out it is much more practical to 
use existing light if possible: you want to 
shoot your subject in a natural setting; you 
don’t want to blind him with glaring photo¬ 
flood lamps; nor do you want to caution him 
not to look this way or that. What is more, 
you have to be careful not to aim the cam¬ 
era at the lamps, or set a wide lens angle 
and accidentally include the lamps in the 
picture. But while you can obtain sharp 
pictures and realistic colors in light hardly 
bright enough to read by, there are times 
when—even with AGC in the up posi¬ 
tion—existing lighting conditions will cause 
picture degradation. 

Primary on-camera illumination—a 


quartz light sitting atop the camera—is 
good for close-range shooting but will not 
illuminate a room. Another basic problem 
with the single camera-mounted light is 
that it “flattens” things out, creating a two- 
dimensional sense in a three-dimensional 
world. That said, from the portability and 
cost view, there is no substitute for 
on-camera lighting, and a host of compa¬ 
nies offer a wide choice. 

One that stands out is JVC’s new minia¬ 
ture videolight ($85), using 5 NiCd or 6 
Manganese D-size flashlight batteries in a 
battery pack to produce 50 lux (4.7 foot- 
candles) of 3200 degrees K (standard in¬ 
door) illumination at 3 meters (10 feet), 
which JVC claims is more than sufficient for 
full-color high-resolution pictures when 
used with its GX-N8 or GX-N6 cameras. 
JVC adds that the tiny 10-watt bulb can 
even be used to produce an acceptable 



Ambico’s V-0190 ($169.95) 


bright source of illumination. 



















AT TIE MOWS-At HOME 


By Roger Ebert 

The first movie critic to win the Pulitzer 
Prize for Distinguished Criticism, Roger 
Ebert is the nationally syndicated film critic 
of the Chicago Sun-Times and the well- 


A Pulitzer 

Prize-winning 

critic 

contemplates 
the video 
generaticmgap 


known cohost of TVs At the Movies. The 
following is an excerpt from Roger Ebert’s 
Movie Home Companion copyright © 1985 
by Roger Ebert, $9.95. To be published by 
Andrews, McMeel & Parker (4400) John¬ 
son Drive, Fairway, Kansas 66205); pub. 
date 9130185. 























T elevision is just not a first-class 
way to watch movies,” I once 
wrote. Have I changed my mind? 
Not at all. I still believe that the 
best way to see a movie is in a large 
darkened room with a giant screen at one 
end of it and strangers all around. The 
strangers are especially important because 
they set up a democracy in the dark; their 
massed response to the movie makes it 
easier for us to join the communal experi¬ 
ence, to enter into the filmgoing reverie 
and shut down our awareness of self. 

And yet I own a VCR, and I use it. Last 
night I was watching the documentary 
George Stevens: A Filmmaker’s Journey, 
and as I saw the famous scenes once again 
(Astaire courting Rogers on the dance 
floor, James Dean joyfully climbing to the 
top of a windmill), I was reminded of the 
first times I’d seen the original movies. I 
s&w Swing Time in 1961 on a 16mm print in 
an auditorium at the University of Illinois. 
Watching Astaire and Rogers for the first 
time, I was so moved by the grace and 
beauty of their movement that I made a 
basic discovery: the greatness of a film has 
nothing to do with the importance of its 
message. All that really matters is exactly 
what's there on the screen. 

From Where I Sit 

If I had seen Swing Time for the first 
time on a videocassette, would my experi¬ 
ence have been as intense? How can I 
know? But the spontaneous applause in the 
audience that night gave me confidence in 
my own reaction, and since I never took a 
film class, it might have been the lessons 
from all the audiences I was a member of 
that started me along the path to film criti¬ 
cism. 

I still believe that nothing can replace the 
experience of seeing a movie with an audi¬ 
ence in a theater, and although the logistics 
would be easier for At the Movies (my syn¬ 
dicated show with Gene Siskel) if we could 
occasionally review a film after seeing it 
only on cassette, we insist on big-screen 
viewings and have reviewed cassette ver¬ 
sions of films less than half a dozen times in 
10 years. Frequently I hear that today’s 
audiences “talk too much” during the mov¬ 
ie, destroying the experience, but I have 
rarely heard an audience talking during a 
movie that really worked. Audience noise 
is often a response to the lack of anything 
interesting on the screen. 

The obvious reason to own and use vid¬ 
eo machines is that unless we happen to be 
Hollywood moguls or American presidents 
with private screening rooms, there is no 
other way to see the movie of our choice at 
the time of our choice. In all but the largest 
cities, many good films never open locally. 
Porky’s II or the unrelenting Friday the 
13th series will inevitably play every fair- 
size town in America, but many of the best 
films ever made have played only 30 or 40 
American cities. Renting cassettes is the 
only way most people have of seeing the 
offbeat, innovative, noncommercial film. 


Seeing 
otherioise 
unseeable films 
is the best 
reason 

toownaVCR 

Many video stores, alas, seem to have 
shelves lined with Porky’s II, Friday the 
13th, nasties, pomos, and of course the 
usual mainstream hits. That’s why a 
mail-order video-rental organization like 
Home Film Festival is invaluable. After you 
sign up and provide credit-card informa¬ 
tion, you call a toll-free number to order 
from a catalogue of art, foreign, classic, 
underground, documentary, sleeper, and 
cult films. When the cassette arrives, you 
have three days to watch it before return¬ 
ing it in a handy mailer. 

Seeing otherwise unseeable films is the 
best reason to own a VCR. The next best 
reason is the opportunity to see your favor¬ 
ite films over again, and even to own the 
cassettes. Most cassettes are overpriced 
in the $70 range, however, and I agree 
with the market researchers who have 
found that $19.95 seems to be the price 
threshold at which many people might 
choose to buy instead of rent. I’ve bought 
very few cassettes: Citizen Kane, The 
Third Man, Keaton’s The General, Casa¬ 
blanca, Say Amen, Somebody. At $19.95 or 
twice the price of an LP album, I might buy 
more freely. 

As I write, there are about 20 million 
VCR owners in America. Cassette ma¬ 
chines are no longer a luxury item. Good 
cassette players (not recorders) priced at 
less than $200 are said to be in the pipeline. 
(The Koreans are on the right track by 
selling machines that play but do not re¬ 
cord. Industry surveys show, incredibly, 
that two-thirds of VCR owners are not 
quite sure how to use the recording func¬ 
tion on their machines, and use them only 
for playing cassettes,) Cassette machines 
are expected to be the top-selling consum¬ 
er item at Christmas, and within a year 
there should be 40 million of them in use in 
this country. Eventually they will be as 
common as stereo sets and audio-cassette 
decks. 

Split Screens 

When 40, 60, or 80 million cassette ma¬ 
chines are in use, a revolution will take 
place in the way Hollywood makes movies, 
and the kinds of movies it makes. It will 
have to. The demographics of moviegoers 
and VCR owners split the population in 
two; the majority of frequent moviegoers 


are under 25, and the majority of VCR 
owners are over 25. The two population 
groups have distinctively different tastes.- 
Theatrical movies are increasingly aimed 
at teenagers, and in the first half of 1985 
more than 30 movies had specifically teen¬ 
age themes. The older VCR owners are 
not as interested in teenage movies except 
for the exceptional hit like Flashdance or 
Risky Business, or the crossover hit that 
breaks through all demographic groups, 
like£.r. or Raiders of the Lost Ark. View¬ 
ers over 25 want to see films made more or 
less for them, and so there’s the case of a 
movie like The Right Stuff, which got great 
reviews, failed to interest teenagers, 
flopped at the box office, and then went 
on to become one of the bestselling and 
renting videos of 1984. There was an audi¬ 
ence for The Right Stuff, all right—but it 
was at home, not in theater lines. 

As the video “after market” for theatri¬ 
cal movies becomes more and more impor¬ 
tant, it will influence many production deci¬ 
sions. The day is not more than three years 
away when cassette rentals and sales will 
represent more income, for all but the big¬ 
gest hits, than the traditional theatrical box 
office. Will this create a crisis for movie 
theaters? Apparently not: industry statis¬ 
tics have come up with the surprising dis¬ 
covery that VCR owners attend theatrical 
movies more often than they did before 
they bought their VCRs, apparently be¬ 
cause cassette viewing has made them 
more interested in new movies in general. 
What will happen, when the financial bal¬ 
ance shifts to the older population group, is 
that Hollywood will have compelling rea¬ 
sons to make movies for viewers over 
25—more movies like Terms of Endear¬ 
ment, Gandhi, On Golden Pond, and The 
Big Chill to go with the food-fight epics. 

So far there is no evidence that people 
will buy or rent cassette versions of movies 
that have not played theatrically. Some 
sort of voodoo seems to be at work: unless 
somebody, somewhere, sometime has 
paid to walk into a theater and see a movie, 
VCR owners have a reluctance to buy it or 
rent it and bring it home. (The exception is 
pornography; 70 percent of porno film in¬ 
come now comes from cassettes, and adult 
theaters are closing all over the country.) If 
more films for adults are made, more will 
have a chance to succeed in an industry 
where teenage films have recently had a 
green light. (For example: Albert Brooks’ 
Lost in America, about a couple in their 
thirties, was postponed by one studio so it 
could use the same money to budget Na¬ 
tional Lampoon’s Class Reunion.) If these 
trends hold up, we may see a different mix 
at the American box office: teenage films, 
yes, but better ones {The Breakfast Club 
instead of Fraternity Reunion), and more 
films aimed at audiences over 25. Some of 
those films may be using theaters as a 
waystation on the road to video stores, but 
at least they will be made, and they will 
have a chance. 

continued on page 135 






Zworykin 

Fami^orth 


Part 


The popular—and generally accept¬ 
ed—version of the history of television gives 
the lion’s share of the credit to RCA’s scien¬ 
tist Vladimir Zworykin. Most people think 
the TV set teas distinctly an obsession of 
RCA Chairman David Sarnoff, who had 
the prescience to think that the picture tube 
would obfuscate ivhatever impact radio had 
on American society. 


But the story is decidedly more complex. A 
little-known American named Philo T. 
Farnsworth was actually the primary devel¬ 
oper of this great invention. Last month we 
chronicled the childhoods of Zworykin in 
Czarist Russia and Farnsworth in Provo, 

By Frank Lovece 


Utah. Both were scientific boy-wonders; 
Farnsworth even sketched apian for a televi¬ 
sion system on a blackboard at age 14. 
Zworykin’s adventures took him from Revo¬ 
lutionary Russia to RCA’s employ, while 
Farnsworth found modest backing and set 
up his own lab in San Francisco—and the J 
race to develop an all-electronic television 
system was on. 

















TV’s founding fathers 
finally meet- 
in the lab 


F armboy Farnsworth didn’t 
know any better than to be a 
visionary. A slender kid with 
an immense forehead and a 
long thin nose, he went from a 
short hitch in the Navy to a short hitch at 
Brigham Young University, always looking 
for enough money to put together a lab. In 
Utah, in those days, this was a tough 
dream to realize. He worked as a janitor, a 
street sweeper, an appliance repairman. 
Music must have helped him keep going; 
he took up piano and violin, and played with 
a chamber orchestra and a dance band. And 
along with his dream, he did have his 
youth. He was only 19 when he fell in love 
with Elma Gardner. As 19-year-old dream¬ 
ers do, he fell hard. 

She was a lovely girl from Provo—his 
“Pemmie” he called her--and she would 
become not only his wife but his lab part¬ 
ner. The woman and the work were inter¬ 
twined. When Farnsworth’s first big break 
arrived, in the form of $6000 in backing 
from professional fundraisers George 
Everson and Leslie Gorrell, he said fine, 
but before I invent television I want to 
marry Pemmie. Everson had to become 
his legal guardian in California since, at age 
20, Farnsworth was still a minor and 
couldn’t sign contracts. 

In May 1926 he and Elma were wed, and 
almost immediately set up labkeeping in a 
first-floor Hollywood apartment. But not 
before Farnsworth told his bride: "Pem¬ 
mie, 1 have to tell you that there is another 
woman in my life, and her name is Televi¬ 
sion. As I see it, the only way we will have 
enough time together is for you to have a 
part in my work. ’’ Elma didn’t know how 
she could, but soon her husband had her 
spot-welding and, more important, draw¬ 
ing notebook sketches and patent dia¬ 
grams—which were good to have around 
when the L. A. police came to raid the mys¬ 
terious apartment one day, searching in 
vain for a Prohibition still. 

With some groundwork laid, Farns¬ 
worth secured a patent attorney and Ever¬ 
son went off to find more investment capi¬ 
tal. Try to imagine rasing money for, say, 
3D-hologram movies today and you’ll have 
an idea what he was up against. When an 
exhausted Everson finally reached the 
archconservative Crocker National Bank in 
San Francisco, the man he was supposed 
to see wasn’t even in. Instead Everson 
found another officer, James J. "Uaddy” 
Fagan, a boorntown byproduct of the Gold 
Rush days. Pondering Everson’s presenta¬ 


tion, he sat up, spit some tobacco deadeye 
into a gold spitoon, and said, "It’s a damn 
fool idea, but somebody ought to put some 
money into it." After a long meeting with 
Farnsworth in which the impatient in¬ 
ventor got disgusted with all the legal fol- 
derol and started to leave, the bank officers 
decided the bank could not risk the invest¬ 
ment—but they could, with their own mon¬ 
ey. 

The backers gave Farnsworth a year, a 
total monthly budget of $1000—salary and 
all—and $13,000 for contingencies. It was 
fine money for 1926 but nothing compared 
to the millions that AT&T, GE, RCA, 
Westinghouse, and others were beginning 
to lay out. Still: money to work on TV! On 
September 28, Farnsworth and the begin¬ 
nings of his affectionately tagged "Lab 
Gang” took over a bare second-story loft at 
202 Green Street in San Francisco. 

Unpopular Mechanics 

Farnsworth’s confidence had to have 
been both bolstered and shaken by the 
Fractured Flickers progress of mechanical 
TV—the kind that used not electronic 
parts but mechanically powered discs with 
holes in them. (Imagine a mo\ie camera as 
opposed to a video camera.) Here was a 
technology a lot simpler in most ways than 
electronic television, yet the mechani- 
cal-TV inventors just couldn’t connect the 
dots. The crowd was getting impatient 
too—science and science-fiction maga¬ 
zines were at the start of a Golden Age, 
promising their readers an electrified 
world of tomorrow by next Thursday or so. 
Followers of everything from Scientific 
American to Amazing Stories were ready in 
1925 for picture screens next to their radio 
sets. They figured it wouldn’t be long now. 

They were buoyed by the fact that the 
mechanical-TV explorers were far from 
mad scientists. Two of the most prominent 
independents, C. Francis Jenkins in the 
U.S. and John Logie Baird in England, had 
every official blessing you could want. So 
did AT&'f, which in April 1927, under the 
leadership of Ur. Herbert E. Ives, gave a 
wire-transmission demonstration between 
Washington, D.C. and New York City: the 
star was then-Secretary of Commerce 
Herbert Hoover. From Schenectady, New 
York the General Electric lab under Dr. 
Ernst F. W. Alexanderson began a regular, 
thrice-weekly telecast schedule on May 
10, 1928; it was one of several experimen¬ 
tal broadcast schemes nationwide de¬ 
signed to field-test TV in “the real world." 


Program content was negligible at first, but 
on September 11, 1928 the Schenectady 
station had the distinction of broadcasting 
the first TV drama, a talking-heads version 
of the play The Queen’s Messenger. 

The curious and the craftsmanlike were 
buying and building mechanical TV sets. 
Genkins called his a “radiovisor. ”) There 
was even something of a cultish boom. But 
by 1934 in the U.S. and 1935 in England (to 
say nothing of the rest of the world), this 
"low definition” era faded away. Myriad 
factors affected its rise and fall and the 
switch to electronic TV, but the most likely 
reason is a familiar one: there just wasn’t 
anything good to watch. 

'There You Are' 

Farnsworth wouldn't have had much 
time to watch anyway. He had a deadline to 
meet, and though he filed for his first TV 
patents on January 7, 1927, just a few 
months after moving to the Green Street 
lab, he knew he’d still be cutting it close. 

His year was almost up when, on Sep¬ 
tember 7,1927, he wired an image from his 
electronic camera—the “Image Dissec¬ 
tor’’—to a receiver in another room. Ever¬ 
son and a few engineers were on hand 
along with the Farnsworths. Everson later 
wrote that the image was a black triangle. 
Elma Farnsworth remembers it as a simple 
horizontal line. Farnsworth’s own notes for 
that day state: “The line was evident this 
time. Lines of various widths could be 
transmitted, and any movement at right 
angles to the line was easily recognized. ” 

The images were crude but definitely 
there. As Elma Farnsworth recalls, every¬ 
body stood in mute shock until her husband 
broke the silence and said, “There you 
are—electronic television!” 

TV historian Albert Abramson doubts 
that every component was indeed elec¬ 
tronic by this time: he points to a July 1929 
demonstration which still puts Farnsworth 
ahead of anybody else—even Zworykin— 
in creating a complete all-electronic televi¬ 
sion system. Yet the notation at the Na¬ 
tional Inventors Hall of Fame in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. gives Farnsworth credit for pro¬ 
ducing “the first all-electronic TV system 
at the age of 20” (though he had just turned 
21 by September 7, 1927). The State of 
California likewise accepted the Septem¬ 
ber 7 date when it declared the Green 
Street lab a state landmark in 1981. (The 
plaque, however, enroneously reads that 
Farnsworth “patented” his system on that 
date. He didn’t receive the patent, his lust 










of over 300 foreign and U.S., until 1930.) 

In any case, Farnsworth had done what 
he’d set out to do. And rudimentary as it 
was, it seemed good enough to the back¬ 
ers—when they saw it demonstrated in 
early ’28—that they decided to sell out and 
take their profits. C'estle TV. Farnsworth 
suddenly needed more capital, and that 
meant he needed publicity. On September 
2 he staged a well-received public demon¬ 
stration. By September 3 he was famous. 
Wire services picked up the story and soon 
Farnsworth’s name was all over the coun¬ 
try. It was the beginning of a long but 
tragically impermanent stay in the spot¬ 
light. 

Yet for a time visiting the 22-year-old 
genius was considered, especially by the 
movie industry, to be an important if not 
downright chic excursion. This invention 
could, ah, threaten movies after all. Mary 
Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks were 
among the most famous visitors, but loads 
of other Hollywood and communications 
figures arrived as well. 

In April 1930, one of those guests was 
Vladimir Zworykin. 

Company Man 

Zworykin’s visit wasn’t a social call. He 
was there at the behest of David Samoff, 
the powerful chief of RCA. Zworykin had 
come a long way even before he ventured 
out to California. 

By the time of this 1930 expedition, 
Zworykin had earned a Ph.D. from the 
University of Pittsburgh and had been a 
naturalized citizen for several years. Of 
course he still was interested in television; 
in the interviews with Azar, speaking in a 
thick Russian accent, he says, “Westing- 
house began to give in since I was all the 
time pushing television, television, televi¬ 
sion. They said Zworykin can’t talk about 
anything else!” 

At the suggestion of Westinghouse lab 
director S.M. Kintner, Zworykin had 
sought an audience with David Samoff, the 
soon-to-be president of RCA. Samoff and 
Zworykin had reportedly met earlier in 
• 1927 since Westinghouse and RCA shared 
formal research ties. This new meeting, 
however, has been recounted over and 
over as the moment RCA committed itself 
to electronic television. As the story goes, 
Samoff asked, how much will it cost? 
Zworykin, pulling a number out of his hat, 
said $100,000. He turned out to have been, 
by RCA’s estimate, about $49,900,000 off. 

Despite Samoff s delight in retelling this 
story, his relationship with his f^low Rus¬ 
sian emigre was formal. According to the 
Reverend Roger Albright, a Zworykin fam¬ 
ily member who recorded a series of oral 
memoirs for a planned biography, “Samoff 
treated him like a hired noodnik. As far as I 
know they never spoke Russian together. 
That would have connoted a kind of intima¬ 
cy they didn’t have. ” 

Zworykin was a company man, though, 
and on relocating to the Camden, New Jer¬ 
sey area where RCA had its research lab at 



A 1939-vintage kinescope (left) displays a test pattern while 
a cathode-ray oscillograph (right) shows the signal's waveshape. 


the time, he entered a stepped-up phase of 
his career. (By now he’d also become the 
father of his only children, daughters Nina 
and Elaine. But he and Tatiana weren’t 
getting along and would soon be separated 
and eventually divorced. About this time, 
according to a relative, Zworykin also be¬ 
gan an intimate relationship with Dr. Kath¬ 
erine Polivitsky, a friend’s wife whom he 
would marry some 20 years later after her 
husband passed away.) 

The reason for Zworykin’s visit to the 
Farnsworth lab seems a little shrouded to¬ 
day. Certainly Farnsworth continued to 
need backing, and RCA, which held a virtu¬ 
al monoply on radio patents, seemed a logi¬ 
cal partner for television. Yet Elma Farns¬ 
worth contends that Zworykin gave the 
impression he was from Westinghouse, 
not RCA. 

"We didn’t know he was connected 
with RCA at all. The word Phil had 
gotten was that the backers wanted to sell 
and get out; they said they weren’t in the 
television business. Phil was supposed to 
do everything he could to this end, and we 
thought we could license Westinghouse. ” 
Most other sources say Zworykin’s RCA 
connection wasn’t hidden, but in his talks 
with Azar, Zworykin curiously notes that 
“Westinghouse started to amend its pat¬ 
ents, and sent me there. I met Farns¬ 
worth and liked him very much. ” Perhaps 
the 89-year-old Zworykin may have meant 
to say “RCA” and not “Westinghouse, ” but 
until Zworykin’s papers become availa¬ 
ble—most of them are locked, un¬ 
catalogued and unfiled, in an RCA vault— 
there may be no way to know for sure. 

In any case Zworykin spent three days 
touring the lab, seeing everything in detail. 
He was widely reported to have said of 
Farnsworth’s camera tube, “This is a beau¬ 
tiful instrument. I wish that I might have 
invented it. ” Yet perhaps he was just being 
polite. For all its advantages, Farnsworth’s 
image dissector did not have storage capa¬ 


bility and therefore needed large amounts 
of light. Years later Zworykin admitted to 
Azar that “Farnsworth was closer to this 
thing you’re using now than anybody, be¬ 
cause he used the cathode-ray tube for 
transmission. But,” he added, “Farns¬ 
worth didn’t have the mosaic, he didn’t 
have storage. Therefore, [picture] defini¬ 
tion was very low.... But he was very 
proud, and he stuck to his method. ” After 
three days that included dinner at the 
Farnsworth home, Zworykin left to report 
to Samoff. 

Whatever Zworykin’s reservations, Da¬ 
vid Samoff arrived at the h'amsworth lab a 
few months later and offered to buy the 
whole setup—inventions, patents, and the 
services of Farnsworth himself—for a re¬ 
ported $200,000 in Depression-era green¬ 
backs. Farnsworth turned Samoff down 
cold. 

This Is War 

That was the start of the feud. RCA had 
never been turned down before; whenever 
some maverick had come up with some 
potentially valuable or problematic patent, 
RCA would simply buy it—and the maver¬ 
ick too, if need be. From all reports getting 
to RCA, this Farnsworth kid could be trou¬ 
ble. In fact, by mid-1930 Farnsworth did 
nothing less than transmit the first elec- 
tronic-TV broadcast—i.e., using radio 
waves, not wires. Images were sent over 
the air to a receiver set up at San Francis¬ 
co’s Merchants Exchange building about a 
mile from the Green Street lab. 

Not able to buy out Farnsworth, and not 
willing to take a license from him—the in¬ 
dignity!—Samoffs patent lawyers devised 
a plan to simply take Farnsworth’s patent 
from him. The scheme would play off 
Zworykin’s 1923 patent application, which 
because of various challenges and amend¬ 
ments was still many years from reaching 
approval. If successful, the plot would take 
continued on page 135 
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430 West 54th Street 
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give you everything 
from A to Zsa Zsa. 



In the late 70s we gave 
you Americas first franchised 
video store. 

In the 80s weVe given you 
hundreds of franchised Video 
Connections nationwide, a 
Video Connection University 
that trains our dealers to better 
serve you, a growing line of Video 
Connection private-label quality 
products, consumer charge cards and 
computerized video rentals at partici¬ 
pating stores, the Video Connection Gold 
Card Club, incredible national promotions... 
plus everything from A to Y! 

Now, in ’85, we give you Z...Zsa Zsa, the first 
and only celebrity spokesperson in the popular Home 
Video Industry. In towns and cities across America, 

Zsa Zsa, one of the world’s most famous authorities 


on relationships, is now 
inviting millions to have a 
relationship with her 
Video Connection Dealers: 

“Dahlings, come to The 
Video Connection and let’s 
have a meaningful, satisfy¬ 
ing and continuing relation¬ 
ship...in video, of course!” 

And no one in this world 
can tell it any better than Zsa Zsa. 
To start your love affair with 
Zsa Zsa and The Video Connection, get 
together with us at our participating 
stores and receive Zsa Zsa’s exciting introductory 
offers on video products and services, with details 
to be announced on radio and TV and in newspapers 
nationwide (see listings below for your local dealer). 
From A to Zsa Zsa, it’s all at The Video Connection! 
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Hundreds of Connections Nationwide to serve you: 
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Toshiba VHS VCR 
Panasonic VHS Hi-Fi VCR with MTS 
RCA Auto-Focus Color Camera 
Phoenix Systems Ambiance/Surround Decoder 


Toshiba M-5400 VHS VCR 




Until now Toshiba 
has been associated 
with the Beta for¬ 
mat only, and over 
the years it has 
earned an enviable 
reputation for high 
quality. The an¬ 
nouncement that Toshiba would manufac¬ 
ture VHS VCRs was not exactly a surprise 
because the preference for VHS in the 
U.S. has been growing for years; it is now 
about four to one in favor of VHS. Rumors 
of Toshiba’s adoption of VHS have been 
adound for years. The mild surprise, if any, 
was in the timing of the announcement- 
Toshiba already has been making VHS ma¬ 
chines for sale in Europe. It is also no 
surprise that the company will continue to 
manufacture Beta VCRs because it has 
been able to sell all the Beta machines it 
could make. The Beta format continues to 
have strong appeal to serious videophiles, 
and in some areas of the country Beta re¬ 
mains popular. 


Toshiba bas started its VHS production 
with two VCRs. They are manufactured by 
Toshiba, but the first few models will have 
a few parts from JVC. The integrated cir¬ 
cuits and electronics, however, are Toshi¬ 
ba’s. Ofthese two machines, the M-5400 is 
the more sophisticated one. It is a four- 
head unit with some of the features that 
consumers ask for most, but it does not 
overdo the bells and whistles so that you 
need a degree in VCR operation to use it. It 
offers a balance between flexibility and 
simplicity. 

Description. The M-5400 is silver 
grey with black and silver on the front pan¬ 
el. At 17.6 pounds it is quite light, and it 
measures just 3.7 inches high by 16.9 wide 
by 14.8 deep. As you can see from the 
picture, it has few exposed controls, and 
the number of controls in the two hidden 
compartments is not forbidding. 

Across the front panel is a wide black 
band near the top. At the left end of that is 
the cassette hatch. To its right is the sen¬ 
sor for the IR wireless remote control. 


Farther right is the display area with the 
ubiquitous clock at right and indicators for 
cassette inside, record, play, tape moving 
and direction, one-touch record, program 
number, and memory. In addition to the 
days of the week and time there are indica¬ 
tors for week and “timer” for the program¬ 
mer. To the right of the clock are buttons 
for counter Reset, Memory, and one that 
changes the clock display to a counter. 
Below the display and buttons are the 12 
indicators for the preset channels. On the 
silver grey area surrounding that black 
band are the Eject button at left, and below 
the preset numbers are up and down but¬ 
tons for channel selection. 

The other black area is really a frame 
around a single row of buttons that 
stretches a little more than halfway across 
the front panel, where a shiny silver area 
continues the pattern. Between most of 
these buttons are guardbands. Farthest 
left is the Power switch followed by Re¬ 
wind (Reverse Search), Play, Fast For¬ 
ward (Forward Search), Pause/Still, Stop, 
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Videotests 


DATA 

Dote of test: June 1984 
Suggested retail price: $649.95 
Weight: 17.6 pounds 
Dimensions: 8.7 x 16.9 x 14.8 inches 
(h/w/d) 

Power requirements: 120VAC, 60Hz, 
38W (8W power off) 

Tape format: VHS 

Tape speeds: SP, EP, recording; SP, LP. 
EP, playback 

Play speed select; automatic 
Still frame: yes 

Frame advance: only on remote 
Slow motion: I/120X (pressing Play while 
in Pause/Still mode): 1/3X (using Slow but* 
ton on remote) 

Speed play: no 

Rapid search: see Cue & review 

Cue & review: 7X 

Note: on LP playback Still, Slow, and 
Search are somewhat noisy 

Visible FF and Rew; no 


Test Report: Toshiba M-5400 VHS VCR 

Fast forward/rewind time: 3.5 minutes 
approx, for T-12t) 

Remote pause: no 

Remote: IR wireless with controls for Pow¬ 
er. TV/VCR, Channel Up, Channel Down, 
Record (2 buttons). Rewind (Review), Play, 
Fast Forward (Cue), Slow, Pause/Still, Stop 

Separate eject: yes 

Counter digits: four 

Counter memory: yes 

Program start locator/index/cue: no 

Audio dub: no 

Video dub: no 

Auto rewind: yes 

Hi-Fi: no 

Tuning method: varactor preset 
Channel selectors: 12 pushbuttons 
Preset method: rotary switch and thumb¬ 
wheel 

Cable readiness: 117 channels; 2 to 13, 
14 to 83, A-2, A-1, A to W, AA to JJ 
AFT: yes, switchable 


Channel lock: yes 
Timer: 4 programs, 7 days 
Auto channel-change: yes 
Accessories: remote control and batteries, 
channel number sheet, antenna cables and 
matching transformers 
RESULTS & RATINGS 
Horizontal resolution: 250 lines 
S/N, video luminance: 4U.2dB, un¬ 
weighted, 45.6dB, weighted, SP; IdBless, 
EP 

S/N, chroma AM: 43.4dB, .SP; 39.8dB. 
EP 

S/N, chroma PM:38.6dB, SP; 39.6dB, EP 

Audio frequency response: (xl-iSOOuUz, 
-3dB, 40-10,OtXlHz, -lOdB, SP; SO-SOOOHz, 
-3dB, 40-6.300HZ, -lOdB, EP 

S/N, audio; 36dB 

Audio distortion: 2.4'ii 

Overall picture quality: good/very good 

Audio quality: average 

Ease of operation: excellent 

Overall performance: gmid 


Record, VCR/TV switch, Timer, and OTR 
(one-touch record). The OTR lets you be¬ 
gin recording a program manually and end 
it via timer, in half-hour units for up to 
three hours. The remainder of the silver 
bar with part of the black frame is a door to 
one of those two hidden compartments. 

In there from left to right are the TV/ 
Line input selector, SP/EP recording- 
speed selector. Sharpness control, Track¬ 


ing control with clickstopped center posi¬ 
tion, and clock/timer controls. As usual the 
buttons for setting the clock do double duty 
for setting the timer. In this case a 
three-position switch selects whether the 
Clock, Start, or End time is set. For set¬ 
ting the time you must press a Set button 
before proceeding to the Day, Hour, and 
Minute buttons. In the Start mode you 
must select which of the four program 


memories is being set and then the days, 
hours, and minutes. For End time you 
need only trouble yourself with the hours 
and minutes. There’s also a Clear button 
that clears the program memory selected. 
Color clues remind you of what buttons you 
need to push. 

The bottom and sides are bare except 
for ventilation slots but on the top, in addi¬ 
tion to the holes, is a compartment with the 
tuning controls. The compartment top can 
be removed completely for ease in tuning, 
and in addition to the channel adjustments, 
the APT switch and a tuning tool are inside. 
You use the tool to turn the rotary band- 
switches and your thumb to select chan¬ 
nels with the thumbwheels. There’s a 
bandswitch and thumbwheel set for each of 
the 12 presets and you can tune any one of • 
them to any of the 117 channel frequencies 
in the tuner’s range. 

The black rear panel separates the con¬ 
nectors into two groups. Near the center 
are the AC cord and an unswitched outlet, 
VHF and UHF inputs and outputs, and a 
switch to select whether the RF output of 
the VCR will be on Channel 3 or 4. In 
another group at the left are four jacks for 
video and audio input and output. Only four 
are needed because the 5400’s audio is 
mono. 

The remote control is about the size of a 
tall, thin cigarette pack. On it are buttons 
for Power, channel Up and Down, I'V/ 
VCR, Record (two buttons), Play, Re¬ 
wind, Fast Forward, Stop, Slow, and 
Pause/Still. The Fast Forward and Rewind 
buttons double as Search buttons in Cue 
and Review style—and they are the lock¬ 
ing type, so you must press Play to get out 
of those modes either at the machine or 
using the remote. 

Operation. With so few easy-to-un- 
derstand controls you almost don’t need 
the manual, but read it anyway. You’ll un¬ 
derstand the tricks that the machine can do 
faster—not that you couldn’t get the hang 



VIDEO DEALERS: 


!f you’re not buying from us, then you’re 
paying too much! 

Excalibur Films, the largest distributor of adult films 
in America, now has over 20,000 square feet of ware¬ 
house/office space to serve you better. We are your one- 
stop source for every single adult video company in the 
United States — both large and small. 

What this means to you is that now you can pick up 
the phone and dial a single number, 1-800-BETA-VHS, 
and fill all of your adult needs, simply and economically. 

Remember, if you’re not buying from us, then you're 
paying too much! And if you’re opening a new store, let 
us help. We guarantee lowest prices overall! 

Call today for your Free Dealer Package: 

^CALIBUR FILMS 

424 W. Commonwealth, Fullerton, CA 92633 

1 -SOOBETA-VHS ca: 1-800-VIDEOCA 


' information, ciroie Nc 




















EXCALIBUR ENTERTAINMENT, 



CALIBUR FILMS 


SEPT. SPECIAL ^54’®* 


Ten Little 
i Maidens 


STARRING; Ginger Lynn, Harry Reems, Lise De Leeuw, 
Jamie Gillis, Nina Harley, Eric Edwards, Janey Robbins, 
Paul Thomas, Amber Lynn, Richard Pacheco and 
Kitten Natividad 




Ten Little Maidens is an erotic take-off on the Agatha Christie 
murder mystery, "Ten Little Indians.” Reviewers have called this film the 
“BEST ADULT FILM EVER PRODUCED.” It begins with a mysterious letter 
being delivered to John and Carol Inviting them to an all-expense-paid 
weekend vacation on a secluded island. A chartered boat which is “the only 
way on or off this here island,” leaves them upon a lonely and desolate 
beach. A strange butler by the name of Renfro shows them to the mansion, a 
decaying relic of bygone years. That evening an elegant dinner is served to 
the guests in the banquet room What follows is the most erotic feast ever 
filmed — a feast that makes “Tom Jones” look like a breakfast cereal 
commercial. And then, at the culmination of the banquet, after they have 
tasted all that lay before them... an Alfred-HItchcock-like voice is heard 
foretelling them of their impending doom. To divulge any more would ruin the 
surprise twist at film's end. 

jr.lM- 800 -BETA-VHS 

IR Cilifoniii: 1*800-VIDEO-CAor(714) 773-5855 7 Diys 

★ Offer void after midnight September 30, 1985. 


Now you can enjoy the finest in adult movies in the 
privacy of your own home — the complete original 
productions packaged by the movie studios, all at low, 
low discount prices. Plus, you can exchange these 
movies as often as you like. There are no time limits. No 
hidden costs. And no membership fees. 

PURCHASE ANY TITLE YOU WANT - 

^0 M (plus $2.50 shipping A handling) 

★ The same titles selling elsewhere for $99.00 and up. 

EXCHANGE ANY TAPE PURCHASED - 




2.50 shipping A handling) 

★ The world’s largest selection of X-rated video movies. 

★ Exchange as often as you wish. 

★ No monthly ‘Club’ fees. 

★ All orders shipped promptly. 

★ Lifetime quality guaranteed! 


LOWEST PRICES GUARANTEED 


THIS MONTHS TOP 40 


□ 2 S 


1 TEN UTILE .MAIDENS * 

£X WAVES 

i NEW WAVE HOOKERS 

□ 4 STIFF COMPETITION 

□ 5 GRAFENBERG SPOT 

□ 6 GIRLS ON FIRE 

□ 7 BAD GIRLS III 

□ a CAUGHT FROM BEHIND 


□ 9 I 


L’ AMOUR 
I BROWN SUGAR 

□ 11 FIRESTORM 

□ 12 EVERY WOMAN HAS A FANTASY 

□ 13 INSATIABLE II 

□ 14 PLEASURE HUNT 

□ 15 DEEP THROAT 

□ 16 IN LOVE 

□ 17 SEX WORLD 

□ 18 INTIMATE COUPLES 

□ 19 1001 EROTIC NIGHTS 

□ 20 SWEET FOXES 


□ 21 NOTHING TO HIDE 

□ 22 PINK UGOON 

□ 23 ALICE IN WONDERLAND 

□ 24 PRETTY AS YOU FEEL 

□ 25 TITILLATION 

□ 26 REAR ACTION GIRLS 

□ 27 IRRESISTIBLE 

□ 28 SUZIE SUPERSTAR 

□ 29 TABOO 

□ 30 TRINITY BROWN 

□ 31 DESIRE 

□ 32 SURRENDER IN PARADISE 

□ 33 DEVIL IN MISS JONES II 

□ 34 TALK DIRTY TO ME III 

□ 35 SCOUNDRELS 

□ 36 THROAT 12 YEARS AFTER 

□ 37 X-FACTOR 

□ 38 DEBBIE DOES DALLAS 

□ 39 BEHIND THE GREEN DOOR 

□ 40 MISTY BEETHOVEN 


□ Please send the following movie(s) at $59.00 plus $2.50 
shipping/handling (CA residents add 6% tax). 


□ Money Order □ Check 


E^CALIBUR FILMS 

424 W. Commonwealth, Fullerton, CA 92632 
































Videotests 


of it by just punching the buttons and see¬ 
ing what happens. Just don’t try that with a 
cassette full of programs you want to save; 
use a blank. The tape-motion controls are 
as simple to use as those on an audio cas¬ 
sette recorder. 

You don’t even have to push both the 
Record and Play buttons on the VCR at the 
same time to get into recording mode— 
just Record. It does simplify operation but 
it also makes it easier to go into recording 
mode by mistake. Just be careful. Setting 
the timer is easy too. h'ollow the color-cod¬ 


ed prompts. The OTR is also easy because 
the machine tells you what time it will turn 
itself off. You don’t have to figure out how 
many times to push the button. Press it 
again until the indicator first gets beyond 
the end of the program you want to tape. 

Hooking up VCRs is easy as long as 
you’re not recording from a cable system 
with scrambled channels. If you have that 
problem, consult one of our stories about 
such hookups. 

There are a few things you may miss. If 
you’re into creative editing, you may miss 


audio dub and video dub. If you like shoot¬ 
ing with a camera, you may ifiiss a cam¬ 
era/ remote pause jack. You can use 
the Pause button on the VCR or use the 
remote control. You might also wish for 
more program memories or a longer mem¬ 
ory period. 

Performance. The M-5400 may have 
only a modest number of features but it 
offers good/very good picture quality. The 
image was quite sharp, with horizontal res¬ 
olution of 250 lines. Video signal-to-noise 
ratio—at 40.2dB, unweighted and mea¬ 
sured from the video input to the video 
output at SP—was good to very good. 
From signals applied at the RF input S/N 
was about IdB lower. 

On color, at the video output, we mea¬ 
sured a chroma AM S/N of 43.4, and a 
chroma PM S/N of 38.6, both at the SP 
speed. Colors were accurate and there 
was little noticeable color shift; however, 
at the RF output small color variations ap¬ 
peared. Overall, the picture remained 
good/very good. 

On audio the unit earned a rating of just 
average even when compared only with 
machines in its own class (mono non-Hi-Fi 
machines). Frequency response at the 
-lOdB points usually used for that class 
were 40 to 10,000 Hertz at SP and 40 to 
6300 Hertz at EP; respectable. On audio 
S/N it was just 36dB—a smidgen low—and 
total harmonic distortion was 2.4 percent, 
which is typical. 

Conclusion. Toshiba’s M-5400 is its 
current top-of-the-line VCR—but the firm 
makes only two models, its first attempts 
at VHS machines for U.S. customers. Its 
price, features, and performance label the 
M-5400 as a step-up machine compared to 
what is available from other manufactur¬ 
ers. As such it is a worthy competitor. We 
expect it will take Toshiba a few turns at 
bat before it becomes a contender at the 
high end. Remember that unlike many 
brands that are manufactured by some out¬ 
side supplier, Toshiba is doing most of the 
work itself. Given how well Toshiba builds 
Beta machines, we expect it will be a pow¬ 
er to be reckoned with in VHS. 

Panasonic PV-1740 
Hi-Fi with MTS 


Panasonic has al¬ 
ways offered VCRs 
that are easy to use 
and this new top-of- 
the-line model, the 
PV-1740 is no ex¬ 
ception. However, 
this one appears a 
little more complicated because a few more 
buttons are left exposed and more informa¬ 
tion is crowded into the display area. 
Those two criticisms should not in any way 
detract from the machine’s basic ease of 



MFJ Model 1445 

The Most Advanced Audio/Video Processor 
Tomorrow you can be creating great video tapes... 
and getting paid to do W. Here’s how... 

MFJ's Model 1445 PUV Processor will allow you to be as creative as you know you are. In III 
fact, you can Immediately put your video efforts on a paying basis (so you can buy all that //* 
other equipment you need). How? By advertising your ability to take any photographed ll 
event—like someone's wedding, birthday party, graduation or vacation—and /I 
convert It Into a beautiful audlo/vldeo tape for them!* Now uour hobbu will ill 
-really pay ojjl ^ 

\ You can also use the 1445 to dramatically and permemently Improve a 
1\ tape you’re copying-like a home movie or a rental. Use the 1445 when 
. you'reJustwatchlngavldeotape-recordedfromcable.asatellltedlsh.a 

\ Video disk, rabbit ears or an outside antenna How about using the 1445 if. 

\ With your camera to make great home video tapes (like changing all ?/J 

those green faces back to/iormal when you discover your color was out of Ilf 
balance)? M 

The 1445 puts you In complete color control—not Just on playback but directly on ^ 
video tape. -Your master tape wiU be color perfect. And you can boost weak color on television and 
rental lilms before you record them. 

Here s what you get: a full color processor with Color Tint Intensity and Brightness Controls that let you 'paint" 
video Images to your tastes: a state of the art Enhancer/Stabilizer with Automatic Stabilizer Control (stops picture 
-ou and Jitter due to copyguard): Split Screen Enhancer that allows direct comparison of enhanced and unenhanced 
Ictures simultaneously, (you'd be able to Improve your pictures while seeing them slde-by-: - ■ - 

ontrol (eliminates noise created during enhancement): a Stereo Synthesizer that gives you 
lonaural source: Electronic Video/Stero Input Selector Switch (lets a VCR record from a 
icorning video source at the push of a button); Cross Channel Fhder/Plade Duration (lets you fade at the length you 
ant from one input to another): Video/Stereo Distribution Amplifier (four outputs for making four copies ‘ 
me): Steieo/Video Mute (darken the screen and stop "audio hiss"); Light Enhance Mode (lets you make 
»nes whiter): and RF Modulator for TV viewing. 

Be the "movie star" in your hometown. And make "movie star” money! 

Model 1445 Deluxe Color Procesaor/Enhancer/Stabilizer. $349 95 

•You're going to need a Breakout Box/Power Supply . ‘\ . S79.95 

There are dozens of other video products available from MFJ. Call and talk with us about all your 
deo needs, and when you do, ask for our latest catalog. Both the call and the catalog are free. 

1-800-647-1800 

For technical/repair Infonnation, or in Mississippi, or outside the Continental United States, 
please telephone... i^eOl) 323-5869 or telex 53-4590 MFJSTKV 
M MFJ Video products come with a double guarantee we think is unmatched. Order from MFJ 
and try any product for 30 days. If it doesn’t satisfy your needs, just return it for a full refund, less 
shipping. No has^ls. If you keep what you order you can be assured of continued service with our 
One Year Unconditional Guarantee. 

Call toll-free and charge the products you need to your VISA or MasterCard, or send a check or 
monp' order, plus $6.00 shipping, and our shipping department will promptly have your order on its 


MFJ 


MFJ Enterprises, Inc. 
921 Louisville Road 
StarkviUe, MS 39759 


For additional information 


0 . 51 on Reader Service Card. 














































l/AtU~LINE 

ELECTRONICS L. T. D. 

VIDEO DEPOT / SOUND PLAYGROUND 

SALES & SERVICE COAST-TO-COAST 

FOR THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICEAND ADVICE! 


CALL: 



VIDBO-US 


In NEW YORK 
CALL: 


800 [843-3687] 

800 - 631-3325 


FEATURING 


MASNAVOX 


RCil JVC _ 

HITACHI SONY SANYO ^^£'C 


FULL LINE OF ACCESSORIES 
VIDEO EXPERTS * ALL MAJOR BRANDS 
T-120S3.99 HG«4.99 

mf\ Kivi 


Open From: 9 am - 9 pm Monday - Friday 

9 am - 5 pm Saturday & Sunday 
GUARANTEED DELIVERY POLICY. 


^ FREE! «25.»» BONUS WITH , 

I “EXTRA VAL-U-LINE” CATALOG I 

I Name_ I 

I Address_| 


Enclose $2.00 for Mailing and Handling. 
120 Voice Road, Carle Place, NY 11514 


For additional information, ci 


0 . 52 on Reader Service Card. 

















Videotests 



use. In fact, the design makes the VCR 
easier because there are fewer occasions 
on which you’ll have to take the extra step 
of opening a compartment. Similar mea¬ 
sures make it even more attractive. 

The feature most likely to attract atten¬ 
tion, though, is the built-in MTS decoder. 
In April 1985 the FCC authorized broad¬ 
casting multichannel television sound 
(MTS) and the approved system not only 
provides for stereo sound to accompany 
the picture, but includes an extra channel 
for a second audio program (SAP). That 


extra program may be used for additional 
material related to the picture—like com¬ 
mentary or a translation into a second lan¬ 
guage—or it may be completely unrelated. 
A decoder is necessary to recover the main 
channel in stereo or the SAP, and such a 
decoder is built into the 1740. 

It lets you record the main channel in 
stereo and either the main or SAP channel 
on the linear track, switch selectable. If the 
main channel is broadcast mono and there 
is an SAP, the main-channel sound is re¬ 
corded on the left Hi-Fi track and the SAP 


on the right track; you still may use the 
switch to select which will be recorded on 
the linear track. The linear track is mono, 
so you won’t be able to swap linear-track 
stereo tapes with your friends who have 
linear-stereo VCRs and hear split-track 
stereo. 

The list of features goes on and on. One 
that we haven’t seen before is the capabili¬ 
ty to turn on a TV (if it has a mechanical 
power switch) and to vary the volume level 
on the set from the VCR’s remote control. 
That is a big advantage for owners of TV 


Photron 

PHOTRON WILL BEAT ANY LEGITIMATE PRICE! 


FOR ORDERS ONLY 

CALL TOLL FREE 


1 - 800 - 223-7974 



Reader Service Card. 
























sets without remote controls. The power 
switching is made possible by controlling 
the power at the convenience outlet at the 
VCR’s back panel. Just plug in the TV 
there. The Volume control is made possi¬ 
ble by letting you control the volume level 
of the audio on the RF output signal. You 
just set the Volume control at the loudest 
you want to hear a VCR program and from 
then on you control the volume from the 
VCR’s remote. 

Other features include Extended Time 
One Touch recording. This lets you record 
one program of up to four hours. You can 
preset the starting time at any half-hour 
point until 11:30 p.m. the following day 
using just two buttons. If you’re in a hurry 
or just scared of the programmer, it is a 
great convenience. You might consider it 
as a ninth program memory. The program¬ 
mable timer has a new feature too—an 
onscreen display that lets you view the 
contents of the entire 8-program memory 
at once. We like this one because the VCR 
still displays the program memory, one 
program at a time, and you can set the 
memory from either the machine or re¬ 
mote. You don’t have to turn on the TV. 
You can set it even if the dog hid the re¬ 
mote under the sofa. You can also call up 
the display on the screen at any time to 
check that all the programs you want to 
tape are in the memory, either from the 
VCR or the remote. 

Description. The PV-1740 is a hand¬ 
some machine styled in silver grey with a 
black band across the top of the front panel. 
Below that band is another narrow one in 
bronze, and the bottom of the front panel is 
silver. It’s 4 inches high by 16-15/16 wide 
by 14-13/16 deep and weighs 17.6 pounds. 
At the left of the black front-panel band are 
the IR remote sensor and Eject button. 
Next to those are the cassette hatch, then 
a large display area, and at the far right is 
the up/down channel selection rocker. 

On the bronze band below the Eject 
button is the VCR/TV switch at far left, 
followed by the audio recording-level dis¬ 
play. The latter also tells what tracks are 
active and doubles as tracking meter for 
the Hi-Fi audio track. Farther right are 
discrete LED indicators for stereo and 
SAP information present on the selected 
channel. Next is a switch to select auto¬ 
matic or manual recording level followed by 
sliders for manually setting the left- and 
right-channel levels of the Hi-Fi tracks. 
The level of the signals recorded on the 
linear track is always set automatically. 
The display, switch, LEDs, and sliders are 
set on a black background within the 
bronze strip. 

Farther right is a switch that turns the 
level display off, on (recording level), or 
HD (Hi-Fi) Tracking adjustment. Then 
there is the Audio Out selector button 
which cycles through the option of Hi-Fi 
stereo, left only, right only, or Normal (lin¬ 
ear track). Another switch selects the vid¬ 
eo/audio input, and in addition to tuner and 


line sources it lets you record simulcasts or 
audio only. The next she buttons are for 
setting the clock and timer and they occupy 
much less space than on previous models. 
In a small black inset are the OTR (one- 
touch record) and Standby button. The 
Standby button is the one that lets you 
offset the start of OTR in half hour in¬ 
crements. 

The last two buttons on the bronze band 
are the counter Reset and Memory but¬ 
tons. If the Memory button is pushed a 
second time it changes to Index search 


mode, which stops tape shuttling at every 
index mark on the tape and shows program 
contents for 10 seconds before continuing 
in fast-forward or rewind mode. All 
tape-motion controls remain active in In¬ 
dex search mode, so you can take control 
when you think you’ve found your selec¬ 
tion. Another push of the Memory button 
turns both functions off and you can cycle 
through the choices until the one you want 
comes up. 

Farthest left on the bottom silver band is 
the Power switch followed by the transport 


20 REASONS TO 
BUY FROM WARREN’S 


M 26 Years of 
!• Reliable Service 

2. TDKT-120 .$4.49 

q HUGE Inventory 
to Choose From 


5 Courteous & Know- 
• ledgable Staff 

e All Camcorders 
in Stock 

24 Hour Guaran- 
■ teed Delivery 

8 Commodore 64 
■ Computer . .$128 

9, Free Catalogue * 

.||i Sony 13” 
lU-ColorT.V. ..$258 



• ed Specials 

• n Video Head Clean- 
■ ing System .$12.88 

Full Warrantees 
•‘♦•on all Mdse. 

Maxell Hi-Grade 
10. HGX-120 .$5.78 

« e We will Meet or 

* Beat any legit price 


■ 26” Console $347 

We promise satis- 
'■ faction or$$$back 

Q Every Accessory 
•0. in Stock 

20 . RCA950 ...$885 


f\RS1 OROW 

. PLtkSt StNO U • ^,8.7«-8600 


WE ASK YOU... WHY 
BUY ANYWHERE ELSE? 
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Do You Want Better Video? Hybrid-8 Has The POWER! 


: • New Video Breakaway Switches video to Camera 2, keeps audio from] 
[Camera 1, Film a singer with an audience. Switch video to an audience] 


; your singers audio. A Hybrid exclusive! f 


I video J[sriow”. Color Balance Bala n ces all cplor^ 


• Fade to Bk Fades to 
soft gray (see 4, E). 

• Fade Duration Regu- 
'latea time of fadefouf. 


I • X-CH Fade (Cross Channel Fade) 
[Gives clean switch/breaks, 
i [ • Split/Screen Great for tweaking the 
I the Video Enhancer. 


; • New Dissolve Audio Mix one video soundtrack into the next 

l-like disc jockeys mix one f - -1" 

record into the next. J [• En" Meter Measures eiaps- 
|edta^ttmeexactfy(see4, F). 


I • Special Effects Generator] 

I Fantastjcje patterns S.E.G. J 


1^ Stabilizer Cancels copyguard] 


• Outputs 3 stereo, 3 video. 


± h T H 





(2) Add 16 Exciting Special Effects Patterns Add 

fades/wipes to everything (to playback, recording, or live). 




|t jm 

(3) Video Copies Made Professional Grade 

Hybrid’s 3 enhance controls make the quality difference. 

(4) Here’s How You Edit. With Hybrid 


(6) Mix Your Voice Into Music Videos Or add your voice 
as a narrative, into any video tape — without losing the original 
soundtrack! Use Hybrid’s fabulous Audio Dissolve feature. 


(8) Phone “Mr. Hook-Up” For any hook-up questions. 

Free (7) Day Trial Period We encourage you to do much 
more with Hybrid-8 than read about it in Video! Try Hybrid for 7 
days on your home video. If not delighted, return for full refund 
minus handling and shipping. ORDER Hybrid-8 Today — Make A 
Perfect Addition To Your VCR PRICE: $419.00, SHIPPING: $4.00 

ZIPSTICK (option): $199.00 
Phone Our 800 Number: Mich. (313) 388-5289 

“Mr. Hook-Up” (313) 388-5422 

Or Write » VIDEO INTERFACE PRODUCTS 

Order To: 19310 Ecorse Allen Park, Ml 48101 | 

/N AUSTRALIA: ODYL COM. LTD. (03) 846-3272 TELEX AA33708 ' 

For additional infomtatlon, circle No. 55 on Reader Service Card. 


Editing changes hours of tape (on VCR 1) to minutes of “High¬ 
lights” (on VCR 2). Hybrid inserts fades/wipes at edit boundaries. 

(A) Rewind both tapes. Zero both counters. 

(B) Make an edit list. On VCR 1 note the counter reading at the 
start and end of each “Highlight”. 

(C) Roll VCR 1 to 0017 and put in play/pause. 

(D) Put VCR 2 in record/pause. On Hybrid, press Fade/in 

(E) Select a blue fade or wipe button on Hybrid (or a combina¬ 
tion of buttons to build compound wipes.) Practice the effect 
by pressing Fade button in and out. Then fade out. 

(F) Final steps: unpause 2, unpause 1, fade Hybrid in. E/T on. 

(G) At 0130 fade Hybrid out, pause 2, pause 1, advance 1 to 0220. 











































PRODUCED BY 
DON WASHBURN 
DIRECTED cffiT 
PETER KLEIM 


PRODUCED 


Zipstick Zips effects to any I 
position on the screen. | 


—r|j —I 

manualiy converge wipes to| 

shape spotiights. _i 

Auto/Manual Switches seiecti 
Auto/Manuai operation of wipes. | 


A/B Switch Operates Hybrid j 

A/B Switch. j 


A/B Switch Methods Compared Most Video F 
have an A/B switch. And you switch source A to B by a method 
known as a “crash/switch” - an appropriate name!_ 


Hybrid Gives You A Clean Switch Press x-ch fade - screen 
momentariiy fades to a soft gray - then B fades/in. Giitch has been 
Y ou’li Jove this Hybrid exclusive^ 


Note To Our Customers: 

You’re The World’s Most Important Person There were 
17 competitors in 1980 when the Video Processor fieid was entered 
by a smaii company named V.i.P. Today there are 3 competitors. 
V.i.P.’s expiosive growth can only be explained by 2 facts; 
Customers demand the best Video Processors. We supply the best 
Video Processors. Thank you for the priviledge of serving you today 
- you’re the world’s most important person to us! 

Mr. Hook-Up and the 100% Quality Crew at V.I.P. 

History of VIP Products Awards Hybrid-S: Most innovative 
Video Design, Design Engineering Council, Electronics Industry 
Assoc., 1984 • Best Consumer Video Switcher S.E.G., Video Review 
Magazine, June, 1984 • Best S.E.G. System, Video Magazine, 1983 • 
Best Video Processor Value, Video Magazine, 1982 • Most Techni¬ 
cally Advanced Video Processor, Video Swapper Magazine, 1981 • 
Vaudio System Manager + RF: Most Innovative Switcher Design, 
Design Engineering Council, Electronics Industry Assoc., 1984 


lipstick Controller, Gives You 4 More Unique Special Effects 


llight acound 

permn at o bj ia l >'o o da i lrij^l. ■ ■■’ '' 

(2) Scrot Hn i I t 'e a thin bright frame 
'swrounded by black. 

it works: Your Zipstick scrolls 
frame down screen to expose your 
credits. Use with camera and easel. 


DIRECTED BY 


1 - 800 - 792-2489 



































































Videotests 


function controls. These are grouped for 
convenience and the important ones are 
highlighted by color surrounding the leg¬ 
ends: blue for stop, green for play, red for 
record. In the first group are Rewind (re¬ 
verse Search), Stop, and Fast Forward 
(forward Search). The next offers Pause/ 
Still, Play, and Frame Advance. Holding 
down the Frame Advance button provides 
slow motion at the VCR and the speed may 
not be changed. In tbe last group are Re¬ 
cord and Audio Dub. 

Although the remainder of the panel 


seems bare, it conceals a swing-down pan¬ 
el to a sub-control compartment. In there 
is the recording speed selector. Display 
selector for on-screen timer information, 
Mix button to combine the output of the 
linear and Hi-Fi tracks, and a Main/Audio II 
selector that determines whether the main 
or SAP information will be recorded on the 
linear audio track. There are also rotary 
controls for Tracking and headphone vol¬ 
ume plus minijacks for stereo headphones, 
left and right microphones. 

The sides are bare but for ventilation 


holes and the bottom bas screwdriver ad¬ 
justments for Vertical Lock on SP and SLP 
(tool supplied). On top is a compartment as 
well as tbe air holes. In the compartment 
are a Sharpness control, a switch for nor¬ 
mal or thin (T-160) tape, and a button that 
forces stereo stations to be treated as 
mono. This feature is useful if that station 
is weak since it reduces the noise level of 
the sound. The other controls in the com¬ 
partment control channel selection. A se¬ 
lector switch determines whether the tun¬ 
ing sequence will be normal, HRC, or IRC 
(ICC) (depending on wbat kind of cable 
system you have), and another turns the 
channel memory off/on. 

The scan sequence may be changed only 
if the memory is on. The Add and Erase 
buttons let you alter the sequence. You 
may still have direct access to un¬ 
memorized channels by punching in the 
channel number on the remote. The se¬ 
quence in CATV mode is a little unusual in 
that among the choices available are Chan¬ 
nels 14 to 43 for those who receive UHF 
channels at their normal frequency on ca¬ 
ble. The other cable channels tuned are 2 
to 13, A to W, AA to EEE, A + 5 to A -i-1, 
and 5A—a special channel between chan¬ 
nels 4 and 5. APT (automatic fine tuning) is 
always on. 

The rear panel is similar to those on 
previous top models by Panasonic with one 
notable exception. The convenience AC 
outlet may be either switchable from the 
remote or always on, and a special switch 
for that choice is labeled TV CTL/On. That 
switch is next to the outlet at the left of the 
rear panel. Also at that end are the AC 
cord, VHF and UHF inputs and outputs, 
Channel 3/4 RF output selector, a socket 
for the PV-CT2 optional accessory that 
lets you mbc scrambled and unscrambled 
cable channels (VIDEO, July 1982), and a 
control to let you select the output channel 
of the cable box if you use the PV-CT2. 
Near the right of the rear panel are the 
video and stereo audio input and output 
jacks, a sub-mini jack for camera remote 
pause, and an Audio Filter switch to cut 
hiss when recording simulcasts from FM. 

As you might imagine, the remote con¬ 
trol has a few unusual buttons, so we’ll 
start there. At the end nearest the user 
when the remote is pointed at the VCR is a 
row with three buttons. The one at the 
right turns a TV plugged into the accessory 
outlet on and off. At the left end of the same 
row are volume up and down buttons for 
the TV, which must be connected to the 
VHF RF terminal of the VCR. Forward of 
these buttons are a row of buttons for set¬ 
ting the programmer: Program number. 
Select, Up, and Down. The last two but¬ 
tons alter tbe number settings, and Select 
enters your choice into memory and ad¬ 
vances the factor under your control to the 
next in the programming sequence. 

One button to the right of the row above 
lets you turn on the on-screen display. 

I Push it again to see the picture. Also in that 









































than $4. 


^ jr survey shows a video enthusiast saves an average of 30 minutes 
a day by using the World’s Most Powerful Instant Switcher instead of 
switching connector cables by hand. 

That time savings, over one year, is $ 797 °° (the purchase price) if a 
person’s time is valued at only $4.36 per hour. We think you’ll agree your 
time is worth much more. That makes the Component Coordinator a 
wise investment. 



Component Coordinator 

NOW You can try this new instant switcher FREE 
:for 7 days.* Just call this toll free number to receive the Component 
ICoordinator, World's Most Powerful Switcher , and get back 30 
I minutes a day to relax and enjoy your video. 


1 - 800 - 792-2489 


I ‘Free 7 Day Trial Period. 

We Ship You the Coordinator by U.P.S. 

1 Money Back if not completely delighted, 
I Minus Handling and Shipping 


Price $797.“ Shipping $4.“ 

Or Write Order To: “W/Cjr 


VIDEO INTERFACE PRODUCTS 

19310 Ecorse, Allen Park, Ml 48101 

TELEXS106000S91 

IN AUSTRALIA: ODYL COM. LTD. 1031 846-3272 TELEX AA33708 
For additional information, circle No. 57 on Reader Service Card. 
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row are the up/down Slow Tracking con¬ 
trols. Farther forward are the X2 (double 
speed play without sound), Slow Motion, 
and slow speed Up and Down. These but¬ 
tons are all small. The next group of but¬ 
tons are larger: Rewind/Search, Fast For¬ 
ward/Search, Pause/Still, Frame Advance, 
Stop, Play, VCR/TV, and two buttons for 
Record. Above that are 12 round buttons 
for the channel selector: 10 digits plus Up 
and Down. Farthest forward is the Power 
button. The remote control operates on 


two AA cells (supplied). 

Operation. With so many bells and 
whistles, we cannot cover them all. They 
work as described in the manual despite 
the latter’s fuzzy descriptions. One we had 
to wrestle with was how audio channels are 
allocated. You might find neither explana¬ 
tion detailed enough. Do what we did: put 
on a pair of headphones (they separate 
direction of sound better) and play with the 
switches for Mono/Audio II and Audio Out 
while listening to a station broadcasting in 



stereo, preferably with different material 
on the SAP channel. Make your own notes. 
There are two double-page spreads on re¬ 
cording and playback that sumarize the 
most common operating conditions. They 
are clear and useful. 

These are the few gripes we came up 
with. The display is chock full of informa¬ 
tion and you could end up with as many as 
five sets of numbers across the bottom. It 
would be easier to read them if some were 
moved to the top row. We would have 
preferred the linear track to be stereo, and 
we want the camera jack back. Praises: 
Hooray for the timer-programming but¬ 
tons outside a compartment: ditto for timer 
info both onscreen and on the display; the 
same goes for the manual audio controls on 
the front panel—large enough so that you 
don’t have to run your fingers through a 
pencil sharpener to operate them. And the 
delayed OTR is a clever trick. Sugges¬ 
tions: It would be useful to hear a beep if 
you program a timed recording and shut off 
the machine without putting in a tape and 
setting the timer. We’d like to see this 
feature on all VCRs. 

Performance. The picture, while 
good, is not great. Panasonic has been 
specifying video S/N at 42dB. On this VCR 
it is specified as 41dB, and we measured it 
at 40.4dB, unweighted. While this per¬ 
formance is quite good, what happened to 
the higher S/N we saw on the PV-1750 and 
P-1720 of two and three years ago? We 
wish the noise were lower. Horizontal res¬ 
olution was 240 lines. 

On color the chroma output was high for 
rich color and the colors were accurate. 
Chroma AM S/N (variation in color intensi¬ 
ty) was 43.2dB, very good: and Chroma 
PM S/N (shade variation) was 37.7dB, just 
average. There seemed to be a bit more 
noise than usual at the RF output, so those 
who make connections at the video and 
audio terminals will be more pleased. 

On audio we’re still enamored of VCR 
Hi-Fi audio, and this one was no exception. 
Frequency response was 20 to 20,000 
Hertz, -I-0.2/-2.6dB or better at all 
speeds. Dynamic range was 81.5dB and 
total harmonic distortion (THD) was 0.4 
percent. On the linear track the figures 
were typical of Matsushita-built VCRs. We 
did miss stereo sound capability on the 
linear track. 

Conclusion. This year’s top Panasonic 
model is $100 cheaper than last year’s 
model. It offers a few welcome new fea¬ 
tures but lacks a few that we missed. Pic¬ 
ture quality is down a bit, but audio quality 
is every bit as good. It is slightly more 
complex in concept but some of the con¬ 
trols are simpler. The net result is a very 
good machine at a savings. We recommend 
it—but we’re hoping picture quality im¬ 
proves. It is still a good buy. Note; if you 
want linear-track stereo, buy last year’s 
models now. Almost all VHS manufactur¬ 
ers are switching from stereo to a mono 
linear track. 
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• NO SHIPPING CHARGES on surface UPS 
orders over $200.00 prepaid by cashiers 
check, money order or wire. 

• COMPLETE LINE of RCA cameras & 
recorders as well as lights, tripods, battery 
packs, and other video accessories. 

• FAST SHIPPING 24 hrs (in most cases) 

• NO TAX AODEO (except in Virginia) 

• FREE NATIONWIOE SERVICE 

• MAIL-OUT SPECIALS for previous 
customers only! 

• VIOEO SPECIALISTS - We help before 
and AFER the sale. 


1986 RCA Models Now Available! 



RECOROERS 

VLT250 VLT460 VLT625 
VLT260 VLT470 VLP800 
VLT375 VLT600 VLP900 
VLT385 VLP950 



To place your order with a company who offers 
CUSTOMER TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE before 
and AFTER the sale, ACCESSORY SUPPORT 
for their products and who specializes in. . . 


Test Report: Panasonic PV-T740 VHS Hi-Fi VCR with MTS Toner 


DATA 

Date of test! June 1986 
Suggested retail price: $130U 
Weight: 17.6 lbs. 

Dimensions: 4 x 16-15/16 x 14-3/16 
inches (h/w/d) 

Power requirements: 120VAC, 60Hz, 

32W 

Tape format: VHS 
Tape speeds; SP, LP, SLP 
Play speed select: automatic 
Still frame; yes 
Frame advance: yes 
Slow motion: 1/6X to 1/30X variable on¬ 
ly from remote control 
. Speed play: 2X, by pushing Play a sec¬ 
ond time 

Rapid search: see Cue and Keview 
Coe & review: 5X, SP; 9X, SLP; usea¬ 
ble with wide noise bars in LP 
Visible FF and Rew: no 
Fast forward/rewind time: 4-1.2 min¬ 
utes for T-120, approx. 

Remote pause: yes 
Remote: IR wireless with buttons for 
Power, Record (2 buttons), Stop, Play, 
Rewind (Search), Fast Forward fSeardi), 
Slow, slow speed Up and Down, Slow 
tracking Up and Down, X2 double speed, 
channel UP and Down, multi-use lO-digit 
keypad, TV/VCR, TV OrvOff, volume Up 
and Down, display On/Off, Program, 
Select, and Set Up and Down 
Separate efect; yes 
Counter digits: 4 
Counter memory: yes 
Program start locator/index/cue: 
bi-directional index search, goes into play 
for a few seconds at start of every in¬ 
dexed program; no index when recording 
started from pause 
Audio dub: yes 

Video dub: not without erasing sound 
tracks-—re-recording 


Auto rewind: yes 

Stereo: only on Hi-Fi tracks; mono linear 
Hi-Fi: yes 

Tuning method: frequency .synthesis 

Channel selectors: up/down Scan on 
VCR; Scan plus direct access from remote 
control 

Preset method: add or erase from elec¬ 
tronic Scan memory 
MTS decoder: built-in 
Cable readiness: 2 to 13, 14 to 83 (see 
text), A to W, A.A to EEF, .A-5 to A-1, 
and A5 

AFT: always on 
Channel lock: yes 

Timer: 8 programs, 3 weeks plus delayed 
OTK 

Auto channel-change: yes 
Accessories: remote control with bat¬ 
teries, cassette, antern^ cables aid trans¬ 
formers (supplied); PV-CT2, cameras and 
camera adapter (optional) 

RESULTS & RATINGS 
Horizontal resolution; 240 tines 
S/N, video luminance: 40.4dB, un¬ 
weighted; 45.8dB, weighted 
S/N, chroma AM: 43.2dB 
S/N, chroma PM: ;!7.7dB 
Audio frequency response: 20- 
20.000Hz, +0.2.. -2.6dB, Hi-Fi; 63- 
lO.OOOHz, SP: 63-7a)0Hz, LP; 63- 
5000Hz, SLP, linear (-10<ffl) 

S/N, linear audio: 39dB 
Dynamic range, Hi-Fi: 81.5dB 
Audio distortion: 0.49r. Hi-Fi; 2.4*?, 
linear 

Overall picture quality: good/very 
good 

Audio quality: excellent, Hi-Fi; 
good/very good, linear 
Ease of operation: excellent with a res¬ 
ervation about the large number of con¬ 
trols 

Overall performance; very gixxl 


RCA CLC020 Auto-Focus 
A/1 OS Color Camera 


EXCLUSIVELY: 

RGil 


CALL 1-800-368-5020 

in Virginia 1-804-595-2572 


MON - FRI 9 AM - 9 PM (EOT) 
SATURDAYS 9 AM - 6 PM (EOT) 



VIDEO DIRECT DISTRIBUTORS 


116 Production Drive 
Tabb, VA 23602 


For additional Information, 
circle No. 60 on Reader Service Card, 
114 Video 


Last year RCA in¬ 
troduced a compact 
MOS solid-state 
camera. According 
to all reports, the 
CKC020 (reviewed 
in June 1984) was a 
hit and RCA has 
made it even better this year. The new 
model is the CLC020. Though it closely 
resembles the earlier model, it has one 
new feature that makes it easier to use; 
auto focus. 

When auto-focus cameras first appeared 
they were a pain in the neck to use because 
their circuitry could be easily tricked into 
refocusing the lens even when the subject 
didn’t change. Any movement in the center 
of the field set them off “hunting” for a new 
correct setting. Those days are mostly 
gone. Delay circuitry and other refine¬ 
ments now reduce instances of false 
triggering. 



There are three kinds of auto-focus sys¬ 
tem; each has limits. The type that uses 
electronic image matching requires a sec¬ 
ond image sensor and uses peaks in the 
signal waveform (sharp changes in con¬ 
trast) to determine when perfect focus is 
achieved. These systems tend to be ex¬ 
pensive. A second system, based on the 
speed of sound, uses Sonar and measures 
the length of time an ultrasonic sound sig¬ 
nal sent out by the camera takes to return. 
Glass windows, fog, rain, and many 
sound-absorbing or reflecting materials 
can trick sonar AF (auto-focus) systems 
into false settings. The third type of AF 
system uses infrared beams reflected by 
the subject as a way of figuring out how far 
off it is, adjusting the lens accordingly. It 
too can be fooled by glass windows, in¬ 
clined planes that do not reflect the light, 
and dark objects that reflect too little light. 
The CLC020 uses an infrared system—so 
in a few cases you must focus manual- 
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ly—but it remains relatively inexpensive. 

The other small cost of the Ah' feature is 
a small increase in height—less than a 
quarter-inch. The other new feature is 
stereo recording capability if you use an 
external accessory stereo mic (or two 
mono mics with an adapter). The 020 re¬ 
mains a palmsized camera with a grip mold¬ 
ed to its right side. Now it may be easily 
operated with one hand since your left hand 
is freed from the focusing chore. You may 
still want to use that hand to steady the 
camera, though. 

Description. The CLC020 is black and 
silver grey with a few touches of red trim. 
It is just 5-1/2 inches high by 5 wide by 
7-1/2 to 7-3/4 deep, depending on lens po¬ 
sition. It is still a narrow box with lens in 
front, viewfinder on top, and handgrip at 
the side—but it feels more like an irregular 
cube in .your hands. The main difference 
between it and the earlier model is that a 
projection from the top of the box now 
overhangs part of the lens. That contains 
the AF mechanism. 

On the left side of that projection is a 
switch that determines whether it will fo¬ 
cus automatically or you must do it manual¬ 
ly. In the manual position you may still elect 
one-shot automatic focusing by pressing 
the switch slider in while in the manual 
position. 

Most of the other controls are also on 
the left side. There you find three small 
slide switches and a red button arranged in 
a column with the two rotary controls and 
mic jack in a column slightly farther for¬ 
ward. At the top of the column is the 
mono/stereo switch with the mic jack on 
the same level. The switch affects only 
microphones plugged into that jack be¬ 
cause the built-in mic is mono. Below that 
switch is the one for auto/manual white 
balance. In the automatic position the cam¬ 
era takes care of all color adjustment and 
continuously makes changes to compen¬ 


sate for changing light conditions. In the 
manual position you make the adjustment 
with a rotary control a little lower and for¬ 
ward of the switch. 

Like the mic, the sensor for the AWB 
(automatic white balance) is on the front of 
the handgrip. Below the white-balance 
switch is the Standby/On switch, and at 
bottom is the Review button that lets you 
view the last four seconds or so of the 
previously shot scene. The Review button 
is guaranteed to work with RCA VCRs and 
it may work with a few other Hitachi-built 
machines. The remaining control is a rota¬ 
ry one that adjusts the iris. It will maintain 
any setting you choose including fully 
closed and fully open—except in its center 
click-stopped position, where it lets inter¬ 
nal circuitry adjust the iris automatically. 

On the right side of the camera is the 
handgrip. It is shaped to fit the hand, and 
the camera’s 2.2 pounds feels like a feather 
when you grasp it properly. Then your 
thumb falls on the VCR run/pause button, 
and your index and middle fingers fall on 
the rocker switch for the power zoom lens. 
Between your thumb and index finger is a 
projection into which the detachable cam¬ 
era cable is plugged. At the front of the 
camera are the mic and automatic 
white-balance sensor, plus an attachment 
point for a security strap that runs around 
the back of your hand for safety and com¬ 
fort. The other end of this strap is attached 
to the projection with the cable. A depres¬ 
sion on the top of the grip near the body 
lets you curl your hand around the grip for 
greater comfort and support. On the un¬ 
derside of the grip is a recessed switch that 
changes the polarity of the run/pause indi¬ 
cator in the finder so it will indicate correct¬ 
ly with non-RCA VCRs. 

The grip extends beyond the body and 
runs along the side of the lens, so manual 
adjustments to lens settings must be made 
with the left hand from below or the other 
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Midi of attractive leather-like 100% soft vinyl. The 
ultimate In quality, design, workmanship. These 
cases are not to be contused with hard plastic, less 
expensive cases on the market today. *Free Case 
given with every order placed from this magazine. 
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A □ Home Computer 

5 □ Component Television System 
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processing, data base, accounts payable/re¬ 
ceivable, general ledger, payroll, inventory, tax 
accounting, spreadsheets, mailing lists ... and 
much more! 

FOR EDUCATION! Perfect for everyone from Ph. 0. 
candidates to pre-school youngsters. A large se¬ 
lection of programs are available. 

FOR HOMEI Use for analysis of personal Invest¬ 
ments, income tax planning, household data... AND 
fast-paced arcade gamesi Can hook up to your 
TV with use of RF modulator (not incl.). 


BUILI -m tULUK HIUNII UK! Color mom 

tor displays 40 columns x 25 lines of text on 5" 
screen. High resolution, 320x 200 pixels. 16 back¬ 
ground and character colors. 

BUILT-IN ROM CARTRIDGE PORT: 

Just slip In a ROM program cartridge. A huge va¬ 
riety of subjects are available. 

Now available at FAR BELOW 
dealer cost of new models! 


SNAP-ON COMPUTER: 64K ram and 20K 

ROM. Full size typewriter keyboard with upper 
and lower case letters, numerals, symbols, re¬ 
verse characters. 2 cursor control keys. 4 func¬ 
tion keys, programmable to 8. Music synthesizer 
with 3 independent voices, each with range of 9 
octaves. Input and output ports for: User, serial, 
ROM cartridge, 2 joysticks, external monitor, 
modem. 

BUILT-IN DISK DRIVE: intelligent, high 

speed. 5%" disk recorder. 170K formatted data 


$ 


’995.00 

388 

H-669-63631-00 


Storage; 35 tracks, 16K ROM. Uses single side, 
single density disks. Serial interface. Second 
port to chain second drive or printer. 


C.O.M.B. CO.® Item 

I 14605 28th Ave. N./Minneapolis. M 
I Send_64K Computsr(s) at S388 eac 

I shipping, handling. (Minnesota residents i 
low 3-4 weeks for delivery. Sorry, no C. 
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camera, though. 


Description. The CLC020 is black and 
silver grey with a few touches of red trim. 
It is just 5-1/2 inches high by 5 wide by 
7-1/2 to 7-3/4 deep, depending on lens po¬ 
sition. It is still a narrow box with lens in 
front, viewfinder on top, and handgrip at 
the side—but it feels more like an irregular 
cube in .your hands. The main difference 
between it and the earlier model is that a 
projection from the top of the box now 
overhangs part of the lens. That contains 
the AF mechanism. 

On the left side of that projection is a 
switch that determines whether it will fo¬ 
cus automatically or you must do it manual¬ 
ly. In the manual position you may still elect 
one-shot automatic focusing by pressing 
the switch slider in while in the manual 
position. 

Most of the other controls are also on 
the left side. There you find three small 
slide switches and a red button arranged in 
a column with the two rotary controls and 
mic jack in a column slightly farther for¬ 
ward At the top of the column is the 
mono/stereo switch with the mic jack on 
the same level. The switch affects only 
microphones plugged into that jack be¬ 
cause the built-in mic is mono. Below that 
switch is the one for auto/manual white 
balance. In the automatic position the cam¬ 
era takes care of all color adjustment and 
continuously makes changes to compen- 


it may work with a few other Hitachi-built 
machines. The remaining control is a rota¬ 
ry one that adjusts the iris. It will maintain 
any setting you choose including fully 
closed and fully open—except in its center 
click-stopped position, where it lets inter¬ 
nal circuitry adjust the iris automatically. 

On the right side of the camera is the 
handgrip. It is shaped to fit the hand, and 
the camera’s 2.2 pounds feels like a feather 
when you grasp it properly. Then your 
thumb falls on the VCR run/pause button, 
and your index and middle fingers fall on 
the rocker switch for the power zoom lens. 
Between your thumb and index finger is a 
projection into which the detachable cam¬ 
era cable is plugged. At the front of the 
camera are the mic and automatic 
white-balance sensor, plus an attachment 
point for a security strap that runs around 
the back of your hand for safety and com¬ 
fort. The other end of this strap is attached 
to the projection with the cable. A depres¬ 
sion on the top of the grip near the body 
lets you curl your hand around the grip for 
greater comfort and support. On the un¬ 
derside of the grip is a recessed switch that 
changes the polarity of the run/pause indi¬ 
cator in the finder so it will indicate correct¬ 
ly with non-RCA VCRs. 

The grip extends beyond the body and 
runs along the side of the lens, so manual 
adjustments to lens settings must be made 
with the left hand from below or the other 





























When 
books hit 
home, 
kids are 
winners. 

Youngsters are natural 
learners. They love to dis¬ 
cover things. Which is why 
it’s so important to get them 
into the reading habit early. 

Reading Is Fundamental 
(RIF) is a national non-profit 
organization that has helped 
form thousands of local com¬ 
munity projects, and they 
help kids realize that reading 
is not only essential, it’s fun. 

One of the ways RIF 
projects do this is by bringing 
kids and books together — 
books the youngsters select 
and keep as their own. 

If you’d like to bring 
RIF to your community, or 
help your own child grow up 
reading, write to RIF, 

Box 23444, 

Washington, D.C. 20024. 
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Videotests 


side. There are the usual two adjustment 
rings for focus and zoom—but since those 
adjustments can be made automatically or 
by buttons more conveniently located, 
you’ll hardly ever need to touch the lens. 
The exception is that you must press a 
button on the zoom lever to get into macro 
range. You may zoom out of macro range 
for special effects but you may not zoom 
into that range. As with almost every other 
camera we’ve tested, a lens hood and lens 
cap are supplied. 

Atop the body is the electronic view¬ 
finder with a rubber eyecup and magnifier. 
It has a 2/3-inch CRT with no onscreen 
indicators. Those chores are performed by 
three discrete LEDs at the CRT’s right 
side. At the top is a green “R” that tells 
when the VCR is running. Below that is a 
red “L” that tells if the light level is too low, 
and a red “B” below that flashes when the 
battery level in the VCR needs charging. 


The magnifier enlarges both the picture 
and indicators, and it may be focused with a 
slider below the eyecup to compensate for 
the operator’s vision. At the rear of the 
finder outside the magnified area are 
screwdriver controls to adjust the bright¬ 
ness and the contrast of the viewfinder. 

Operation. With so many of its func¬ 
tions automated, the 020 is truly a point- 
and-shoot camera. Most of the time you’ll 
be concerned with just zooming and Run/ 
Pause. Focus, Iris and White balance are 
automatic and setting the other switches 
like compatibility, standby, and mono/ster¬ 
eo is obvious. As an indication of how easy 
it is to use this camera, the manual has 11 
pages of information and most of that is 
devoted to pictures, hookup diagrams, and 
naming the parts of the camera. Maybe 
RCA will use the pages it no longer needs 
to give tips on lighting and making videos in 
subsequent camera manuals. If the editors 


tried harder, they could squeeze all the info 
onto two sides of an 8-1/2-by-ll-inch 
sheet. 

Performance. The CLC020 is pe¬ 
tite but on picture quality it is a giant. The 
MOS solid-state sensor is rugged and can 
stand a fair amount of physical abuse, isn’t 
damaged by too much light, doesn’t bum 
images in and doesn’t make “comet tails” 
when you pan across bright objects. (Actu¬ 
ally we saw tails so short that we could not 
be sure whether they were caused by the 
sensor or persistence of vision.) The pic¬ 
tures are sharp with a horizontal resolution 
of270 lines and like its predecessor the 020 
has a video S/N of 44dB. We discovered 
why there was a high frequency ripple in 
the output of the CKC020 and the CLC020 
as we measured them. They can be affect¬ 
ed by AC camera adapters with less than 
perfect voltage regulation. We will contin- 
ue to make measurements using that pow- 
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Videotests 


T*st Rttport: RCA CLC020 Auto-Focus MOS Color Camera 


DATA 

Bate of test: June 1985 
Sustested retail price; none 
(approx. $9(W) 

Weight: 2.2 pounds 
Dimensions: 5-9/16 x 5-1/16 x 7-1/2 
inches (h/w/d) 

Rower requirements: 12VlKi, 5.4W 
approx. 

image sensor: 2/3-inch MOS solid-state 
Lens: f 1.2, 6X (11.5-69mm) powenman- 
ual zoom with macro range 

Filter diameter: .52inm 
Minimum focusing distance: 4 feet 
(excluding macro) 

Minimum Htumination: 10 lux for 25 

IRE, rated; 24iux for 42 IRE 

Auto focus: yes, switchable to manual 


with one-shot capability 
White balance: constant automatic 
switchable to manual with variable setting 
Iris: automatic or manual with 
closed position 
Sensitivity: fixed 

Viewfinder: electronic with 2/3-inch 
CRT with indicators for Run/Pause, low 
light, and low batterj' level 
Viewfinder controls: brightness, contrast 

Auto fade: no 

VCR controls: Run/Pause and Review 
Microphone: mono electret-condenser 
type; external mic switchable mono/stereo 
Cable length: 7 feet, detachable 
Plug: 10-pin VHS standard 
Accessories: (optional) FSA036 Film/ 

Slide Adapter, WALOl Wide Angle Lens, 


LFK115 Special Effects/Lens Filter Kit, 
LX152 Lens Extender, CPS03 Camera 
Power Supply, KK038 or KK039 or 
AC005 Camera Carrying Case, CMOOl 
Camera Mount, SS003 Shoulder Strap, 
ACOOl Tripod, WM(X)2 Wireless Mic 

RESULTS & RATINGS 
Horizontal resolution: 270 lines 
S/N, video luminance: 44dB (see text) 
Color: excellent (see comment on AWB) 
Overall picture quality; excellent 
Audio frequency response: 40- 
14,OOOHz, -3dB 
Audio quality: good 
Ease of operation: excellent 
Overoll performance: excellent (see 
text on sound) 


er supply because such supplies are very VCR. going to manual operation but you’ll need a 

common. However, you may expect about On color the reds are a little weak and color monitor to get the balance perfect. 
2dB better performance when you use the slightly toward the orange side with the This difference between automatic and 
camera with a battery-powered portable AWB on. You can compensate for that by manual adjustment of color balance seems 
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Videotests 


to affect every camera we’ve tested, and 
the RCA should not be considered want¬ 
ing. In fact, the results we got with this 
camera put it in the top class so far as 
accurate color reproduction is concerned. 

One of the great races among camera 
manufacturers is to see who can produce a 
picture in the least amount of light, and it is 
hard to compare cameras in this regard 
because of lack of standardization in mea¬ 
surement methods. The 020 will produce 
pictures at light levels of 7 lux as RCA 
promises. From now on we will quote both 
the manufacturer’s spec and how much 
light it takes to produce 42 IRE units, about 
2/5 of the maximum contrast range. That 
figure is 24 lux. 

On audio the built-in mic performed 
creditably with a frequency response of 
80-14,000 Hertz within 3dB. This is quite 
adequate for most voice reproduction. For 
any serious recording of music, high quali¬ 
ty external mics are a must. This comment 
may be applied to all consumer video cam¬ 
eras we know of. With today’s Hi-Fi VCRs, 
taking care with mics is important for the 
best results. 

Conclusion. The CLC020 is a basic 
camera which does not offer some bells and 
whistles like titlers, stop watch, and date. 
But getting rid of those complexities 
makes it one of the “friendliest” cameras 
we’ve used. Now that the “Small Wonder” 
is auto-focus, you can forget even more of 


the chores formerly involved in making 
good videos and concentrate more on pic¬ 
ture and sound content. If you just want to 
make high quality pictures with a minimum 


of fuss, consider this camera before mak¬ 
ing your final selection. The easy-to- 
operate CLC020 is likely to be the one 
that you choose. 


Phoenix Systems P-250-DLA 
Ambiance/Surround Decoder 



Ever since VCRs 
with linear stereo 
became available 
there has been in¬ 
terest in decoding 
the surround infor¬ 
mation from movies 
released in “Dolby 
Stereo.” In such movies, sound informa¬ 
tion that comes from the rear of the movie- 
house is encoded in the difference between 
the left and right stereo channels. The 
Phoenix Systems P-250-DLA offers yet 



another way to recover some of that infor¬ 
mation. 

Audio buffs have also been playing with 
the difference between those channels as a 
means of recovering some sonic 
ambiance—and they’ve been at it since the 
earliest days of stereo recording. The 
Phoenix Systems decoder, in an earlier 
generation, actually comes from such roots 
and was originally an ambiance-extraction 
system. This version is a year old and is 
one of the devices compared in Dawn Gor¬ 
don’s comparison of surround-sound de- 
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ATTENTION: DEALERS AND CONSUMERS 


coders in the March 1984 issue. 

The Phoenix P-250-DLA exploits the 
fact that both the Dolby and non-Dolby 
methods are based on differences between 
channels. It also offers something other 
decoders omit: the sum of the two chan¬ 
nels, better known as “mono” and used by 
audio buffs to hide the “hole in the middle" 
pingpong effect of early stereo recordings. 
For video systems Phoenix recommends 
using mono for a center front channel or to 
feed a subwoofer. 

To get the best effect from surround 
sound and emphasize the front-to-back ef¬ 
fect, a variable delay is inserted in the rear 
(L-R) channel. This delay is recommended 
for ambiance extraction too. To make the 
device more attractive to video buffs, a 
stereo synthesizer has been added to make 
mono tapes and broadcast stereo more re¬ 
alistic. The other features of the box in¬ 
clude separate level controls for the Front 
Center and Rear channels. 

Phoenix is quick to point out that in 
moviehouses, there is a sophisticated 
matrixing system to enhance the front-to- 
back separation. The Phoenix system 
lacks this and also does not have any noise 
reduction systenr. There is great debate 
about whether additional noise reduction is 
required. Dolby Stereo movie releases use 
a system called “Dolby A, ” but that form of 
noise reduction is removed when master 
tapes are made for consumer prerecorded 
releases, and the Dolby B system is substi¬ 
tuted. The question is whether additional 
noise reduction is added for the rear-chan¬ 
nel tracks. As far as we can tell it isn’t, and 
there seems to be no standard practice 
between duplicators or even moviemakers 
for that matter. So the question of noise 
reduction boils down to how realistic the 
box sounds and, even more important, if 
you like that sound. 

The P-250-DLA has a suggested retail 
price of $249. If you’re good at assembling 
such things it is also available in kit form at 
$179. We tested an assembled unit, so we 
do not know how difficult it is to assemble. 
However, a look at the inside of the box 
suggests that it is not difficult for an experi¬ 
enced electronic-kit builder. 

Description. The decoder is a small 
black box 2 inches high by 12-1/8 wide by 
6-3/4 deep including projecting knobs and 
jacks. It weighs about 3 pounds. There are 
a few touches of white in the logo, legends, 
and switches, and grey on the fronts of the 
knobs. 

The front panel is simple. At far left is 
the Power switch with an indicator to its 
right. Just left of center is a large knob for 
adjusting the delay. On the one we tested 
the range of the delay was 100 millisec¬ 
onds. Since we received our review copy 
of the device, the maximum delay was re¬ 
duced to 50 milliseconds and the new face 
plate reflects this change. At the low end 
there is a minimum of 5 milliseconds. Right 
of center is the level control for the 
Front-center channel and farther right is 
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the Rear channel level control. Between 
that and the Master Level control at the far 
right is a Mono/Stereo switch. To remind 
you which position is for stereo sources, 
the legend (IN) has been added above the 
word Stereo. 

The rear panel is even simpler: sbc RCA- 
type pin jacks and a power cord. Farthest 
left are two for left and right input. Next 
are those for left and right output, followed 
by a single one for the front-center chan¬ 
nel, labeled just “C. ” The last is labeled 
“R” for rear channel. Note: All inputs and 


outputs are line level; you must supply 
your own amplifiers and speakers. 

Operation. Hookup is as simple as a 
hi-fi system and the manual makes sugges¬ 
tions for hookups both with and without the 
front-center channel. Operation is equally 
easy once you understand what the 
box does. The Power switch and Master 
Level controls do exactly what you’d ex¬ 
pect. So too do the Front Center and Rear 
level controls. The only control that affects 
others is the Master, of course. The Delay 
control determines how much later (after 


Test Report: Phoenix P>250-DIA 
Ambiance/Surround Decoder 
DATA 

Dote of test: June 1985 
Monufoeturer: Phoenix Systems Inc., 
Box 338B, Stone Mountain, Ga, 30086; 
(404) 934-9626 

Function: to recover rear-channel infor¬ 
mation from Dolby Stereo encoded mov¬ 
ies, and ambient sound extraction 

Suggested retail price: $249, assem¬ 
bled: $179, kit foi-m 
Weight: 3,5 lbs. 

Dimensions: 2 x 12-1'8 x 6-3/4 inches 
(h/w/d) 

Power requirements: 120VAC, 60Hz, 
less than 5W 

Inputs: left and right stereo 
input impedance: 20,000 ohms 
Input level: nominal line level (1 volt) 
Outputs: left and right stereo, front-cen¬ 
ter, and rear wth variable delay 
Output impedance: 600 ohms 
Output level: 8 volts maximum 

RESULTS & RATINGS 
Frequency Response, direct: DC- 

20kHa, +0.0/-0.5dB, rated: lOHz- 
20kHz, -I-0.0/-0,.5dB measured; DC to 
lOHz, not measured 
Frequency response, delay: 30Hz- 
12kHz, -1-0.0/-3dB, rated: 30Hz-12kHz. 
-HO.O/-2.7dB, measured 
THD (total harmonic distortion) plus 
noise: direct—O.Olt? (20Hz-20Hz), 
rated, 0.015%, measured; delay—0.5% 
(l(X)Hz-10kHz), rated; 0.6%, measured 
S/N: direct—102dB, rated; lOOdB, mea¬ 
sured; delay—91.5dB, rated; 89dB, 
measured 

Note: all measurements referred to 1- 
volt input levels: S/N measured with in¬ 
puts tenninated 

Overall audio performance: very 
good 


the stereo) the same sound coming from 
the rear channel will appear. When the 
control is at the Sms end of its travel the 
sound space will seem to be shallow from 
front to b,ack. At the 50ms end of its travel 
the space will sound like a vast arena. For 
ambiance extraction from audio material, a 
delay of 30 milliseconds is considered natu¬ 
ral by audio experts. For video the sound 
space should appear to change to match the 
picture. We know of no device that does 
this automatically. You either change it 
manually or you set it and forget it. Choose 
what sounds best to you. 

Only the Stereo/Mono switch requires 
explanation. Of course, you set it to Stereo 
(in) for stereo sources and Mono for mono 
ones. However in the mono position a built 
in five-band stereo synthesizer simulates 
stereo from the mono source, and the 
same mono signal is fed to the rear channel 
but delayed according to the control posi¬ 
tion. The effect is reasonable. 

Performance. Of primary importance 
with any such signal processor is what ef¬ 
fect it has on the stereo sound going 
through the decoder. This box has the 
least effect of any we’ve tested. It is rated 
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1.Super-swift search/scan modes. 

2. No playback degradation on laser. 

3. Poster-perfect freeze-frame on CAV discs. 

4. Unusual interactive programming not 
available to VCRs. 

5. HIgh video resolution holds up on even 
large-screen tvs. 
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Because the P-250-DLA uses relatively 
few parts and they are not crowded 
together, construction from a kit is easy. 


to have a flat frequency response from DC 
to 20,000 Hertz within + 0.0/-0.5dB and it 
was within spec from 10 to 20,000 Hertz. 
We did not test it between DC and 10 
Hertz. Below 20 Hertz is considered out¬ 
side the aural range. The unit is rated for a 

.■_ e of 0.01 percent 

ditat O.OlSp 
mall as to be ir 









































What's New 

continued from page 75 


and dynamic noise filter are extremely 
bright ideas given the low-quality sound¬ 
tracks common on pre-Hi-Fi tapes and old 
or new transfers of golden-age movies. 

Saving the best for last, the most inge¬ 
nious audo-related product to come along 
recently is from Recoton. The V622 Uni¬ 
versal MTS Stereo TV Decoder is for 
those 123 million sets in American homes 
that aren’t stereo-ready in any way. De¬ 
signed by renowned electronics whiz Larry 


Schotz, the award-winning gizmo operates 
on a principle that can only be described as 
brilliant. It uses the “Schotz stereo TV 
probe” to find audio-signal leakage within 
the chassis of the TV and extrapolates 
stereo information from it—stereo infor¬ 
mation that boasts the best separation, 
bandwidth, and signal-to-noise ratio of any 
MTS device, according to the manufactur¬ 
er. The unit is also prepared to turn a mono 
signal into good-sounding synthetic stereo. 
A pair of audio outputs feed the signal to an 
external audio system as well as to a stereo 
VCR. The V622 ($149.95) is due out in 
October or November, according to a Rec¬ 


oton spokesman, and it’ll be worth the 
wait. If it lives up to its promise—and we 
plan to test it to find out—it may become a 
major bestseller. 

For the hearing-impaired, all the forego¬ 
ing may seem irrelevant, but here’s some¬ 
thing that’s not. Instant Replay’s Video 
Caption Master is an add-on available for 
about $100 more than the cost of an Image 
Translator-equipped VCR. The latter is In¬ 
stant Replay’s process of turning ordinary 
VCRs into multistandard units that can play 
tapes in the PAL and SECAM TV systems 
used in Europe. The VCM lets the user 
record broadcast and cable programs with 
closed captions—and play them back, 
along with close-captioned prerecorded 
tapes. Captions can be still-framed, or 
turned on/off, by remote control. For a 
limited time Instant Replay will offer the 
modification to deaf customers at no profit 
to itself, and most Image Translator deal¬ 
ers will charge only $25 extra to process 
orders for the device. 

Showtime Video Ventures is one of the 
major names—if not the major name—in 
consumer video signal processors. Indulg¬ 
ing its habit of bringing pro-level capabili¬ 
ties to consumer-level equipment, the 
company has introduced a new three-way 
gizmo that will retail for under $500. The 
Showmaster Video Effects Creator offers 
a wipe pattern generator that offers a 
choice of 48 directions and patterns, as 
well as a special-effects generator whose 
repertoire includes what the firm calls 
“that psychedelic negative effect”—pic¬ 
ture minus detail. Most unusal, though, is 
the vertical interval switcher, a built-in 
control that can take up to four camera 
inputs and provide each with a common 
sync signal. That means clean cuts, fades, 
dissolves, and special effects. 

Finally, Ambico has a new product that is 
stunning in its modesty. The Super Duper 
V-0660 (I didn’t say the name was modest) 
is basically a set of gold-plated video and 
audio dubbing cables with a little enhancer 
box in the middle that boosts both the video 
and audio signals. Not only does it improve 
signal strength, it can be used to create a 
fade to black. Cleaning up your tapes for 50 
bucks? Now that’s a bargain. O 


8mm 

continued from page 78 


products and Canon’s only recently arrived 
in stores—in limited quantity and with little 
fanfare. For the first year of 8mm’s exis¬ 
tence Kodak alone shouldered the load of 
creating awareness for the format. 

New Aunts & Uncles 

Now Sony and others will be picking up 
part of the burden as more manufacturers 
introduce 8mm products. Sony, in fact, will 
be making lots of noise for 8mm. Besides 
offering four products of its own, the com¬ 
pany is building camcorders or home decks 
for Pioneer, Aiwa, Fuji, and Yashica. 
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There are some notable holdouts from the 
new format, namely Panasonic, RCA, 
Hitachi, and Toshiba. But these brands are 
among the 125-odd companies worldwide 
who’ve agreed to a uniform standard for 
8mm video (the standard insures there will 
be none of the incompatibility that divided 
half-inch technology among Beta, VHS, V- 
2000, and others). Despite the public pos¬ 
turing, Panasonic’s parent Matsushita 
does build Kodak and GE’s 8mm wares, 
Toshiba supplies Polaroid’s camcorder, 
and RCA nearly two years ago showed an 
8mm system built to its specifications by 
Hitachi. 

With the new crop of 8mm products 
soon to be available, some of the format’s 
major shortcomings are being remedied. 
For one thing, two-hour cassettes are now 
available in the metal-particle (MP) formu¬ 
lation. When metal-evaporated (ME) tape 
arrives, possibly early next year, record¬ 
ing time may be extended to as much as 
three hours in the faster SP (standard play) 
mode. The new generation of 8mm home 
decks and portables also boast an LP (long 
play) mode that doubles playback and re¬ 
cording time to four, and eventually six 
hours. Although those LP times for ME 
tape exceed the 5-1/2 hours available in 
Beta and approach the eight hours possible 
with VHS, Kodak wants to match the bid. 

“I’d say four and eight hours are more 
likely what you’ll see when metal-evapo¬ 
rated tape becomes available, ’’ says John 
Osterhout, planning director of Kodak’s 
Consumer Electronics Division. “At least, 
that’s what we’re shooting for.” In the 
here-and-now, though, two-hour MP tapes 
not only make time-shifting more feasible, 
but also afford sufficient length for pre¬ 
recorded programming. 

Get with the Programs 

At presstime only Kodak has announced 
a timetable for movies or other program¬ 
ming on 8mm tape. It plans to release 
170 titles by year-end. Spokesmen for the 
other 8mm manufacturers acknowledge 
the need for such programming, and state 
that their companies are now dealing with 
programming suppliers. 

“Prerecorded tapes will come in time, ” 
says Sony executive Neil Vander Dussen. 
“Our parent company in Japan is making 
the duplicator machines now and we’ll 
be able to make them available to the pro¬ 
gram duplicators very soon.” A possible 
first client, Vander Dussen concedes, is 
Sony’s own programming arm, Sony Video 
Operations, which spearheaded the availa¬ 
bility of Beta Hi-Fi programming when that 
subformat was in its infancy. 

“We are not likely to produce or dupli¬ 
cate programming on our own. That’s not a 
business we’d get into,” says Kodak’s John 
Osterhout. “But we do recognize the need 
for pro^amming. We are talking with the 
people in the business, and it’s possible 
we’d participate in some way such as mak¬ 
ing the duplicating machines available.” 

Fantastic as it may seem, Osterhout 


speculates that the first prerecorded pro¬ 
gramming for 8mm might not be video at 
all—but audio. The purpose would be to 
demonstrate the digital stereo recording 
ability of the latest 8mm home decks. In 
addition to the AFM hi-fi monaural sound¬ 
track that is standard with 8mm, the new¬ 
est machines can record and play digital 
stereo soundtracks for the video program 
or serve as audio-only recorders. 

This extra dimension is significant be¬ 
cause it gives hi-fi buffs their first access to 
a one-piece (and relatively affordable) dig¬ 
ital recording system. Used as an audio 
machine, six separate stereo tracks are 


available: these yield 24 hours of digital 
recording when a two-hour cassette is re¬ 
corded at the LP speed. Looking further up 
the line, digital recording and the 8mm cas¬ 
sette’s tiny size open new possibilities for 
the format. These applications include car 
stereo and headphone-portable use. Clari¬ 
on, in fact, is known to be developing an 
8mm car video system. “You’ll see 
8mm/color TV combinations, 8mm boom¬ 
boxes, and car audio/video combinations, ” 
Sony official Ed Adis recently predicted. 

As attractive as digital auio recording 
might be, 8mm remains in essence a video 
medium and must prove itself in that arena. 
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Fortunately, its imaging quality has kept 
pace with the enhancements in sound and 
usability. Most people who’ve observed 
the second-generation camcorders with 
the naked eye (and without benefit of inde¬ 
pendent laboratory measurements) agree 
that the new models have superior color 
fidelity and resolution compared to the 
first-generation Kodavision camcorders— 
and possibly existing half-inch camcorders. 
“There’s just no comparison between the 
Sony and let’s say the JVC, ’’ says James 
Senseney of Bjorn’s Audio/Video, remark¬ 
ing on Sony’s CCD-V8 and JVC’s half-inch 
VHSC camcorder. “When it comes to color 
quality the Sony is more accurate. Maybe 
not as bright, but the tones are more real. ’’ 

As for the home decks, empirical obser¬ 
vation indicates that 8mm machines using 
MP tape in the SP mode can produce mov¬ 
ing images just as good as half-inch VHS 
decks using standard-grade tape at SP 
mode. At half-speed (LP) 8mm seems no 
worse than VHS in the slowest (SLP) 
mode. The video performance of 8mm 
should improve even more when ME tape 
and ME-compatible equipment become 
available (Sony and Kodak state that their 
new home decks accommodate ME tape). 
Again, to the naked eye, Kodak’s demos of 
ME dubs from laser videodisc were hard to 
tell from the original. 

Measure for Measure 

Even assuming equivalent performance 
or better, the availability of prerecorded 


entertainment, and a potential for versatile 
applications, 8mm video will have a tough 
time establishing a toehold against the en¬ 
trenched half-inch formats. As a home-re¬ 
cording and movie-playback medium, price 
alone might give pause to the first-time 
VCR customer looking at an 8mm home 
deck. Models such as Sony’s 8mm VCR 
carry suggested retail pricetags in the 
$1500 range. This compares to no-frills 
half-inch decks selling below $300. Even 
Beta and VHS Hi-Fi decks—with audio 
quality clearly superior to 8mm’s digital— 
sell for much less. 

In camcorders, 8mm is at a price disad¬ 
vantage too—or so it seems. Betamovie 
and VideoMovie camcorders today are 
widely discounted below $1000. And 
though Sony’s CCD-V8 carries a suggest¬ 
ed retail price of $1695, it already is being 
discounted in New York at $1295, and in 
Chicago at $1499. In the same two cities, 
the street price for Canon’s two-piece 
8mm portable and handheld camera is 
about $1500. At list price, the package 
would cost about $2500. 

Inasmuch as you can use an 8mm system 
to make movies, then dub the results over 
to a half-inch home deck that’s also used for 
time-shifting and prerecorded playback, it 
seems likely that 8mm will make inroads as 
the format for first-time moviemakers— 
and as a replacement format for 
videophiles looking to upgrade from half¬ 
inch portable equipment. “I feel we’re just 
seeing the future here,” comments Kurt 


Lancor on Precision Video’s 8mm cam¬ 
corder sales. “Not the death of VHS or 
Beta, but the eventual replacement for 
them. ” Q 


tated that only studio sets be used for any 
of its films, and by constructing his land¬ 
scape out of rock and papier mache Lang 
was about to construct the stuff of legend 
to hnngSiegfried to life. To win Kriemhild’s 
hand Siegfried must help her brother Gun¬ 
ther subdue and marry Brunhild, which he 
does through trickery and magic. When 
Brunhild later discovers the truth, she or¬ 
ders Hagen, Gunther’s malevolent ser¬ 
vant, to slay Siegfried, and this is accom¬ 
plished in a grove of flowered trees which 
Lang distorts into a skull of torment for 
Siegfriend’s bride Kriemhild. In the second 
part, Kriemhild’s Revenge, no one survives 
the wrath of Siegfried’s widow as she 
enacts a Gotterdaemmerung and massacres 
them all. 

Had this legend been filmed without 
Lang’s exacting production design, and 
without his breathtaking feeling for compo¬ 
sition, it would fade from memory as quick¬ 
ly as a contemporary DeMille epic from 
America. But Lang breathes the soul of 
this legend into the plastic of its construc¬ 
tion: Die Nibelungen is as grand as its con¬ 
ception because Lang composes it visually 
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as carefully as Wagner did musically. We’re 
lucky, too, to have Blackhawk’s fine cas¬ 
sette version available. It is more or less 
complete; a few shots are missing, but 
consider it a miracle that an “un¬ 
commercial” project like this even survives 
in our archives, much less on video. (Lang 
remarked, when it failed to achieve suc¬ 
cess in America, that “after all, what do 
people in Pasadena know about Siegfried 
fighting with dragons?”) 

He Never Liked 'Metropolis' 

Critics and viewers alike have long ap¬ 
preciated the importance of design in Me¬ 
tropolis, a film inspired by Lang’s first visit 
to New York City—when he was sitting on 
a ship in the Hudson River waiting to dis¬ 
embark and watched the neon of the city 
and the lights of the skyscrapers produce a 
symphony of light. Even before Moroder 
tinted and scored it last year (see accompa¬ 
nying interview), it has been held up as a 
marvel of design, symbolically incorporat¬ 
ing the tyranny and isolation of the haves 
and the oppression and routine of the have 
nots in its city-as-mountain, with a palace 
at the top and cubicles for the drones at the 
bottom. 

The factory lies in the middle, and here 
Master and Servants meet to play games of 
power and subjugation before a craftily de¬ 
signed robot incites the workers to revolt 
and almost destroys civilization as they 
know it. Lang has never liked Metropolis 
and would probably like it less now that you 
can dance to it. Finding its symbolism too 
obvious and its moral too naive, he was too 
realistic to hope that the heart could ever 
bring together a dictator and his masses. 
Maybe Hitler liked Metropolis for that rea¬ 
son; Lang, in any case, attributes the senti¬ 
mentality of that moral to his script collabo¬ 
rator (and then-wife) Thea von Harbou, 
who didn’t flee to Paris with him that eve¬ 
ning in 1933. She stayed behind and joined 
the Nazi party. 

Lang was much more in his element in 
the underworld than in science-fiction sen¬ 
timent, as Spies and M prove with their 
accusatory, angular excitement and editing 
pace and power that, truthfully, is never 
apparent with Metropolis until the flood be¬ 
gins near the end. In Metropolis Lang was 
much too concerned with ideological state¬ 
ment to let the film flow freely through his 
editing apparatus; and Woman in the Moon 
(1929) is notable only for its visionary pre¬ 
dictions of rocket travel, which come re¬ 
markably close to what actually would tran¬ 
spire years later. The film, however, is 
silly and plodding. But Spies, like the earli¬ 
er Dr. Mabuse films, fairly speeds along, 
and his wizardry with light, shadow, and 
photographic suspense is building to an 
achievement like M, where another ele¬ 
ment—sound—is introduced with the 
same precision and wondrous skill that 
Lang had demonstrated with visual 
filmmaking. The child murderer’s haunting 
whistle, the concerted shouts of the beg¬ 
gar-mob, the wails of bereaved mothers 
match the unforgettable physical imagery 


of abandoned toys, a balloon caught on 
power lines, and shadows of the hunted, 
haunted killer. 

Unfortunately, video reproduction of 
these high-water marks in Lang’s career 
are only passable. Mabuse the Gambler and 
Woman in the Moon are acceptable apart 
from Video Yesteryear’s overenthusiastic 
house organist on the latter, who insists on 
playing “Also Sprach Zarathustra” when¬ 
ever a rocket ship is in view. Yesteryear’s 
Metropolis {sans Moroder), though oc¬ 
casionally indistinct, doesn’t do damage to 
my memory of that film. Spies exists only in 
a version two-thirds of its original length. 


This muddles the narrative considera¬ 
bly—I never did figure out what happened 
to the treaty everybody was after—and an 
important psychological revelation, that 
the nurse attending crippled supercriminal 
Haighi is actually his mother, is missing 
completely. 

Though an uncut M exists on the Canadi¬ 
an Admit One label, quality versions are 
scarce, and will be until Embassy releases 
the Janus Collection version, which isn’t as 
yet on the distribution schedule. The Video 
Yesteryear version is so erratically and 
sparsely translated that one misses most of 
the nuances of Peter Lorre’s starring per- 
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formance and virtually all of the dynamics 
between the police and the underworld 
(and their vying for the right to punish the 
killer). At the beginning, when little girls 
are playing a children’s game in a courtyard 
below an apartment dwelling, the Yester¬ 
year version doesn’t translate their song. 
When a mother shouts “be quiet, ’’ one can 
only assume she’s aggravated at the noise. 
What is actually happening—as is evident 
in the well-translated but unreleased 
Janus/Embassy print—is that the girls are 
singing a rhyme about the child-murderer: 
“Just you wait a little while/The evil man in 
black will comeAVith his little chopper/He 
will chop you up. ’’ No wonder the mother 
asks them to stop singing. A film as impor¬ 
tant as M deserves immediate first-class 
release. Video Yesteryear’s version only 
serves to irritate the viewer, and ultimate¬ 
ly to diminish one of the cinema’s master- 
works. 

Sylvia Sidney Remembers 

After M the handwriting was on the wall 
for Lang. He made The Testament of Dr. 
Mabuse, placing Nazi slogans in the mouths 
of the new breed of supercriminals, and got 
the picture promptly banned. (It’s also on 
the future docket from Embassy, but not 
available now.) Off to Paris, then to Ameri¬ 
ca, where he was able to bring his wrath, 
talent, and feeling for injustice to Holly¬ 
wood movies with Fury and You Only Live 
Once —two of the angriest and most effec¬ 
tive social dramas the ’30s produced. That 
they were produced by an immigrant is 
remarkable. That they are largely unseen 
and unappreciated today is astounding. 

“Fritz poured his blood and guts into 
Fury,” says Sylvia Sidney, the actress 
who starred in Lang’s first three American 
films. Sidney, who had been under contract 
at Paramount for several years when Lang 
arrived in Hollywood, was beginning to 
climb out from under routine studio assign¬ 
ments to pick and choose her vehi¬ 
cles—and directors. “It was a period of 
education for Sylvia Sidney, the film ac¬ 
tress, and I was first aware of the direc¬ 
tor’s craft when I worked with William K. 
Howard just before Fury. 

“Bill Howard, as far as I’m concerned, 
was the unsung hero of cutting in the cam¬ 
era, ’’ Sidney continues. “He knew exactly 
what he wanted when he shot each 
scene—no improvising, no covering 
shots—and because of him I began to get a 
real insight into the director’s needs quite 
apart from the actor’s needs. So by the 
time Fury happened, I was pretty well 
trained for Fritz Lang’s technique. And I 
knew his German films and turned down 
twice as much money from another studio 
just to work with him. 

“Fury was a first for a lot of people: 
Fritz’s first [Hollywood] directing job, Joe 
Mankiewicz’s first production assignment, 
and Spencer Tracy’s first big role, ’’ Sidney 
remembers. “Norman Krasna had gotten 
the idea from a lynching of a black man that 
had occurred in Southern California. It was 
an unusual story for that time, about a 







































Do police cars roar across your living room 
and bullets ricochet off the walb 
when you watch TV? 


Have you ever noticed 
in movie theaters how life¬ 
like, and three-dimen¬ 
sional the sound is? Space 
ships and jet fighters 
streak overhead and dis¬ 
appear behind you. Ball 
games and auto races 
engulf you with the roar 
of engines circling the room, 
with crowds yelling over your 
shoulder. Concerts and movies 
take on a complete three-dimen¬ 
sional effect. 

The theater systems to create this effect 
cost thousands of dollars. However, you 
can have this same sound for a lot less, 
and in your own living room! You and 
your friends can enjoy it any time. 
Imagine having the very best front row 

IT’S CALLED SURROUND SOUND 

When stereo movies 
are made, three mi¬ 
crophones are used 
instead of the normal 
two. The sound from 
the rear microphone 
is encoded and split onto the left and 
right front channels. There it stays com¬ 
pletely unheard and unnoticed, unless it 
is decoded. 

The movie theaters use a decoder to 
decode the third channel, which is then 
routed through an amplifier and then to 
speakers in the rear of the theater. These 
surround channels are actually recorded 
on almost all movies that indicate they 
are Dolby® Stereo* 



You will hear the rear channel and the 
difference immediately. Push your mono¬ 
stereo button on your stereo, and when 
you switch to mono the rear channel dis¬ 
appears, and then comes back when you 
switch back to stereo. 

THE ADVANTAGES 

Omni-Plexer™ even works with regular 
stereo FM, digital discs, stereo tapes, and 
records. When there is no surround 
channel present, the Omni-Plexer™ auto¬ 
matically senses rear channel sounds that 
are picked up by the regular left and right 
stereo microphones and develops its own 
rear channels that create the 3D sur¬ 
round effect. 

The level controls on the Omni- 
Plexer™ allow easy adjustment so the rear 
channels won’t blast you out of the 
room, like four speakers will when they 
don’t have front to rear adjustment. In 
fact, once the Omni-Plexer™ is set up and 
adjusted, it automatically tracks and is 
controlled By the main volume on the 
stereo or TV. This is great if you have 
remote volume control, or plan on 
acquiring it. 


. MADE IN . 

^ AMERICA * 

The TA-1001 Omni- 
Plexer™ is designed 
and manufactured 
here in the U.S. by 
the company that 
invented Good TV 
Listening 12 years ago. 
We have trained personnel to answer 
your questions intelligently, and to 
promptly handle your order. If the 
TA-1001 Omni-Plexer™ ever needs serv¬ 
ice, our technicians will repair it quickly 

- and correctly. 

The TA-1001 Omni- 
Plexer™ comes com- 
plete with cables, 
instructions, and our 
HELPline phone 
number. 




TRY THE OMNI-PLEXER™ 

AT NO RISK 

Take the first 30 days with Omni-Plexer™ 
as a test. If you’re not completely satisfied, 
return it for a complete refund and your 
mailing costs. You can’t lose. 
Omni-Plexer™ is also backed with a two- 
year warranty on parts and labor. 
Omni-Plexer™ TA-1001, $129.95 plus $4.50 
postage and handling. TA-1001 with 
speakers, $229.95 plus $9.00 postage and 
handling. 


THE OMNI-PLEXER™ 


When you listen to FM stereo simulcast, 
a stereo VCR, or broadcast stereo TV, 
the third channel is there. All you have 
to do to hear it is decode it with the 
Omni-Plexer™ The Omni-Plexer™ is 
designed to hook to any stereo amplifier, 
FM receiver, or stereo TV...regardless of 
age or model. The Omni-Plexer™ even 
has its own built-in amplifier for the rear 
channels, so all you have to do is plug 
it in and enjoy. That’s right! The sur¬ 
round decoder and rear channel ampli¬ 
fier in one neat well-built instrument. 


THE HOOK-UP 


The Omni-Plexer™ simply connects to 
the front channel speakers on your stereo 
system, and to two speakers located in 
the rear or side of the room. The rear 
speaker size is not important, and doesn’t 
have to be the same as your front speak¬ 
ers. If you already have 
four speakers connected 
to your stereo, then 
just plug the Omni- 
Plexer™ between the 
front and rear speakers. 
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card and money orders processed immedi¬ 
ately. Checks require 18 days. 
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lynching, about mistaken identity, and 
MGM didn’t promote it at all. ” 

MGM, in fact, didn’t even consider it an 
important release despite Lang’s reputa¬ 
tion, despite the presence of Sidney and 
Tracy, and despite the fashion for socially 
oriented films. Warner Brothers did the 
protest stuff. MGM was strictly into studio 
fantasy. When it was released and got en- - 
thusiastic support from critics, no one was 
more surprised than MGM, and the studio 
begrudgingly allowed Lang his praise. But 
Louis B. Mayer never hired him again. 

He and Sidney switched over to a satire 
called You and Me for Paramount, which 
featured music by Kurt Weill and which 
didn’t work. “Fritz’s sense of humor didn’t 
across,” comments Sidney, “and 
this was a satire on all the gangster 
;s George Raft and I had done at Para- 
t, people were supposed to laugh. 
They didn’t, and I guess that’s why the 

iut their next collaboration. You Only 
e Once, is a classic study of societal 
injustice in which Henry Fonda plays a 
“three-time loser” who’s sent to prison 
e he didn’t commit, breaks 
n the lam with wife Sidney 
priest. Though these char- 
sely based on Bonnie Park¬ 
er and Clyde Barrow, the thrust of Lang’s 
heir victimization. Fon- 
lad a chance on the out- 
ight from all the do- 
gooders who were supposedly trying to 
keep America safe was really based on a 
IS of mistakes and rotten luck. Rotten 
my, perhaps—because the message of 
novie is that Fonda was doomed from 
e he got out of prison, that all 
light” were in vain be- 
uldn’t give him that 
:e. Much like the central character in 
n Alexanderplatz. Very German. And 
jived almost totally in terms of light 
ihadow and chiaroscuro effects, 
don’t think Fritz thought consciously 
about making a ‘German’ film in America,” 
says Sidney. “Fury was a very American 
subject, and You Only Live Once was about 
two American kids who were victims of 
circumstance, and certainly we couldn’t tell 
much about how the film was going to look 
while it was being shot. ” 


attempts to “go straight 
cause society wouldn 


Physical 

Even so Lang worked hard, before each 
day’s shooting, on the physical logistics of 
filming. “Hitchcock had his 
storyboards”—Sidney had filmed Secret 
Agent between her Lang assign¬ 
ments—“and Fritz used mockups of the 
sets. He knew exactly what walls had to be 
moved for what scenes, what camera an¬ 
gles he was going to use, and precisely 
where each light for each shot needed to be 
set up. There was a minimum of rehearsal 
and a minimum of experimentation for us 
actors, but the sets and lights were a differ¬ 
ent matter. All the ‘exteriors’ you see in 
You Only Live Once, including the highway 
shots, were filmed in a studio. ” 


Of the three Lang/Sidney collaborations, 
only You Only Live Once is available on 
home video—in a well-transferred though 
occasionally noisy cassette from Mon¬ 
terey. Its visuals are stunning. Fury is the 
great missing link in Lang’s videography, 
an absolute necessity to complete this 
great director’s transition from German pi¬ 
oneer to American independent. 

The rest of Lang’s American career is 
spottily represented, and worthy of reeval¬ 
uation when the bulk of his work becomes 
accessible. Because he was a maverick 
filmmaker, often working for independent 
production companies that faded out of ex¬ 
istence leaving print rights in limbo and 
often in public domain, there is no archive 
to search, no single studio responsible for 
reviving Lang’s Hollywood films. They will 
appear piecemeal, as they have begun to 
do already. Scarlet Street is ironic and funny 
(yes, Lang’s sense of humor was finally 
understood). This portrait of a meek bank 
cashier victimized by a floozy and her 
amoral boyfriend is the only part of his Joan 
Bennett quartet available now. These 
films—about adultery, deception, and 
murder—constitute a Lang subgenre in 
themselves. It fell into public domain years 
ago, and of the various copies floating 
around the Kartes release looks best. 

Rancho Notorious is Lang’s Marlene 
Dietrich Western, and Clash by Night is a 
realistic transcription of the Clifford Odets 
play about a cuckolded Monterey fisher¬ 
man, featuring Marilyn Monroe’s first im¬ 
portant role. These are the only two of his 
pre-McCarthy independent films that have 
appeared so far, and Columbia brought out 
The Big Heat some time ago. The latter is 
the one where Glorida Grahame gets hot 
coffee thrown in her face, and that’ll give 
you some clue to its tone. Violent and bit¬ 
ter, The Big Heat stands as the center- 
piece of his later American films, and 
RCA/Columbia’s release version is 
well-preserved since it’s one of Lang’s few 
extant later studio productions. Finally, of 
his last two American films—both fascinat¬ 
ing and dark and filled with irony—only 
While the City Sleeps is available. 

Lang was a filmmaker whom America 
adopted but couldn’t domesticate. He final¬ 
ly went back to Germany and even made 
another Dr. Mabuse film, giving up any 
chance of getting American studios to see 
value in his kind of filmmaking. An affec¬ 
tionate glimpse of Lang can be seen in 
Jean-Luc Godard’s Contempt, made in 
1963. Godard was one of the first French 
auteurists to appreciate Lang in the 1950s, 
and cast him as the veteran filmmaker 
who’s ti^ng to shoot The Odyssey for a big 
international production company. 

Lang collaborated with Godard on the 
dialogue, which is wry and filled with 
filmmaking observations from a man who 
was there at the beginning. (He harrumphs 
at the idea of CinemaScope: “Perfect, ” he 
says, “for coffins and snakes,, but not so 
good for actors.”) Forty years after Fritz 
Lang designed some of the most impres¬ 
sive films in world cinema, he was still 































talking about shapes. Shapes, shadows, 
lines, angles. 

The vocabulary of his cinema started 
with portraying destiny in terms of a psy¬ 
chological landscape, and years later he 
continued to plumb that landscape with 
characters who were destined to destroy 
each other as well as themselves. For 
Lang, in his own career as well as for his 
characters, it was the struggle, and not the 
result, that separated the hero from the 
defeated. O 


Moroder 

continued from page 86 


anywhere from 16 to 20 frames per sec¬ 
ond, and we project films today at a stan¬ 
dard 24 frames per second. Film museums 
generally have variable-speed projectors, 
and try to run silent films at the proper 
speed. Some video companies, too, most 
notably Video Yesteryear, likewise try to 
slow down silent films for video releases. 

In the case of Metropolis, says Moroder, 
“I asked a lot of filmmakers about the pos¬ 
sibility of slowing it down. It turned out not 
to be possible. First of all, commercial 
cinemas don't have the proper projectors, 
as museums do. And if we’d cut, say, one 
frame out of every two, you get a jerking 
motion, which is not good at all. The only 
way would have been to transfer it onto 
video (at the proper speed), and theii take 
it back. But then you’d lose so much quality 
it would have been terrible. ” How about for 
Vestron’s video release? “That would have 
meant redoing all the music, which 
wouldn’t have been in sync anymore. ’’ For 
that reason and because of the subtitles 
saving time, the 87-minute restored ver¬ 
sion is shorter than some others. 

In any case, Moroder has given us a 
masterpiece. No one could seriously ac¬ 
cuse him of “ruining” Metropolis —all the 
other versions will exist as long as there 
are VCRs, museums, or film buffs. As for 
Moroder’s and his collaborators’ songs, if 
you don’t like them, just turn down the 
volume or dub in your own songs. That’s 
video. 

“The only thing any creator can do,” 
avows the composer, “is to do something 
the way you think is right. If it turns out to 
be right, great. If not, then obviously I 
made some mistakes. ” But did you do right 
by Fritz Lang, one of filmdom’s greatest 
lights? Yes, Giorgio! C3 


At the Movies 

continued from page 95 


Someday, I know, they will perfect TV 
screens the size of walls. "You will be able to 
order the film of your choice and it will 
arrive in your home via cable. The sound 
will be in perfect stereo. Even the subtitles 
will be readable. When that day comes, I 
know I’ll want the miraculous new equip¬ 
ment so I can summon up Casablanca and 
hear Sam claim yet once again that he 


doesn’t remember how to play that song. 
But when that day comes, I know I will still 
want to see the new movies in real movie 
theaters, with real audiences, whenever I 
can. O 


Zworykin 

continued from page 98 


the image dissector right out of Farns¬ 
worth’s hands. 

What RCA did was copy a key claim right 
from Farnsworth’s initial patent (filed in 
1927, granted in 1930)) and add it onto 


Zworykin’s pending application (filed in 
1923). Says SMPTE’s Albert Abramson: 
"The RCA patent department took the 
claim right out of Farnsworth’s 1930 pat¬ 
ent, put it in one of theirs, and hoped they 
would win it by doing that. That would have 
given RCA control of both the dissector 
and the iconoscope, which would have giv¬ 
en them a monopoly. They wanted a mo¬ 
nopoly in the worst way. They were buying 
up patents like mad.” 

This was in itself perfectly legal—in fact, 
a standard patent office procedure. The 
claim was for “An apparatus for television 
which comprises means for forming an 
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electrical image, and means for scanning 
each elementary area of the electrical im¬ 
age, and means for producing a train of 
electrical energy in accordance with the 
intensity of the elementary area of the 
electrical image being scanned”—in other 
words, for an electronic television trans¬ 
mitter. Now, inventors live and die on their 
filing dates. If RCA could get this key claim 
into Zworykin’s 1923 application and make 
it stick, then Farnsworth’s patent—with a 
1927 filing date—would become worth¬ 
less. 

As New York City patent attorney 
Charles Hepner describes it, “If one side 
can convince the Patent Office that they 
were the first to make and disclose an in¬ 
vention covered by the claim, then they 
walk off with all the marbles. ” RCA notified 
the Patent Office that it was copying Farns¬ 
worth’s claim, thus provoking what’s called 
a “patent interference. ” It’s essentially a 
non-jury trial with a technically knowledge¬ 
able patent examiner rather than a judge 
presiding. As meptioned above, the proce¬ 
dure is legal and fairly typical; the ethics, of 
course, are debatable in this case. 
Nonetheless, on May 28, 1932, the U.S. 
Patent Office declared patent-interference 
case #64,027, Farnsworth v. Zworykin. 
As Hepner puts it, “It appears that Samoff 
was playing hardball. ” 

Farnsworth previously had joined an ex¬ 
isting suit brought by inventor Harold 
McCreary in 1927. But McCreary, who 
claimed to have independently created his 
own version of an electronic camera tube, 
eventually lost. Farnsworth’s case like¬ 
wise loomed as a battle between an un¬ 
dercapitalized independent versus one of 
the biggest communications firms in the 
world. It commenced on January 18, 1933 
and would go on for more than a year. 

The two inventors and virtually every¬ 
one connected with them were subjected 
to hundreds of hours of testimony. Farns¬ 
worth’s lawyers tracked down his old high- 
school chemistry teacher Justin Tolman— 
who testified that, yes, 14-year-old Philo 
had diagramed electronic TV on my black¬ 
board and on a scratch pad in 1922. No, I 
don’t still have either. It may not have been 
weighty testimony, but it was good the¬ 
ater. 

RCA’s lawyers urged that testimony by 
two other Farnsworth witnesses be 
shelved as “impeachable”—that is, worth¬ 
less. Examiner I.P. Disney not only dis¬ 
agreed, but suggested that a couple of 
Zworykin’s witnesses may not have been 
particularly compelling themselves. In par¬ 
ticular, the examiner threw out testimony 
that said Zworykin had diagrammed elec¬ 
tronic television for a fellow Russian 
emigre, I.E. Mouromtseff, in 1919 (re¬ 
portedly oh a restaurant napkin). This and 
testimony from another Westinghouse en¬ 
gineer “appears, ” the Examiner declared, 
‘to be influenced by subsequent knowl¬ 
edge and is at least in part directly contrary 
to the original documentary evidence. ” 

The crux of the matter? Zworykin’s 
globules. 



































The most important thing about the 
iconoscope, Zworykin has long since pro¬ 
claimed, is its ability to store light energy. 
All other picture-transmission systems of 
the time were “linear”; the amount of elec¬ 
trical energy you got out of them depended 
on the amount of light you put into them at 
that moment only. If you can store light 
energy, you don’t need so much of it at any 
one time. 

Zworykin achieved both fame and stor¬ 
age by devising an electronic camera tube 
with a mosaic of insulated “globules. ” In 
the Azar interviews he asks, “Y’know how 
I found the right way? I was shaving in my 
room...and it was early in the fall, 1923. 
And there was dew on the window, and for 
some reason I had a magnifying glass. And 
I took the magnifying glass and looked at 
the dew and said, my goodness, just exact¬ 
ly what I want—beautiful small spots, all 
equal. Very quickly after that I was in the 
laboratory, and told the boys.. .drop every- 
ing, let’s do this. The same day we had the 
first screen.” 

His dubious chronology aside, Zworykin 
always did speak of how special the idea of 
storage was. Now Zworykin was saying, 
well Mr. Patent Examiner, I just forgot to 
put that part in my 1923 application. The 
examiner thought about that and in his final 
decision wrote, “If the device of the appli¬ 
cation was disclosed to the witnesses at 
the time alleged and was intended to have 
the mode of operation now asserted for it 
[i.e. storage capability]...then it is not a 
mere modification...but constitutes an en¬ 
tirely different invention, and the failure to 
make a separate written description of it is 
unexplained. ” 

In the decision handed down on July 22, 
1935 (and subsequently upheld on appeal) 
the Patent Office found that Zworykin’s 
original 1923 filing did not mention “or even 
hint at” the idea of light-storing globules. In 
particular Zworykin’s tube was found to 
scan an “optical” rather than “electrical” 
image. In other words, Zworykin in 1923 
not only had something different from what 
he was trying to patent now, but it didn’t 
even do what he said it would. 

Farnsworth won priority over that key 
claim. He had beaten RCA. And on March 
6, 1936 the Patent Office Board of Appeals 
upheld the examiner’s findings. RCA had 
sk months to file a further appeal in federal 
district court, but did not. Farnsworth’s 
image dissector was safe—but at a cost of 
$30,000 in legal fees during the heart of the 
Depression. 

Further legal skirmishes ensued. Elma 
Farnsworth today characterizes most of 
them as “clear cases of harassment on the 
part of RCA, calculated to drain the Farns¬ 
worth Company’s meager resources.” 
That Farnsworth kept winning case after 
case didn’t seem to discourage Sarnoffs 
troops for years. 

RCA Revisionism 

Finally, the proud Samoff threw in the 
towel. In September 1939, in mon- 
ey-where-your-mouth-is testimony to the 
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importance of Farnsworth’s patents, RCA 
acquired a nonexclusive license from the 
Farnsworth Corporation and Farnsworth 
took a standard license from RCA. (Philco 
and AT&T were among the firms to have 
taken a Farnsworth license previously.) 
The Farnsworth company got a huge royal¬ 
ty settlement, and the contract even in¬ 
cluded a clause requiring that there be no 
“encirclement” of corporate warfare, as 
had marked the early days of radio. In fact, 
Farnsworth’s company proved a valuable 
RCA ally during the many federal hearings 
on television standards and frequency allo¬ 
cation. Samoff, in a rare show of humility, 
once even told a U.S. Senate subcommit¬ 
tee that Farnsworth contributed more to 
television than anybody outside of RCA. 

It was a nice—albeit lefthanded—ges¬ 
ture. Unfortunately, the bulk of RCA’s 
public-relations tactics in years to come 
were less forthright. Not giving an outside 
inventor credit is one thing; rewriting his¬ 
tory, as the following excerpt from one 
RCA booklet tries to do, is quite another. 
Discussing Zworykin’s iconoscope. The 
RCA Story of Television says, “As the fore¬ 
runner of the RCA all-electronic television 
system, this may be regarded as the great¬ 
est single advance in the video art, for it 
meant the end of mechanical scanning, 
which had plagued television with limita¬ 
tions and imperfections.” RCA as St. 
George slaying the mechanical-TV drag¬ 
on? Ludicrous. Yet this and similar views 
have been espoused by textbooks and oth¬ 
er serious writings for years. 

Philo Farnsworth sold out to ITT in 
1949, continued to work even into nuclear 
physics, and died on March 11, 1971. Vir¬ 
tually every TV set made today still uses 
components he created. Yet as the es¬ 
teemed broadcasting historian Erik Bar- 
nouw put it—in a letter, ironically, and not 
a book—Farnsworth, along with FM-radio 
pioneer Edwin Armstrong, “both tend to 
become nonpersons in RCA accounts of 
television history. ” 

And how prevalent are RCA’? accounts? 
The “Development of Television Equip¬ 
ment” entry in the Encyclopedia America¬ 
na is written by an RCA employee. The 
Encyclopedia Britannica gives Farnsworth 
one sentence and calls Zworykin “the fa¬ 
ther of television.” One of the standard 
college texts, Sidney W. Head’s Broad¬ 
casting in America, doesn’t even mention 
Farnsworth. And despite his creating the 
first practical electronic TV system, he 
wasn’t inducted into the National Inventors 
Hall of Fame until 1984—seven years after 
Zworykin. 

A Haunted Man 

Upon his first retirement, at age 65, 
Zworykin became RCA’s first and so far 
only Honorary Vice-President. He had an 
office at the Samoff Research Center—a 
courtesy, mostly, though he served as a 
consultant—and began working in fields as 
diverse as medical electronics and cellular 
evolution. Even in his 90s he remained 


active, and the esteemed Dr. Sidney 
Fox—with whom he worked toward the 
end on trying to discover the origins of 
life—had nothing but praise for his friend 
“Volodya’s” mind even then. When RCA 
finally took his office away—without warn¬ 
ing one day, during the company’s late- 
’70s/early-’80s fiscal crunch—he didn’t 
quite know what to do with himself any¬ 
more. Recalls Esperanza Christie, hired by 
Zworykin’s trust fund to manage his house¬ 
hold, “He’d say to me, oh, what can I do? 
The best days of my life were when I was 
working. ” 

For all his work, all his awards, all his 
accomplishments, Zworykin still thought of 
Philo Farnsworth late into his life. “Zwory¬ 
kin had some emotional feeling about their 
relative contributions,” says Dr. Fox. “I 
know it bothered him. ” In his autobiogra¬ 
phy Zworykin mentions Farnsworth only 
once, in passing—this despite (or maybe 
because of) the young inventor’s right to 
receive as much credit as Zworykin for 
“fathering” TV. 

After Zworykin died on July 29, 1982, a 
memorial service was held at the Princeton 
University chapel. All did not go well. Ac¬ 
cording to a family member who requested 
anonymity, “a member of the family had 
made a decision that Vladimir’s body 
should be cremated, and that member of 
the family had not consulted with [Zwory¬ 
kin’s wife] Katherine or with Father John 
Turkevich,” a colleague who was also a 
Russian Orthodox priest and who was 
scheduled to perform the service. The 
Russian Orthodox canon forbids a service 
with cremated remains. Some family mem¬ 
bers were distressed at this turn of events; 
perhaps because of that, not all of them 
know what happened to the scientist’s re¬ 
mains. One story has them scattered over 
Taunton Lakes, New Jersey, where 
Zworykin kept a summer home; another 
has them in a family member’s possession. 
The only surviving daughter, Elaine Knud-- 
sen, would not discuss the matter. 

Despite these mysteries, Zworykin has 
his memorials. The Institute of Electric 
and Electronic Engineers created a Vladi¬ 
mir K. Zworykin Award in 1950. In Miami, 
where Zworykin kept a winter home on 
Hibiscus Island, Chuck Azar wants to cre¬ 
ate a video-industry award called “The 
Icon, ” named after Zworykin’s iconoscope. 
Elaine Knudsen has helped to set up a 
Purdue University scholarship in her fa¬ 
ther’s name. 

While Zworykin fairly basks in awards, 
honors, and memorials, Farnsworth 
has languished in relative obscurity. He 
is only now starting to receive due recog¬ 
nition for creating the first practical 
electronic TV system: he was recently 
honored with a U.S. stamp. 

The whole thing is crazy in a way. In¬ 
tense, driven Farnsworth and modest aris¬ 
tocratic-bohemian Zworykin needed each 
other. They spurred on one another’s 
work, and they both hated the space-age 
vaudeville that television became. They 


had just wanted to give the world electron¬ 
ic eyes. 

‘Television is a gift from God... and God 
will hold those who use this divine instru¬ 
ment accountable....” Farnsworth said 
that, in his typically melodramatic way. 
Zworykin was equally vociferous in his de¬ 
nunciation of commercial television pro¬ 
gramming, occasionally embarrassing 
RCA in the press. Yet one day, toward the 
end of his life, he put on a Barbara Mandrell 
Thanksgiving special, and with his guests, 
just accepted it and even laughed along 
with it. 

He could afford to relax. On Zworykin’s 
display at the National Inventors Hall of 
Fame, a small plaque thanks RCA for all its 
help and cooperation. It’s the only such 
plaque there. On Farnsworth’s display, a 
sign tells you there are more exhibits in the 
other hall. O 
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SO YOU WANT TO VIDEOTAPE A WEDDING? 

A Mutt For The lit Tima Amttour Or Profosskmal 

A tun two hour "HOW TO" tape covering all aspeasot recording "THE 
WEDDING OAV". walch a prolessionally recr^wedding onlM. with 
sup-bystop inaniclion by our stall. Tdpb you kivMlniM on your Irst 
Mddbiglll Send check or money odor fcr $65.W plus $3.00 shipping to: 

(specify V.H.S. or Beta) 


DANCE VIDEO Fun with Foxtrot (slow dancing)”. Lean 
steps.posture.lead and follow. 60 minute entertaining, ed 
ucational tape. A basic social skill for night clubs.parties o 
ballrooms. Send $39.95 to BAILADOR PRODUCTIONS, P.O 
Box 44208. Pittsburg. PA 15205. Visa, Mastercard orders 
call (713) 744-2280. Specify Beta orVHS. 

MUSCLE VIDEO JOURNAL: Sport of bodybuilding. MuscU 
Champions training, posing. Special introductory two hou 
videocassette $38.85. Photo Brochures $3.00. VIDEO AC 
TION. 237 Ogden Ave. Jersey City. NJ 07307-1203 

MASSAGE FOR RELAXATION videotape!! Cleo teaches Mari 
a and you the art of Swedish Massage. VHS/Beta. $48.97 
NEW & UNIQUE VIDEOS. 2336 Sumac Drive. San Diego. Cf 
92105 MC or Visa (619) 283-6801 




New Hypnovision 
Stress Reduction. 


circle No. 3 on Reader Service Card. 

LEARN HAIRSTYUNG. 55 minute video cassette demoi^^ 
sirales the techniques $29.95. Catalog $1.00. EDUCA- 
TICiNAL VIDEO. P.O. Box 25458. Colorado Springs. CO 


COMPUTER RELATED 

TI-99/4A CUSTOM VCR TITLING PROGRAM. VT l(Dlsc/Tape) 
$29.95. VT-2 Disk Database (XB) $49.95. J &KH SOFT¬ 
WARE, 2820-B2 S. Abingdon St.. Arlington. VA22206 (703) 


VIDEO TITLE EDITOR -Create custom titles and messages on 
any videotape! Full color control. Blank-out commercails. 
$29.95. Specify Oisc/Tape. Specify Apple It/Atari/Com.64/ 
Vic 20. VIDEOWARE, 19777 W. 12 Mile Rd., Suite 180 
Southfield. Ml 48076. (313) 626-7208 

COMMODORE 64- Ultimate VCR tilling program, any size 


TITLES/EFFECTS wi 

ber gets distribut 
24069, New Orlea 


)ple It. $20.00 plus telephone nu' 
cense! From SPOT SYSTEMS. B 
A 70184-4069 


Krolic and Unusual 

Videos ' 

Lingerie. Glamour, Flashdancers, Sexercises, ' 
Striptease, Body Building, Bust Development, 
Pin-ups, Belly Dancing, and many, many 
more explicit and erotic programs, 

S20.00 plus $3.00 shipping and handling 
fur one hour sampler oideo. 

FOR COMPLETE COLOR CATALOG OF 
EROTIC VIDEOS, SEND $4 00 TO: 

GOLD STRIPE VIDEO 

P.O. Box 180 • Nesconset, N.Y. 11767 


EROTIC EXCITINGI All new! SIzzilInghot! Live action! Beauti¬ 
ful girls! Performing strip-Tease reveal all-mi Raised 
skirts, views under dress, pantyhose, lingerie, garterbelt, 
sheer stockings, bra, panties, shoes. 1-2 hr. $49.95 VHS 
only, or send $5.00 for brochure, photos. L. DOLAN. P.O. 
Box 368, Plainview. NY 11803 


. , / THE MISS 
BARE FANNY 
CONTEST IV 

ALL NEW! 

THE ULTIMATE IN T&A VIDEO 

Beautiful Girls! • Revealing! 
Best Legs and Buns! Four Volumes. 
Each Volume One Hour • Each Volume $43 
Two or More $38 Each. Broadcast Quality. 
Catalog $1. 

I.P.I VIDEO • 2312 Brentwood • St. Louis, MO 63144 

MC/VISA CALL 314-644-0061 


tures,cartoons. Boxing, catfighting, erotic and mixed 
matches. $2.00 generously illustrated brochures. BE- 
LLSTONE, P.O. Box 38670. .Hollywood. CA 90038, offers 

less fighting ever. $99.00 (VHS or Bet^VT. #26'. $2.00 


HOME SEX VIDEO EXCHANGE, exclusive 
bership, SASE to P.W. PRODUCTIONS. 3 
#T04. Merietta, GA 30067 


SWEDISH ERDTICA 1-52 $30.00 ea. 2 for $56.00. Catalog 
$1.00. Refundable with first order, add $3.00 per tape 
shipping/handling. DALE ASSOCIATES, P.O. Box 485, 
Ledgewood, NJ 07852. Visa/Mastercharge accepted on 


skirts are featured in these disrobing videos of linge¬ 
rie-wearing lovelies. VHS or Beta-$30.00. Catalog $2.00, 
GREEN DOOR PRODUCTIONS. 323 Franklin Bldg, South, 
Suite 804/Dept G-202V. Chicago. IL 60606 


VIDEO CASSETTES 
ADULT CLASSIC 

$ 29 . $ 35 . $ 43 . 

WRITE FOR FREE LISTS 

VIDEO VILLAGE 

4417 18th AVE-SUITE 127B 
BROOKLYN, NY 11204 


PUERTO RICAN GAY erotic nude machos photographic sam- 
pler$12.00 prepaid from: BOYEROS. P.O. Box 958 Dorado 
Puerto Rico. 00646 

WANTED; Hairy women-on 8mm,16mm.or video, old or 
new, amateur ok. Top dollarpaid, send info to:6520 Selma 
Ave #241, Los Angeles. CA 90028, Attn: Gerry. 

EROTIQUE: Three hot new videos for couples! Featui^ 

Penthouse models, arousing, informative features. $24.95 
per volume.Also, New XXX features: 19 yr. old newcomer 
RAVEN in "MELTS IN YOUR MOUTH". And'THE MAKING OFA 
PORNO": Explicit, Shocking, and real! $34.95 each (Add 
$2.50 delivery pe 


ivery per tape.) Indicate age by signature. Visa 
311 collect (303) 595-8451. Send self-addressed 
invelooe for FREE brochure: AMERICAN BROAD- 
17546 #V4, Denver, CO 80217-0546. 
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BIKINI SHOW’85! 

BEACHES AND BIKINIS ’84 &’83 
Southern California Suntanned Honeys 
Sexy French Cuts 

I □$40{1) □$65(2) DSgSO) —60m 


NEWEST Full Length (83 min ) XXX Videoi from CVC 
leatunng the most sensational stars on the home video scene. 
The Pleasure Party"starring Traci Lords, "The Heartbreak Girl' 
starring Heather Wayne. "The Sex Goddess" starring Traci Lords 
and "Hypnotic Sensations" starring Ginger Lynn. 
VHS/Beta $49.95each/2tof $90,-i-$3. pstg/hndig 
■6l/4% N.Y Res.Tax) $1. for Catalog + age & signature to; 
GVC Tapes. Inc.. P.O. Box 296. Nanuet. N Y, t0954 


CENTERFOLD MEN! Nude/Erotic/one hour videos' Under 
$20.00/details $3.00. POST TIME. P.O. Box 1553-M Pom- 
pano Beach. FL 33061-1553 


INCREDIBLE PHILLIPINE FLOORSHOW. Collectors item, 
hour long. Adults only! Send $29.95 to R & R PUBLICA- 
TIONS, P.O. Box 44363. De nver. CO 80201 

MALE XXX solo action vide 
OLD RELIABLE, 1626 N. V 


MAGNIFICENT MUSCLE MEN inso 
dinary XXXclusives! Send $1,00 ■ 
P.O. Box 530, Cooper Station. N: 


AMATEUR-X TAPE CONTEST! FI 

VENS,4125 Chapel Hill Blvd. # 
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SI,000.00! Hun- 
i-or inrormation write:C. STE- 
Blvd. #184. [3urham, NC 27707 

COLLECTORSi 
& 

ADULT PHOTO 

FOR THE FIRST TIME EVER YOU CAH OWN 
A MASTER PHOTOGRAPHERS PRIVATE 
STOCK THAT WERE TOO HOT TO PUBUSH! 
TONY CURRINS NUDE PHOTOGRAPHS 
HAVE APPEARED IN BEAVER, GENISES. 
HUSTLER, PLAYER S AND MANY OTHER 
POPULAR MAGAZINES. TONY HAS PERSO¬ 
NALLY SELECTED THE MOST EROTIC 
PHOTOS FROM HIS PRIVATE STOCK AND 
HAS CREATED TWO GALLERIES OF VIDEO 
TAPES AND TWO PORTFOUOS 
—VIDEO TAPES— 

VIDEO GALLERY A — 100 CENTERFOLD 
GIRLS 

VIDEO GALLERY B — 45 FEMALE 
COUPLES 

420.00 EACH. BOTH FOR ONLY.$36.00 

-PORTFOUOS— 

EACH CONSISTING OF 20 ORIGINAL 3‘/i x 5 
COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS; 

PORTFOUO A — TWENTY CENTERFOLD 
GIRLS 

PORTFOLIO B — TWENTY FEMALE 
COUPLES 

$10.00 EACH. BOTH FOR ONLY.518.00 

OR SEND $3.00 FOR 2 COLOR 3'Ax5 SAM¬ 
PLES PLUS-THE COMPLETE LIST OF 
PORTFOLIOS, AUDIO CASSETTES, AND 
■ IDE^APES. 

SEND TO: 

TONY CURRIN, 233 WEST 83 ST. (Dept V9 ) 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10024 

PORTFOLIO A_B_ 

BOTH —.SAMPLES- 

VIDEO A—,B—.BOTH_.BETA_,VHS_ 

ENCLOSED FIND PAYMENT OF $_ 

FOR THE ABOVE ITEM(S). 

PLUS—$1.50 PER ITEM FOR-POSTAGE, 
AND HANDUNG. (CASH, CHECK OR MONEY 
ORDER) 

TOTAL ENCLOSED$__ 


I NAME 

I 


(I AM OVER 18 YEARS OLD) 

ADDRESS —__ 

CITY-STATE_ZIP_ 





































































DS VIDEO CLASSIFIEDS VIDEO CLASSIFIEDS VIDEO CLASSIFIEDS VIDEO CLASSIFIEDS VIDEO CLASSIFIEDS VIDE< 



OVER 350 OF THE BEST ADULT VIDEOS 

ONE LOW PRICE FOR ALL TITLES 


BUY mo MOVIES 
GET ONE FREE 

SEND FOR OUR FREE BROCHURE 
P.O. BOX 537 
PLAINVIEW, NY 11803 
516/931-3232 


DIAL A FANTASYI Erotic phone service for your total satis- 
faction. Please call Sue or one of her sensual friends (415) 
441-7832. Joy (415) 441-3031. Low rates! Vi- 


AMATEUR EXCHANGE PROGRAM. Try the #1 amateur tape 
in the country “Yellow Waters' -Solo female action with lost 
of golden shower scenes. $38.45, Plus more hot titles. 
"Sweet Dreams’-Golden showers, self-gratification, and 
more, $28.45. "Purely Amateur Part X",Fantastic closeups 
of female self-gratification, $28.45. "Hot Babes" Female 
action turns into wife-swapping party. $28.45. "Preview 
Tape" $13.45. Also adult XXX. Classics. B-Westerns and 
more. Over 300 Titles. Catalog and Newsletter $2.00. 
$5.00 per tape trade-in plan. BAKER VIDEO. 330 Bakerville 
Rd.. S.Dartmouth. MA02748Tel, 617-992-8916. Visa/MC 
accepted. 


NAKED IN PARADISE, rare Hawaiian and Tahitian nude 
dancers. VHS-Beta $39.95. COLORAMA, P.O. Box 22544. 
Honolulu. Hawaii 96822 


ALL NEW Bra and pantie video tapes. Super fantastic look- 

$5.00 for five color prints and brochure. STUDIO ONE. 
P.O.Box 2427. Halesite, NY 11743 


Soaking WET T-SHIRT contests on a 2-hr. VHS video! Intro¬ 
ductory price: $27.50 postpaid (check/MCA/ISA/cash). 
AQUA VIDEO. 9 Southmoor, Dayton, OH 45429 


IT COSTS NOTHING 
TO FIND THE LOVEST PRICES 
★ ★ IN ADULT VIDEO ★ ★ 


Vid-Pics 

23704 Ventura 51vd., Suite 196 
Voodland Hills, Ca91364 

(618)704-6157 

adutt (ddeo- dince 


SEXUAL Positions! One hour,fully demonstrated,instruc- 

$49.00. Visa/MC. NMPC, P.O. Box 140307, Cmal Gables! 
FL 33114 


EVERYTHING DISCOUNTED. Videotapes for all ages and 

adult available. Catalogs $2.00. BLACK ROSE FILMS. 476 
Adaway SE.. Grand Rapids, Ml 49506. 


GAY SPANKING VIDEOS, Photos, monthly publication. Bro¬ 
chure $1.00;Sample issue $4.(X): Sample video (specify 
Beta or VHS) $28.45. CONTROL-T STUDIO. 13624 Sherman 
Way #475VC. Van Nuys, CA 91405 (State age 21) 


AMATEUR VIDEO EROTICAI Beautiful California girls play¬ 
ing! Solo-2-and-3-girl! Catalog $1.00/SASE. CHRISTINE. 
2840 Mitchell Ave. Oroville. CA 95966 


FANTASY LINE A Discreet erotic phone service with hot 
ladies waiting to turn you on! Visa/MC 1(303)574-2815 or 
1(303) 632-2909 


SEXY FANTASY GIRLS in wild video features, tickling, bond¬ 
age. dominatrixes. Brochure $5.00. Video sampler 20 min¬ 
utes $22.95 VHS, Beta. NU VUE. 4959 Hollywood Blvd. 
Suite 105. Hollywood. CA 90027 


MINT QUAUTY, Rare XXX from 1940's. 2 hours VHS or Beta. 
$29.00 includes shipping. UPS only. TAYLOR. Rt. 3. Box 


ADULT VIDEOS 


TOP QUALITY 
REASONABLY PRICED 
CONFIDENTIAL SERVICE 



Lt’onard Steinbach Productions, Inc 


BONDAGE, SPANKING, WRESTUNG, Videos. 8mm films, 
magazines, photos. Catalog $3.00. refundable. Female 
wrestlihgandboxlhg. big brest battles. $1.00. Adult novelty 
catalog. $1.00. State age. TAO PRODUCTIONS, 7046 Holly- 
wood Blvd., Dept VI. Hollywood, CA 90028 


BEAUTIFUL GIRLS. Classic and modern striptease, glamour 
videos. Catalog $2.00: SUNSET SOFTWARE, 2265 West- 
wood Blvd.. #140D. Los Angeles, CA 90064 


AMATEUR ADULT VIDEOTAPES Club members buy, sell, 
swap XXX homemade videotapes. First class stamp for free 

discount coupon. M’GRAPHICS, p'o.Tox 208,%waul<ee. 
Wl 53072 


XXX SEX BOOKS, MAGAZINES, VIDEOS. lOO's selections. 
Confidential service. Everything discreetly, securely sent. 
Explicit catalog-$1.00 plus age. BARGAIN BOOKS, P.O. Box 
7041(V), Richmond, VA 23221 


present. Brochure ll.OO: STAGE TEN WEST, P.O. Lx 632, 
San Marcos, CA 92069 


Videosex 


YOUR PRIVATE LINE, The total adult phone service. Your 
personal guarantee to privacy and pleasure. Credit cards 
accepted. 1 (308) 635-2855 


M$ NUDE GALAXY CONTEST $44.95. VHS/Beta. Free Bro¬ 
chure SASE. CLASSIC PRODUCTIONS. P.O. Box 
952.Metairie.LA 70004 


Revolution 


the lowest prices, try me."Free proof! CARLA, Box 355. 


WRESTUNG WOMENI Bondage, spanking, leg/foot fetish! 
Dominant ladies! Custom work. Info: $5.00. VIDEO VORTEX. 
5699-109 Kanan Rd.. Agoura, CA 91301 


An X-rated videocassette 
featuring 40 different 
couples from across the 
country making love in 
front of their home video 
cameras. Order your tape 
today and join the 
revolution! 

THE VIDEOSEX REVOLUTION 

$ 39.95 postpaid 

Md. residents add 5S tax 

VHS _ BETA _ 

Check _ M.O. _ 

Charge my Visa_ 

Exp. date__ i 


Signature (I am over 21) 
Name_ 


Send to: SUSAN'S VIDEO 
Box 759 Frederick,Md 21701 


THE CELEBRITY NUDE SCENE DIRECTORY references which 
videos show top Hollywood actresses nude. $5.00- 
CONSUMATVIDEO, P.O, Box 8090, Westmont, IL 60559- 
0809 


FEMALE WRESTLING/FIGHTING DIRECTORY. Over 1.000 
worldwide listings of Video/Film Outlets-Personals-Clubs 

tlers/Boxers/ Bodybuilders, etc.-we're a must! $25.00. AM- 
FEM, Box 93(K). Cooper Station. New York, NY 10003 "...a 
grabber of a publication!"-Playboy 


NEW AMATEUR TAPE CONCEPT saves you time, money and 

$19.95.CONFIDENTIALVIDEO COMMUNICATIONS. P.O. Box 
5859. Providence. Rl 02903 


0 


JAPANESE XXX 

UNDERGROUND HARDCORE 


New EROTIC VIDEOS DIRECT FROM JAPAN 
Send $2 To: ORCHIDS INTERNATIONAL 
for 1460-F Monterey Pass Road 

catalog Monterey Park. Calif. 91754 

Tel: (213) 268-3900 


“FEET-FEMALE STOCKING" Free Homebrew exchange. Vid¬ 
eo, film, penpal. LOTUS. Drawer G. Coram, NY 11727 


BEST OF NUDE DANCERS $25.00,Nude exercises $39.00. 

hard to get videos are our specialty. Exchange service. 
MC/Visa accepted. Send $1.00 for catalog; VIDEO WHOLE¬ 
SALE MOVIES, P.O. Box 140307. Coral Gables. FL 33114 


“HIRSUmSM" (Hairy women) 80 minutes of erotic action. 
MCA/isa accepted. SPECIAL OCCASIONS, P.O.Box 140307. 
Coral Gables. FL 33114 


ONLY $19,951 Nude/Erotic/One-hourvideos. Playboy-Quali- 
ty!(21.95 COD) VHS or Beta/Details $3.00. POSTTIME, P.O. 
Box 1553-F, Pompano Beach. FL. 33601-1553 


EXCELLENT,GRACEFULLY PHOTOGRAPHED erotic esca¬ 
pades of slim passionate redhead and virile gentlemen. 
$5.00 for info. SARAH, 1311 Camino Real #210, Millbrae. 
CA 94030 


HOT PERSONAUZED XXX Amateur videos. Hot beautiful 
bodies. Wild demo 50% off. Sent $1.00 SASE to:WEST- 
WOOD COUPLE. 2265B Westwood Blvd.. Apt 131, Los Ange¬ 
les, CA 90064 


BEAUTIFUL, UNSPOILED. English speaking. Filipinas want 
availabte. PAL. 200 Blanca.^CO 81123-0084*^^ 


HOT AMATEUR ADULT XXX videotapes-Check us out! Buy. 
sell, trade, your personal videotapes free; in the "Video 

U.S.;Softto Bizarre! We pay top dollar for your homemade 
XXX videotapes. We only sell quality video! Send SASE for 
free information. HOMEGROWN VIDEO. P.O. Box 16365. 
San Diego. CA 92116 


MALE EROTIC DANCERS video!!! 6 hunks in fantasy loca¬ 
tions strip to the T-String! 1 hour. VHS or Beta $48.97. NEW, 
& UNIQUE VIDEOS. 2336 Sumac Drive, San Diego. CA 
92105 MC/Visa (619) 283-6801 


Bondage, WATERSPORTS, spanking. Bondage, waters- 
PERLIVE.^Box 1260V°^Ron1<onkoma, NY 1-1779^^^*° 


The baby we save 
couW be yours. 


United 

Cerebral Palsy 
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ELECTRONICS 
WHOLESALERS 
NOW OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 
(MAIL ORDER ONLY) 

WE GUARANTEE TO MEET OR BEAT 
ANY LEGITIMATE DEUVERED PRICE 
YOU CAN FIND 



■ PANASONIC ■ NEC ■ QUASAR 

■ RCA ■ FISHER ■ GE 

■JVC aSONY ■SANYO 

■ HITACHI ■ TOSHIBA ■ ZENITH 

■SHARP aMAGNAVOX 



CALL FOR LOWEST PRICES 
ON ALL MAJOR BRANDS 


WE ALSO CARRY 
A FULL LINE OF 

• VIDEO ACCESSORIES 
> WALKMANS 

• MICROWAVE OVENS 

• STEREO EQUIPMENT 


37 W17 St., New York, NY 10011 
212-807-7680 

For out of state 1-800-227-1294 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 



(FULLY EROTIC VIDEO) 



THE 

YUMMY abundance 

OF 

CHRISTY &KELI 


We are proud to present a brand new 

video filled to the brim with the most 
sensually ABUNDANT SWEETHEARTS 
currently in top demand throughout the adult 
entertainment industry, Christy Canyon, 
Barbara Alton, Randy Kramer, Keli Stewart; 
and a surprise cutie you'll never see 
anywhere else, Deborah Darling all present 
their personal talents in this outstanding 
visual feast for those who like their plates 

CHECK ONE: □ VHS 


Tvedlowin^wit^ne^Sic^oung^Op'" 

HEAVY lovelies. Enjoy sixty long, loving full 
color minutes with the industry's fabulous, 
BIG five. And rest assured, absolutely not 
one minute of this cassette appears on any 
other video from any other manufacturer. 

Be among the first to get a copy of this 
pre-national release production from the 
folks who know what you want, when you 
demand, BIG entertainment. 

1209/□ BETA 1210 


BIG BUSTY VIDEO NUMBER 8 / featuring CHRISTY & KELI 

Approximately 60 MINUTES / FULL COLOR / $49.95 plus $3.00 P&H 

VM15X PLEASE CHECK ALL APPROPRIATE BOXES □ CATALOG AVAILABLE—$5.00 

SEND $52.95 TO: H&S SALES, RO. BOX 126 YOU MUST BE 21 YEARS OLD • PLEASE SIGN AGE 
COLLEGE POINT, NEWYORK11356 PLEASE ALLOW UP TO 4 WEEKS FOR DELIVERY 


□ CHECK/MONEY ORDER □ VISA □ M.C. I 
ACCOUNT NO__ 



























































NUDE BEACHES 

California's nude beaches available on 
videotape for only $49.00. See thousands of 
beautiful people at Black's Beach near San 
Diego. This two hour color, sound program 
shows nude body painting, nude dancing, 
other activities. Broadcast Quality. 

Send check or M.O. to: 

T. Page 

2008 Deerpark, No. 348, Fullerton, CA 92631. 



DISTRIBUTOR PRICES 

VIDEO 

MONITORS & ACCESSORIES 

- CALL FREE - 

1 - 800 - 351-8139 

(FLORIDA: (305) 593-2657) 


SONY - PANASONIC - NEC 
ZENITH - J.V.C. 
QUASAR - FUJI - AMBICO 

Fully-insured delivery 
Shipped within 48 hours 
C.O.D. • Credit Cards 

SOUTHERN GROUP 
DISTRIBUTORS 

7270 NW 66 STREET 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 33166 
























































by George L. 
George 


The Videotape 

Post-Production 

Primer 

by Steven E. Browne 
Professional editor Browne 
discusses the basic 
equipment of his 
craft and its uses in 
this expert manual. 
His approach: 
“whether editing 
film or video, the 
same artistic rules 
apply.” Detailed de¬ 
scriptions of the 
various tools and 
the countless ef¬ 
fects that can be 
achieved provide a 
first-rate course in 
editing technology. 
{Wilton Place, Box 
2020, Burbank, 
Calif. 91507, $25 
+ $1.37 postage.) 



Soap Stars 

by D. Whitley & R. Manzella 
The fresh faces of 31 at¬ 
tractive young daytime TV 
performers—including Lisa 
Loring (As the World Turns), 
Chris Rich {Another World), 
and Maeve Kinkead {Guiding 
Light) —brighten this engag¬ 
ing volume as they talk freely 
of their lives and careers. 
(Doubleday, N. V.; $12.95.) 


Intimate Strangers 

by Richard Schickel 
How society’s obsession 
with celebrities affects and 
distorts our daily lives, and 
the media’s role in this pro¬ 
cess, are analyzed by Schick¬ 
el in his perceptive, witty, 
alarming essay. (Doubleday, 
N.Y.; $16.95.) 


The Story of Cinema 

by David Shipman 
Shipman’s erudite and 
entertaining chronicle of 
film’s historic progress is a 
detailed overview of a nearly 


century-old medium. Films, 
personalities, events, tech¬ 
nical and industrial devel¬ 
opments, and aesthetic ap¬ 
praisals crowd this 1000-page 
encyclopedia. (St. Martin’s, 
N.Y.: $50.) 

Electronic 

Cinematography 

by Harry Mathias & 

Richard Patterson 
Angled to the cameraman’s 
point of view rather than the 
engineer’s, this textbook ex¬ 
plores the ways of achieving 
photographic control over the 
video image. A full description 
of equipment and its uses 
clarifies the methods of ap¬ 
plying video theory to visual¬ 
ly creative ends. (Wadsworth, 
Belmont, Calif.; $22.95.) 

Videotape Editing 

by Michael D. Shelter 
Published by an equipment 
manufacturer as a service to 
its customers, this highly 
qualified book covers the me¬ 
chanics and aesthetics of 
computer-assisted editing 
technology. It will guide edi¬ 
tors in their transition to the 
electronic media and assist 
them in streamlining their 
work. (Swiderski Electronics, 
Elk Grove Village, III; 
$29.95.) 

Debra Winger 

by M. J. Cahill 
Called “Hollywood’s Wild 
Child” because of her unin¬ 
hibited way of life, fiery tem¬ 
perament, and back-to-back 
romances. Winger has 
achieved stardom in record 
time, capturing an Oscar 
nomination (Best Actress) for 
Terms of Endearment —but 
losing out to costar Shirley 
MacLaine. (St Martin’s, 
N.Y.; $9.95.) 


Niven's Hollywood 

by Tom Hutchinson 
The late David Niven had 
nothing but friends in the 
movie colony, and Hutch¬ 
inson evokes the good times 
and the bad they enjoyed 
while toiling in the dream fac¬ 
tory. Candid shots focus on 
their carefree life in a pleas¬ 
antly nostalgic way. (Mer¬ 
rimack, Salem, N.H.; 
$17.95.) 

The Films of 
Federico Fellini 

by C. Fava & A. Vigano 
This abundantly illustrated 
bio-filmography—complete 
with cast, creits, and review 
excerpts—showcases the vi¬ 
sual inventiveness, poetic at¬ 
mosphere, and pervasive 
sexuality of the great Italian 
director’s films. (Citadel, 
Secaucus, N.J.; $19.95.) 

Vintage SF Films 

by Michael Benson 
Between 1895 and 1949, 
more than 500 science fiction 
films were produced world¬ 
wide, reflecting the height¬ 
ened anticipation of then-cur- 
rent technology. Benson dis¬ 
cusses many films’ content 
and style and includes a de¬ 
scriptive listing of all. 
(McFarland, Box 611, Jeffer¬ 
son, N.C.; $18.95.) 

Forbidden Dreams 

by Rebecca Blake 
A busy director of TV 
commercials and MTV vid¬ 
eos, this album of provoca¬ 
tively posed photographs 
flaunts a sophisticated combi¬ 
nation of music videos at 
their dynamic best, cryptic 
avant-garde film techniques, 
and high-fashion model pos¬ 
turing. (Merrimack, Salem, 
N.H.;$40.) a 



















Hie world is 
beating up 
on Willie. So 
Willie's about 
to beat up 
on Wiiiie Jr. 


Willie hasn't worked in eight months. 
TV's busted. The fridge is empty. And 
now the kid is crying his head off at 
1:30 in the morning. That sends Willie 
flying from his chair. 

Time out, Willie. 

Time out to cool off. Punch a pillow. 
Do some sit-ups. Get hold of yourself 
before you take hold of the kid. 




For more parenting information, write: 

National Committee for Prevention 
of Child Abuse 

Box 2866, Chicago, IL 60690 


Take time out. 
Don't take it out 
on your kid. 


MOVIE 

CATALOG 

72 PAGES 

THOUSANDS or GUiRlNTEED TOP QDiLITT 
LEGAL TAPES. RECENT TAMILT RELEASES 
AND XXI ADULT IN BETA II AND THS 

BUY, RENT 
EXCHANGE 

TO JOIN 

Movie Retailers Since 1975 

end $5.00 for one yeai subscription 
'2+ issues). Refundable first order. 

DISCOTRONICS VIDEO, INC. 

713 NORTH MILITARY TRAIL 
WEST PALM BEACH. FLORIDA 33406 

INFORMATION nnct COQ onoo 

FLA. ORDERS (305) 689-2022 

CREDIT CARD ORDERS.I.,.. 

CALL TOLL FREE (800) 327-7309 


ALSO 

USED 

MOVIES 




























People 

Idol Chatter 



Richard Gere has played 
confused street kid 
(Bloodbrothers), confused jazz 
musician {The Cotton Club), 
confused lover {American 
Gigolo), and con¬ 
fused soldier 
{Yanks). Each of 
these states of con¬ 
fusion is already 
available on video. 
The newest entry is 
King David. The 
35-year-old Gere 
stars as—well, your 
figure it out. 

Gere did nothing 
special in preparing 
for his role as the 
aggressive little 
slingshooter. “I 
approached the role 
of David like any 
other character, ” he 
says. “You can’t do it any 
other way. If you start play¬ 
ing the king, then you don’t 
play the person. You never 
play the king. It’s the people 
around you who play you as 
if you were the king. As with 
any character, you find the 
essential human being—the 
mindset, the spiritual point of 
view. ’’ Do you still think act¬ 
ing is easy? Yeah, you’re 
right. It probably is. 

She is the Perfect aerobics 
instructor. But Jamie Lee 
Curtis was not bom with a 
chiseled-in-sweat body. She 
got the bod the hard way— 
she worked for it. “I was 
working out five, sometimes 
sk hours a day, ’’ she told 
VIDEO. “Now I’ve tempered 
off quite a bit. Even though 
this morning I did 160 situps 
before breakfast.” Doesn’t 
everybody? As for video re¬ 
lease date, an RCA/Columbia 
spokesman says, “We want 
to wait and see if it does well 


by Lorenzo 
Carcaterro 


theatrically before we an¬ 
nounce anything. Isn’t that 
what everybody does?” 

Meathead, the director: 
Everyone was surprised 
when This Is Spinal Tap 
(please rent the video) be¬ 
came last year’s sleeper hit. 
None more so than director 
Rob Reiner, one-time TV 
nemesis of Archie Bunker. 
His latest feature. The Sure 
Thing, is out and ready to do 
strong video business. Nicol- 
lette Sheridan plays the ti¬ 
tle role. “We did a lot of Jer¬ 
ry Lewis doubletakes when 
she walked into the room, ” 
Reiner recalls. “I told her I 
had to see her in a bikini. 

She said, ‘I don’t think you 
can handle it.’ She was 
right.” 

Do not disturb; Chuck 
Norris has a new one on 
video this months— Code of 
Silence, a cute little saga of a 
Chicago cop trying to stop a 
war between those old 
cutups in the mob and a 
group of Latin dmg dealers. 
It’s Chucky-boy’s 11th film 
and biggest one to date, 
earning him a kiss from the 
leading lady—a first. “I lose 
about half my women in my 
movies, ” the former karate 
king admits. “They get blown 
up or otherwise killed. I fig¬ 
ure the audience likes me to 
be a free spirit, so being tied 
down to a woman at the end 
may be a mistake for me.” 
For a lot of other people too. 

She searched for a hus¬ 
band in Missing, charmed a 
country with her voice in 
Coal Miner's Daughter, and 
now conquers the land in The 
River (all on video). Sissy 
Spacek remains, at 35, one 
of our most versatile actress¬ 
es. “Everyone I play, I al¬ 
ways manage to draw a little 
from my mother, ” she says. 


“I’m interested in that kind of 
woman. Part of what makes 
them interesting is their 
weaknesses. All people have 
weakness and strength and at 
different times in their lives 
they can go either way de¬ 
pending on the circum¬ 
stance. ” The same verdict 
holds for The River. 

The surprise video seller 
of recent weeks has been 
Evergreen, a condensed ver¬ 
sion of the NBC sbc-hour 
miniseries which aired back 
in March. And the credit be¬ 
longs to Armand Assante, 
the softspoken leading hunk. ' 

“It was terrific,” Assante 
downplays. “I play a man 
who follows the American 
dream and everything and 
everybody betrays him—in¬ 
cluding his wife. It was quite 
an experience. ” I bet. 

Here and there: Poltergeist 
11: The Other Side starts film¬ 
ing this month with the same 
leading players—JoBeth 
Williams and Craig T. 

Nelson. As they shriek their 
way into sequel heaven. Pol¬ 
tergeist on video continues at 
a brisk pace.... Donald 
Sutherland of Invasion of 
the Body Snatchers has joined 
A1 Pacino on Hugh Hud¬ 
son’s set of Revolution. Al¬ 
ready, everyone hates each 
other.... 

Ronald Reagan may have 
given up acting for politics (I 
know, I know, what’s the dif¬ 
ference?) but two of his early 
films are doing quite well on 
video. Cattle Queen of Mon¬ 
tana and Tennessee’s Partner (. 

are both selling for $59.95. If 
we had seen these before the 
election. Mondale might 
have had a shot at winning. O 


148 Video 






































Off the Air 

The Last Word 


The Thing 


By Bob Brewin 

nybody else out 
there have a Wire 
Bag? Mine’s an old 
train bag that used to belong 
to my wife and could double 
for a bowling-ball bag in a 
pinch—only now it’s filled 
with the detritus of those 
hackneyed phrases “The 
Video r.evolution” and (oh 
no, I can’t believe I’m saying 
this) “The Marriage of Audio 
and Video.” 

My Wire Bag, which also 
doubles as a Funny Little 
Plug Bag, contains the fol¬ 
lowing in no particular order: 
an RCA-to-BNC plug, even 
though today I have no idea 
what a BNC plug (or socket 
for that matter) is or why I 
needed one; one Radio Shack 
900mhz signal booster that 
seems to be burned out, 
which niakes a nice compan¬ 
ion piece for the 450mhz sig¬ 
nal booster that succumbed 
to the same fate; at least six 
RCA-male-to-RCA-male audio 
cables of various lengths, 
bought when what I really 
needed was vca\e-to-female 
cables; four halves of the 
preceding item created in 
fimstration when I discovered 
1 once again purchased the 
wrong kind of wire; numer¬ 
ous 300-ohm-to-75-ohm 
doohickeys that seem to lit¬ 
ter the boxes of almost any 
electrical product bought to¬ 


day with the exception of 
toaster ovens; and super-ex¬ 
pensive computer cables too 
short to run to the printer on 
the new computer ^miture 
bought to make life easier 
and replaced with a longer 
piece of ultra-super-expen¬ 
sive wire and several miles of 
RG-65U cable that no Video 
Revolutionary can afford to 
live without—I find it an ex¬ 
cellent item to keep the 
Christmas tree upright. 

That’s not all. Rolling 
around on the bottom of the 
bag are lots of Expensive Lit¬ 
tle Things, primarily Funny 
Little Plugs, whose purpose I 
can’t fathom, except I dimly 
remember that I bought one 
or the other with the faint 
hope that it would be the ulti¬ 
mate solution to The Thing 
T iat Lives Behind The TV 
Set (that slithering, ev¬ 
er-growing tangle of in¬ 
terconnections with more 
destinations than Amtrak). 
Most of these Funny Little 
Plugs were bought to plug in¬ 
to other plugs. These, I 
hoped, could be plugged into 
various incompatible pieces of 
wire, which could then be 
plugged into some seriously 
incompatible pieces of audio/ 
video gear. Depending on 
how all this goes on any 
given day I end up with 
something revolutionary— 
pictures coming out of the 
TV set and sound coming out 
of speakers. Of course. The 
Video Revolution being what 
it is, some days I get com¬ 
puter data coming through 
the speakers, fuzzy TV pic¬ 
tures on the computer 
screen, and audio out of the 
toaster oven. 

That’s because The Thing 
That Lives Behind The TV 
Set (TTTLBTTVS) and aU 
those the Funny Little Plugs 


are woefully inadequate de¬ 
vices to handle the integra¬ 
tion of today’s audio/video/ 
computer components. Take 
my TTTLBTTVS—a verita¬ 
ble snakepit of wires, boxes, 
switches, amplifiers, etc. 
necessary to route signals 
fi-om a satellite dish, VCR, 
stereo amplifier, TV with vid¬ 
eo monitor, turntable, and 
VHF, UHF, and FM antenna 
feeds. This is a relatively 
small number of components 
for today’s sophisticated envi¬ 
ronment but it has bred a 
'TTTLBTTVS that puts Me¬ 
dusa to shame. 

All this stuff doesn’t go to¬ 
gether readily. That’s why I 
need all those Funny Little 
Plugs. Only, the video store 
or Radio Shack never quite 
seem to have the exact plug 
I need—so I end up buying 
plugs that fit into other plugs 
which then end up at the bot¬ 
tom of the Wire Bag. 

The TTTLBTTVS is only 
going to get worse. Soon I 
plan to buy a new TV with 
stereo M'TS capability and 
another Beta or VHS Hi-Fi. 

To hook up all this stuff so 
that the stereo sound from 
the TV arrives at the right 
VCR and is then routed to 
the amplifier and speakers 
will probably require me to 
hire an engineering consul¬ 
tant. Even then, he too will 
probably have a hard time 
buying the correct Funny Lit¬ 
tle Plugs. 

Somewhere along the line I 
think the TV manufacturers 
have forgotten a lesson the 
audio business learned a long 
time ago—Americans don’t 
like to buy complicated prod¬ 
ucts that require a 
'nTLB'TTVS. Americans do 



want TVs vnth all the bells 
and whistles that current 
technology can pro¬ 
vide—stereo, freeze frame, 
and yes, even audio discs 
that produce pictures, 
oxymoronic as that sounds. 
But they don’t want to go to 
all the hassle of plugging, 
snaking, and vdring that 
many sets require. Why 
can’t the manufacturers get 
together and decide on one 
standard interface that works 
like the plug option cards on 
an Apple computer—no 
wires, no muss, no fuss, just 
a reassuring click and hello 
Video Revolution? 

RCA is moving in the right 
direction with its Dimensa 
system, which does integrate 
everything into a neat pack¬ 
age all controlled by one nice 
infrared widget. But a lot 
more standardization needs 
to take place if the TV manu¬ 
facturers want to catch the 
biggest portion of the buying 
public—the techno-illiterate 
who wants to watch the TV, 
not fiddle with the wires. 

One last observation. Let’s 
standardize frequencies and 
control codes for remote con¬ 
trols. My Beta Hi-Fi VCR re¬ 
mote does a quite nice job, 
thank you, of recycling the 
clock on the satellite receiver 
back to 1 a.m., which is a 
nice trick except in doing so I 
missed freezing a frame I 
desperately wanted to look at 
for awhile. Oh well, on the 
optimistic side, maybe I can 
get everything rigged up so 
the audio-disc-with-pictures’ 
remote control can turn on 
the toaster oven. Q 














Here are four exciting releases 
available right now on MCA Home 
Video. The Breakfast Club is one of the 
year’s biggest box office hits, Gotcha! 
teams hot stars and suspense, Stick 
explodes with fast-paced action, and 
Blood Simple has the critics raving. 

MCA believes in bringing you only 
the best In home entertainment. Look to 
us for the brightest stars, the most 
popular titles and incredible musical i 
performances. 

It’s easy to see that variety gives us' 
the edge. When it comes to home 
video, everyone’s ^ a® I 
watching MCA. 

I HOME VIDEO I 

70 Universal City Piaza 
Universal City, CA 91608 







The first 
video system 
I see 

anything in. 

by Ray Charles. 


“When the whole world got 
excited about video systems, 

1 didn’t. Because while every¬ 
body was going ‘ooh’ and ‘ahh’ 
about the technology, I was 
going ‘ughh’ about the sound. 

I’m sorry to tell you, most 
video systems sound pretty sad. 

Then the folks at Pioneer 
asked me to listen to their 
video system called LaserDisc. 
And you could see my ears 
light up. LaserDisc sounds as 
good as anything I ever heard 
on my stereo. In fact. I’d buy it 
for the sound alone. 

So I ask about the picture. 
And the experts tell me it’s so 
good no other video system 
even comes close. 

I’m impressed. 

And then they tell me that since nothing touches the discs but a beam of light, 
they can’t wear out the way records or tapes do. I’m even more impressed. 

Of course, you may already have a stereo and a VCR, and you’re thinking to 
yourself, ‘Why do I need Pioneer LaserDisc?’ 

I promise you, you need it. Because it does what 
neither of those can do. It puts a great picture 
and great sound together. 

Do me a favor: check it out. I bet you’re gonna 
see things my way.” 


PIONEER' 

Video for those 
who really care about audio. 


For additional information, circle No. 104 on Reader Service Card. 








